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the service of his State and one whose rule was unstained by 
a single act of tyranny. 

He left one child, an infant daughter, Sikandar Begani. 
It was arranged with the consent of the Bhopal nobles and 
the sanction of the British Government that Nazar Muham- 
mad’s nephew, Munir Muhammad Khan, the son of his elder 
brother Amir Muhammad Khan, should succeed under the 
regency of Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia Begam, 
and should eventually marry Sikandar Begam, thus securing 
the rule in Wazir’s branch. To this arrangement neither 
Ghaus Muhammad nor any member of his immediate family 
raised any objections. 

In 1827, however, Munir Muhammad attempted to assert 
his authority, but was opposed by Kudsia Begam. Several 
encounters took place between the adherents of either party. 
Finally, Mr. Maddocks, the Political Agent, interfered and 
an arrangement was come to by which Munir Muhammad 
consented to resign in favour of his younger brother Jahangir 
Muhammad Khan, receiving as compensation a jdffir 
of Rs. 40,000 a year. 

At this juncture the favourite minister of the late chief, 
IJiildm Shehzad Masih (Balthazar Bourbon), who was the chief 
director of affairs and whose advice had proved invaluable, 
died on 24th Jamfidi-uhAhhir 1241 A.H. (1st January 1829). 

Kudsia Begam was anxious to retain the power in her own 
hands as long as possible. With this view she on one pretext 
and another delayed the marriage of her daughter with the 
Nawab. In 1833, however, the Nawab visited J..ord W. Ben- 
tinck at Saugor and while there preferred a request that he 
might be granted administrative powers. Although the 
Viceroy was not prepared to support this request he sent a 
message through the Political Agent urging Kudsia Begam 
to celebrate the wedding with her daughter. Kudsia Begam 
was annoyed at the pressure thus put upon her, but finally 
on l^thZilhijja 1250 A.H. (17th April 1835) the wedding was 
solemnised. Kudsia Begam, however, continued to adminis- 
ter the State, which caused differences to arise between her 
and the Nawab. 

Dissensions also arose between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam. Finally, in 1837, matters reached a crisis. On the 
occasion of the feast of Abdul Kadir GhilanI held on lltli 
Rabi-uUAkhlr 1252 A.H. (26th July 1836) information was 
received that a plot had been concocted by the Nawab to 
seize the two Begams on their return from the feast. The 
Begams contrived to escape in safety to the palace, while a 
force was at once sent to confine the Nawab within his own 
residence. 
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On 24th Zilhijja (Ist April 1837), however, the Nawab 
managed to escape to Sehore, where he borrowed money and 
raised a force with which he seized the districts of Doraha, 
Devipura and Jaharkhera, and soon after obtained Ashta 
fort to which the kiladdr admitted him. 


A force was at once sent against Ashta under the minister 
Raja Khushwakt Rai, who was accompanied^ by Lala 
Baijnath, as representative on behalf of the Political Agent. 
A fight took place on the Punbas river near the village 
of Kotra in which some 300 persons were killed and 
wounded. The Nawab was forced to retire into the fort which 
was besieged. The besiegers, however, suffered severely 
from the rain and especially from a severe flood on the 
Punbas on 23rd August 1837 which swamped their own 
camp. Matters were becoming serious when at length the 
Political Agent, Launcclot Wilkinson, acting under orders 
from the Governor General, sent Munshi Beni Prasad to 
Ashta to request Raja Khushwakt Rai to withdraw his troops. 
Ho accordingly returned to Bhopal on September 10th, 18.17. 


The Nawab then went to Sehore. A few days later the 
Political Agent arrived at Bhopfil with the Bhopal Contingent 
and encamped at Wazir’s Garden. He informed the Bogam 
that the Governor General’s instructions were that she should 
make over the administration in accordance with the ori- 
ginal agreement and that suitable allowances would be made 
for her. 

The Begam then consented to retire, receiving a life grant 
of five lakhs (Bhopal coin) per annum. In 1877, on the 
occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, she was 
decorated with the order of the Imperial Cross. She died 
in 1881 at the age cf 82 leaving personal property worth 
five lakhs, which she bequeathed to her grand-daughter 
Shah Jahan. 

On Ist Ramzan 1253 A.H. (30th November 1837) Nawab 
Jahangir was duly invested with powers. Relations between 
the Nawab and his Begam remained strained, however, and 
she and her mother retired to Islamnagar where a daughter 
was born to Sikandar Begam on 6th Jamadi-ul-Awal 1254 
(29th July 1838), and named Shah Jahan Begam. 


The Nawab took considerable interest in his State and 
initiated many improvements, one of which was the removal 
of the army from the heart of the town to the Jahangirabad 
quarters across the lake. He was also fond of literary studio 
and a great patron of men of leammg. He died on 28th 
ZiM 1260 (9th, December 1844) at 27 years of age and was 
buried in the Nur^B^h. 


Jahangir 

Muhammad 

Khan 

( 1837 - 44 ). 
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that his 
as his 
Sikandar 

Be^am "should be married“to a descendant of Waair 
Muhammad Khan of pure blood. 

The will in favour of Dastgir was set aside by Government, 
and several plots to place him in power were frustrated. The 
British Government recognised the succession of Shah Jahan 
in the same manner as, on the death of Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, it had admitted the claims of Sikandar Begam, and it 
was decided that the future husband of Shah Jahan who was 
to be selected from the Bhopal family with a view to the 
amalgamation of the two branches descended from Ghaus 
Muhammad Khan and Wazir Muhammad Khan, should be 
chief of Bhopal. In the meantime Faujdar Muhammad 
Khan, brother of Kudsia Begam, was to act as minister 
receiving co-operation from Sikandar Begam. On 3rd Rctbi- 
ul-AkUr 1261 (lltb April 1845) Shah Jahan Begam, then 7 
years of age, arrived in Bhopal and was proclaimed chief of 
the State, the Regency being entrusted to her mother Sikandar 
Begam with Mian Faujdar Muhammad Khan, the youngest 
son of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, as minister. 

This arrangement was not a success, as Sikandar Begam 
acted independently of the minister and the dual rule soon 
produced an impasse. 

In 1846 a disturbance was caused by Amir Muhammad 
Khan, paternal grandfather of Shah Jahan, who raised a 
following and seized Kaliakheri fort. He was, however, 
dislodged by a detachment of the Bhopal Contingent from 
Sehore, and confined in Aslrgarh fort, where he died in 1854. 
The Political Agent then reported that there was no hope of 
peace until the dual ride was broken up. Mian Faujdar 
Muhammad had to resign and the administration was left 
to Sikandar Begam until her daughter should come of age. 
Sikandar Begam was an admirable administrator and effected 
manv salutary reforms including the abolition of the farming 
of revenues and trade monopolies, the reorganisation of the 
army and police and mints, and the liquidation of the State 
debts. She toured regularly inker districts and examined 
the condition of her cultivators. 

An interesting view of the Begam is given by Major 
Charters Maepherson, the Political Agent, who writing in 
1854 notes that all three Begams were out of pardah, Kudsia, 
Sikandar, and Shah Jahan, the last of whom was theii 16 : 

“ The grandmother and mother ride, spear, and shoot grandly 

or have been used to do so The Regent is a wonderful 

woman in the way of government .... talks exactly in he? 


Sikandar The Nawab left a will by which he desiwd 
Begam illegitimate son Dastgir should be recognised 
and that his daughter Shah Jahan by 
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way like the fastest European woman you may happen to 
know, for example, mixing politics with her personalities .... 
I happened to say somewhat emphatically that everything 
depended on the way a system was worked, on the ‘ Umal * 
that everything in fact was ‘ Umal ’ and wished you had 
seen how she turned to her two ministers (Jamiluddin Khan 
and Lala Kishen Earn) sitting dumb some way oil, and cried 
^Gentlemen, do you hear, That’s for yon, “umal” is 

everything ’ She shows a fine Elizabethan taste in 

the choice of her officers of state. 

On 11th Tjikai 1271 A,H. (26th July 1855) the marriage 
of Shah Jahan Begam was celebrated with Bakshi Biiki 
Muhammad Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the State 
army. He was recognised as Nawab consort and was granted 
the title of Nawab-NazIr-ud-daula Umrao Dula Bahadur 
and a personal salute of 17 guns. Sikandar Begam was to 
continue Regent until her daughter was 21. 

‘ In A.H. 1273 (1857) came theMutin)^ Throughout this 
period no chief in the length and breadth of India proved 
more staunch an ally than Sikandar Begam. 

As in 1778, so again at this crisis the Bhopal State proved 
itself a true friend of the British Government. By the most 
strenuous exertions she kept the peace throughout her own 
territories, although the Maul vis in Bhopal city were preaching 
the jihad and she was being personally threatened by her 
troops.^ Colonel Durand, the Agent to the Governor General, 
retreating from Indore was given temporary asylum at Sehorc 
and then escorted to Hoshangabad, and fugitives from all 
sides were given assistance and placed in safety. But Sikandar 
Begam’s efforts did not stop here. She gave all the assistance 
in her power to British troops outside her dominions, sending 
supplies of grain and forage as far north as Kalpi, and detach- 
ments to keep the peace in Saugor and Bundelkhand. Fazil 
Muhammad Khan and Adil Muhammad Khan, the jrujlrddrs 
of Ambapani, who rebelled, were at once attacked and their 
estates confiscated, while the refractory of Rahatgarh, 

who refused to admit the British, was seized and impaled. 
When the Bhopal Contingent troops at Sehore mutinied she 
sent a force to overawe them and restore peace, also taking 
charge of the Government treasury.^ 

On the restoration of order Sikandar Begam urged her 
claims to be regarded not as Regent but as the ruling chief 
of Bhopal, on the strength of her services during the Mutiny, 

1 Memorials of Service in India from the. wres'po'ndence of the Ink, Major 
S. C. Maepkerson by W. Maepherson (1865). 

2 Narrative of events regarding the Mutiny in India^ 1857-58. Vol. |. 
LeU^$ 23.4, 26.4, Jvly 16<A, 1857. 
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and also on the grounds that the recognition of her late 
husband Jahan^r as Nawab was technically wrong, she in the 
same way as her daughter Shah Jahan being in fact the legiti- 
mate ruler. Shah Jahan Begam who had come of age on 
July 20th, 1858, and was entitled to be invested with admin- 
istrative powers, herself came forward and assented to the 
investiture of her mother as chief, waiving all claims to the 
masnad, during her lifetime. The British Government 
acceded to this and on <9th Shawdl 1276 (3rd March 1860) 
Sikandar Begam was formally installed as chief at Bhopal by 
the Agent to the Governor General, Mr. Hamilton. 

On 7th January 1861 Sikandar Begam visited the Viceroy 
at Jabalpur. Here in open darbdr the Begam was presented 
with a sanad conferring on her the Berasia pargana confiscated 
from the Dhar State, the Viceroy, Lord Canning, addressing 
her with these words: “ Sikandar Begam ! Your Highness 
is very welcome at this darb r. I have long desired to thank 
you for the services which you have rendered to the Queen’s 
Government. Your Highne^^s is the ruler of a state which is 
conspicuous in history for never having been in arms against 
the British power ; and lately, when that State was beset 
and threatened by our enemies, you a woman, guided its 
affairs with a courage, an ability, and a success that would 

have done honour to any statesman or soldier 

such services must not go unrewarded. 

‘ ‘ 1 now place in your hands the grant in sovereignty of 
th9 district of Berasia. This district was formerly a depend-’ 
ency of the State of Dhar, but Dhar has by rebellion for- 
feited all claim to it ; and it is now given in perpetuity 
to Bhopal for a memorial of loyalty, under your wise and 
brave guidance in a time of trial ” 

In November of the same year Sikandar Begam was in- 
vested with the G.C.S.T., at Allahabad. 

In the same year she toured through India, visiting the 
cities of Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmer, Nimach and Agar. In 1862 Sikandar 
Begam received the sanad of adoption. In 1863 she again 
visited the Viceroy at Agra, stopping on the way at Gwalior, 
where she was entertained by Sindhia. In the next year she 
started on a pilgrimage to Mecca, accompanied by Eudsia 
Begam and Mian Faujdar Muhammad Khan,T)eing the first 
Muhammadan ruling chief to visit the holy shrine. She 
returned on 10th June 1864. 

In 1866 she for the third time visited the Viceroy at Agra, 
and afterwards went to Bharatpur, Muttra, Dholpur 
Datil^. 
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She fell ill soon after her return and died on 30th October 
1868 at 51 years of age, and was buried in the Farhat Afza 
garden which she had laid out. 

Nawab Shah Jahan Begam, who had succeeded nominally shsh Jah&n 
on 11th April 1845, was now again on 16th November 1868 (1868 1901 ). 
invested as ruler of Bhopal. 

Her daughter Sultan Jahan who had been born on 27 
Zihdt 1274 A.H. (9th July 1858) being declared heir-apparent. 

On 13 Safar 1284 A.H. (16th July 1867) Nawab Baki Mu- 
hammad Khan died. 

Shah Jahan at once proceeded to follow in her mother’s 
footsteps and continue the reforms in the administration. 

She had on the death of her husband come out of pardah which 
immensely facilitated her conduct of affairs. 

In December 1869 she visited Calcutta and was introduced 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Besides many minor improvements Shah Jahan had 
a plane table survey of the State made for revenue purposes, . 
to take the place of the old jar lb survey made in her mother’s 
time. 

In May 1871 the Begam married Maulvi Sayad Sidiq 
Husain. The Maulvi had been 17 years in the service of 
the State, having served as Munshi to Sikandar Begam, 
who had promoted him to keeper of the State archives, and 
then head of the educational department. The Maulvi 
after the marriage was accorded the tit^e of Nawab 
Wala Jah Amir-ul-mulk and a personal salute of 17 gum, 
with the right of receiving and returning the visits of British 
o^cials. After her second marriage the Begam again retired 
behind the pardah. In 1872 she was made a G.C.S.I. In 
A.H. 1291 (1874) her daughter ^ultan Jahan married one of 
her own clan, Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, descended from 
Sardar Mir Kali Khan, a brother of Khan Muhammad Khan, 
great-grandfather of the founder of the State. Her Highness 
attended the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi in 1877, 
receiving a banner and medel. Shah Jahan in 1879 obtained 
sanction to the establishment of an Opium Agency in Bhopal. 

In 1880 she agreed to defray the cost of the railway from 
Hoshangabad to Bhopal. In 1891 land for the Bhop^- 
Ujjain line was ceded and in the same year all transit duties 
on salt were abolished Government paying in compensation 
Rs. 10,000 per annum. After her second marriage dissensions 
arose between Shah Jahan and her daughter which were 
fomented by the Nawab, until in 1884 a regular impasse had 
been reached and the Government of India was obliged to 
intervene and deprive the Nawab of all his honours, titles, 

^nd salute. He died of dropsy in 1890. The SWte wag 
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henceforward managed by the Begam herself assisted by a 
minister. In 1891 Lord Lansdowne visited Bhopal, the 
first occasion of a Viceroy’s visit to the State, which was sig- 
nalised by the exemption of Her Highness the Begam and 
her successors from presenting a nazar (complimentary gift) 
in interviews with the Viceroy. 

Two Viceroys have since then visited the State, Lord Elgin 
in 1895 and Lord Curzon in 1899. 

Shah Jahan died on 16th June 1901 and was succeeded 
by Her Highness Sultan Jahan Begam, the present ruler. 
Her husband, the Nawab-consort, who had been granted 
the title of Nazirudaula Sultan Dula Ihtisham-ul-mulk 
AHjah, died suddenly on 4th January 1902. In 1904 Sultan 
Jahan made the pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1905 she was 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Indore and received the G.C.I.E. from the hands 
of the Prince. The Begam personally conducts the adminis- 
tration of her State assisted by Nawab Muhammad Nasr-ul- 
lah Khan, her eldest son. 

She has three sons, Muhammad Nasr-ul-lah Khan, born 
4th December 1876, Sahibzada, Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, 
born 3rd November 1878, and Muhammad Hamid-ul-lah 
Khan, born 9th September 1894. 

The ruler of Bhopal enjoys the titles of Her Highness 
Nawab Begam and receives a salute of 19 guns (21 within 
tlie limits of the State). 

Of modern buildings there is none of great note. The 
palaces are irregular piles, built from time to time by differept 
rulers without any special attention to architectural beauty 
or fitness. The Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam is constructed 
in modern Muhammadan style and derives its beauty entirely 
from the fine coloured stone of which it is built. 

It was the desire of Shah Jahan Begam that Bhopal 
should possess one mosque of surpassing grandeur. She, 
therefore, commenced the great Taj-ul-Masajid which is 
modelled generally on the plan of the great mosque at Delhi. 
If it is ever completed it will be the dominating feature 
of the city, visible from all sides. It is undoubtedly a fine 
building, though the mouldings are somewhat paltry in char- 
acter. The main hall with its inter-arched roof, broad 
fajade, and great courtyard form an imposing whole. The 
foundations, unfortunately, are said to be too weak to admit 
of the erection of all three domes. 

The great dams which hold up the two lakes at Bhopal 
are mi^gnificent structures, worthy of note. 



PEEFACE. 

T he Gazetteer Officer, MunsU. Eudrat All, has 
done his best to supply information. This has 
been no easy task owing to the disordered state of the 
record department, and to the fact that after the con- 
clusion of the Imperial work the four NizamaU 
were made into three, thus vitiating the whole of the 
statistics collected. The re-adjustment of the figures 
has been most laborious. Throughout the Gazetteer 
Officer has worked with the most praiseworthy 
assiduity in carrying on this work and deserves the 
greatest credit. 

As regards the Historical portion the Taj-td-Hcbal^ 
a history of Bhopal compiled in Urdu in the time of 
Shah Jahan Begam, has been largely used. The 
State archives have also been consulted where possible, 
as well as Malcolm and other writers. The Statistical 
section has ^en made as complete as might be, but 
the figures were not easily obtained, the unfortunate 
reduction of the NizdmcUs from four to three neces- 
sitating the work being done in somewhat of a hurry. 
The Gazetteer, otherwise, speaks for itself and requires 
no further comment. I hope that, when revised, the 
sectioni^ will all be made more complete. 

' In conclusion, I have to thank Her Highness 
Sultan Jahan Begam for her ever ready help in fur- 
thering, the work and also to the Gazetteer Officer for 
his str^nunus exertions to satisfy my importunities. 
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The principal objects of archaeological importance in 
Bhopal are the great Tope at Sanchi erected in the third 
century B.C., with its magnificent railing and finely carved 
gateways, and the fine old temple and dam at Bhojpur. 
There are also numerous forts scattered throughout the 
State, those at Raisen, Ginnurgarh, Sewans and Chaukigarli 
being of some interest. Besides the places mentioned, there 
are, as in all parts of Malwa, numerous remains to be met 
with in the districts, among these may be noticed Mahal p\ir 
(2.r 17—78° 5') and Shamsgarh (23° 8' N. ; 77° 23' E.), 


SECTION III POPULATION. 

(Tables HI and IV.) 

Three enumerations have been made of the people in Bho- liimiiiora 
pal State giving in 1881, 054,901 ; 1801, 052,480 ; and 
1901, 665,961. 

The density in the latest year was 90 persons per square Di-nniiy ami 
mile, a decrease of 42 per square mile since 1881. This 
diminution was undoubtedly caused by the famines of 1896- 
97 and 1899-1900, of which the effcc ts are even now (1908) 
only too patent, in the numerous ruined houses to be seen 
in every village. The urban density has risen by 17 irersons, 
due mainly to an increase in the population of Bhopal city . 

The State contains five towns, Bhopal the capital (77,023), Town.s an. I 
Sehore (10,864) including the military station, Ashta (5,534),'^' 

Ichhawar (4,352), and Berasia (4,276) except in the city, 

Sehore, and Ashta, the population has in each case fallen 
since 1891 to below 5,000. 

Of the 3,073 villages, 2,878 have a population of under 
.500 persons ; 134 of between 500—1,000 ; 50 of between 
1_000_2,000 ; and 11 of between 2,000 -5,000. 

Of the total population 580,010 or 87 per cent, were born Migiatinn. 
in the State, 26,663 or 4 per cent, in Gwalior, and 3.3,243 
in other States of Central India. Of the remainder, 9,553 
come from the Central Provinces and 8,108 from the United 
Provinces. 

Of the total population (1901) 333,084 were males and (j" ' 

332,877 females, giving a proportion of 99 females to 100 males, ‘ 

In the urban area the ratio is 969, in the rural 1,004. 

The natural divisions show 981 females to 1,000 males 
in the plateau and 1,026 to 1,000 in hilly tract. There 
are fewer married males at 0—10 in the city than in the 
State. The State, as a whole, shows 104 wives to 100 
husbands, while in the city the ratio stands at 91 wives to 1(X) 
husbands. 
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My head clerk, Pandit Shridhar Rao Vinayak, £ 
the staff of the headquarter office have worked w 
exemplary diligence in checking and prepar 
accounts for the Press. 

C. E. LUARD, Captain, 
Superintendent of Gazettee 
in Central Inc 

Centbal India Agency : 

Indore, the 15th September 1907. 
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Classified by religion, Hindus number 483,611 or 73 per 
cent., Animists 91,441 or 14 per cent., chiefly Gonds ; Musal- 
mans 83,988 or 13 per cent., and Jains 6,397. In Bhopal city 
the Muhammadan element largely predominates. 

The^languages prevalent in the State are Western Hindi, 
Malwi and Urdu, 43 per cent, of those speaking the last 
language residing in the city. Of the total population, 
29,483 or 4 per cent, were able to read and write ; of whom 
3,030 were females. 

The chief castes and tribes are, among Hindus, Thakurs, 
Chhatris and Rajputs, 43,711; Brahmans, 29,076 ; Lodhis (cul- 
tivators), 26,634 ; Chamars (leather workers and labourers), 
63,783 ; Balais (village servants and labourers), 24,166 ; 
Khatis (cultivators), 19,839 ; Kachhis (cultivators and gar- 
den and vegetable-growers), 18,882 ; Ahirs or cowherds and 
Kurmis (cultivators,) each number 14,000. Among Musal- 
mans, Pathans 21,863, and Shaikhs, 26,876, and among the 
Animistic tribes, Gonds, 38,809, Kirars, 22,106, and Minas, 
16,066 are the most numerous. The fall in the number 
of Gonds returned since 1881 indicates the growing reluctance 
of the members of that tribe to acknowledge their connection 
with it. 

As many as 43 per cent, of the population are supported 
by agriculture, 14 per cent, by general labour, and 2 per 
cent, by personal service. Brahmans and Rajputs are the 
principal landholders, and Lodhis, Khatis, Kachhis, and 
Kurmis, the principal cultivators. 

The dress worn varies on the east and west of the State. 
In the rural area and among the poorer classes in towns 
the males wear the loin cloth known as a Motl It is about 
ten feet long and four broad and is worn from the waist 
downward. A jacket called a mirzai in the east of the State, 
and handl in the west, made of coarse country white cloth, 
covers the upper part of the body. The head is clothed 
by a sdfa (piece of cloth wound round the head) in the east 
and the coloured pof/t? {made-up head-dress) in the west. 
Both sections use country shoes, those of the Bundelkhandi 
pattern peculiar for the high instep and heel pieces being met 
^th on the east of the State, The well-to-do classes also 
use the dhoLl but of superior cloth ; a kurta, an angarkha, 
paijatm, sdfa or coloured pagrl and English shoes. Elderly 
persons usually carry a dupatta hanging over their shoulders. 
The younger generation,’ however, now prefers to wear caps 
instead of the sdfa or pagn while the use of English shirts, 
coats, waistcoats, trousers, socks, and boots is becoming 
very common in towns. The hair is also dressed as a rule 
m the English fashiop. 
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POfULATIOK. _ 3i 

Hindus in Bhopal city often affect Muhammadan dress 
and are not distinguishable from Muhammadans. 

In the west the women wear a coloured lekenga (petticoat), Womcm. 
and a choU (bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece 
of cloth called the orhnl being used to cover the head and shoul- 
ders. In the east of the State, however, they wear a single 
piece of cloth so folded as to act as a dhoti and also as covering 
for the body and head. 

Meals are generally taken twice, at mid-day and in the ^ood. 
evenings. Well-to-do men often take some light refreshment 
in the early morning and again in the afternoon. The ordi- 
nary food of the rich and middle class consists of cha/pdtis 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse, rice, gMy sugar, milk, 
vegetables, and sweets. No local Brahmans or Banias 
eat flesh. Among the poorer classes those living in the western 
section generally eat bread (not thin cakes) made of wheat 
and jovw ground together or of jmvdr and other millets 
with pulses, vegetables, onions or garlic. Those inhabiting 
the eastern section make bread of barley and gram ground to- 
gether or of kodon, samdUy jowdr or kvlkl which is eaten 
with pulses and vegetables, or curds and butter-milk. The 
flowers of the mahud {Bassia latifolia) are eaten as a luxury ; 
the fresh flowers being eaten in the hot season and the dried 
flowers at other times. The latter are parched and ground 
and then made intg a form of bread. 

The Bhils and Gonds live on makka, joivdr and a large 
number of jungle roots and plants. The mahud flower 
is looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

Cultivators, who form the bulk of the population, generally hfe. 
rise at daybreak and return home at sunset. The mercantile 
and business classes work from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Well-to-do 
people usually rise soon after daybreak. All classes rest 
from 12 to 2 in the middle of the day when the principal 
meal is taken. 

The huts of the agricultural classes are small mud dwellings Houses, 
with bamboo doors, the roof being tiled, thatched with ^ass 
or covered with mud. The house is usually formed with a 
courtyard for the cattle. In places where sandstone is plenti- 
ful houses are mainly constructed of this material, as at Bhopal 
and in all villages along the sandstone outcrops. In towns 
houses of several storeys are common, being often ornamented 
by picturesque carved wooden balconies and projectii^ win- 
dows. The influence of European eicample is very noticeable 
iii Bhopal city. 

The marriage customs are similar to those as other parts Marritga 
of India. Polygamy is comparatively rare ; widow marriage 
k permitted among the Muhammadans and also among 
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inferior Hindu castes such as Gwalas, Ahirs, Gujars and the 
jungle tribes. 

Dharjam or fees on second marriage {ndtra) formerly 
levied in the State, were abolished in the time of Shah Jahan 
Begam. 

Dispos.ii of dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of 

the dead Sanyasis and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes 
place by the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, 
conveyed to a sacred river ; otherwise they are committed 
to some local stream. The people of Malwa after cremation 
usually throw the ashes into the nearest stream at once. 
Muhammadans bury their dead in regular cemeteries. 


Atmiseracnts. Children’s games consists of gilidanda (tip-cat), kite- 
flying, ankhmichi (bliiidman’s buff) and the like. In towns 
where there are Europeans, cricket, hockey, and football 
have become regular institutions. Indoor games are chess, 
cards and chausar. Polo is a favourite game with Her 
Higlinoss’s sons and in the army, all forms of sport, including 
pigsticking and big game-shooting being also popular. 

! .' (ivais. The great yearly festivals are the only holidays enjoyed 

by the population. The most important are the Dasahra 
at the close of the rains ; the DiivdU, the great feast of the 
trading classes, when the new financial year opens ; the Holi, 
the festival of spring ; the Ganesh Chaturthf, a special festival 
among the people of Malwa ; the Gangor, also a Malwa festival, 
and the Raksha-bandkan. 


Nornencla* 

tur.'. 


PUIIMC 

HEAT.TII. 


Plague in 
PhopArl city. 


Among Muhammadans the Muharram, Id-uhFitr, and 
Shab-i-Bardt are the important feasts and although the 
population is mainly Sunni, tdxyas are always borne in proces- 
sion, being sent by Hindus as well as Muhammadans. 

Surnames are unknowji. Children among Hindus are 
called after gods or famous personages of the Mahabharat 
and Ramayana, and also given fancy names such as Chhote 
Lai. Muhammadans name their children after saints and 
persons of note. Low caste Hindus often use days of the week 
in naming their children, such as Manglia. The jungle 
tribes now use similar names to low class Hindus. 

The health of the State has been generally good during 
the last twenty years, but in 1903 plague appeared in the 
city of Bhopal. 

Infection was brought from Hoshangabad into Bhopal 
city in 1903. Both types, bubonic and pneumonic, occurred, 
frequently passing from the one to the other. The epidemic 
first spread among the lower classes of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. It lasted from February to May, the average 
mortality in the becinmna beina about 30 deatha dailv. 
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the highest figure reached being 47. Rats as well as squirrels 
were found dying in large numbers during the epidemic. 

All possible steps were taken as to segregation and treat- 
ment, but the people at the outset were very strongly prejm 
diced against all remedial measures. The Muhammadans 
were especially averse to inoculation, saying that it was 
forbidden in their religion. After the example set by Her 
Highness’s sons who wer#' themselves inoculated, 3,500 per- 
sons were treated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ECONOMIC. 

SECTION I.— AGRICULTURE. 

(Tables VII to XV, XXIX, and XXX.) 

General con- The Soil varies considerably in different parts of the 
ditions. State, the moat fertile being that met with in the western 
districts round Ashta and in the Tal district in the south. 
The rainfall also varies, that received in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhopal itself being greater than in other parts, 
averaging 50 inches as compared to 30 to 40 elsewhere. 
This is due, no doubt, to the formation of the hills at this 
spot. 

Soil classes. Soils are classed locally by their appearance, situation, 
and conformation, and crop-bearing properties. Accord- 
ing to the first classification the soils are known as supe- 
rior kdlmat, a first class loamy soil of black colour and vary- 
ing from 1 to 10 feet in depth. It is also called tniirun, • 
morand, mar, and malaU. When dry it becomes very hard 
and cracks easily, but when wet it is soft and clayey. On 
account of its power of absorbing water it remains moist for 
a considerable period. This soil is specially suited to wheat, 
masT/r, and gram. Inferior kdlmat— a, similar black soil to 
the last but of lighter colour and texture, being mixed with a 
certain proportion of sand. This soil is found on hill-sides. 
Another soil which is a mixture of kdlmat and bhdnwar (see 
below) is called domat or domatya ( two soils). It does 
not crack like black soil, and is of a brown colour and some- 
what sandy. Bhdnwar, a giey coloured soil, being practically 
a mixture of the kdlmat and soyar soils. It is of loose texture 
and easily soluble in water. Its clods are soft and yield readily 
to the plough. It has a considerable power of retaining 
naoisture, and even if cold weather showers fail will still 
yield a fair crop. It is suited to wheat, cotton, linseed, and 
jowdr. If irrigation is possible it will grow sugarcane. When 
this soU is lying fallow, it produces a fine grass, locally 
known as kll machael. This soil is found in all the tahsils. 
There is an inferior class of the same soil which is much less 
retentive of moisture. 

All the above soils grow excellent crops, both at the 
rabi and khartf harvests though the kdlmat is not so well 
suited to khattf crops as the others. Sidri—& poor soil 
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of grey, yellowish or reddish-black colour. It is loose and 
sandy in constitution. It does not crack when dry. It is, 
when irrigated, suited to growing rice. It produces good 
crops of tilU, rameli and jowar. Being shallow and not 
retentive of moisture, the crops are liable to dry up unless 
the rainfall is ample. Wheat and gram are also grown in 
this soil when in a low lying position. Ptlula — this is prac- 
tically a class of soyar, of a yellow or brown colour, never 
very deep. It is usually full of small pebbles and is found 
on the slopes of hills. It is only suited to kharif crops. 

Bhattva—& light, sandy shallow soil of red or brown colour. 

The word bhatwa, which signifies “stony,” sufliciently 
describes its appearance. It is found mostly on the slopes 
and at the foot of hills. It is seldom more than one foot deep 
and grows only the less valuable crops such as kodon, kutki, 
til, and maize. It is exhausted after two years of continuous 
cultivation and requires rest. Kachhdr or clih/ip is an 
excellent loamy soil found on the banks and in the beds of 
streams. It grows fine crops of wheat, joivdr, and vege- 
tables. If it is very light and sandy or of irregular surface, 
it is classed as second grade kachhur. These are the principal 
classes of soil, which are sub-divided into many varieties 
differing in some minor quality from one another. 

As regards position the land is classed under the following 
heads i—Chauras or even-lying, distinguished as that if it is so 
placed as to receive drainage from higher ground ; dhdlu 
or sloping, also called tekra, tagar dholga and magrot : hhar 
kila, bedra, jhora or behar, soil contained in the hollows m 
which pools formerly existed. As regards crop-bearing 
power they are classed as shialu or khanf, unhdlu or rain, 
gmhdri or wheat-bearing, sdlgatta or low lying (rice) land, 
kacKhwdra or bora vegetable land near habitations, and 
aphhn or thaun land growing poppy and sugarcane. Piat 
or addn is a general term applied to irrigated land as distinct 
from mdletru or dry land. By position lands are known as 
gaymra or teretha, close to a village and jangU or covered 
with forest or scrub. 

Two seasons are recognised, the kharlf or shialu, lasting S a, on 
from about the end of May to October, and the rabi, or 
unhdlu from October to March. In the first season, crops 
such as jorodf, kodon, maize, bd'^ta, tuat, etc., are sown and 
in the latter wheat, gram, barley, and poppy. The crops of 
the earlier seasons are the staple food crops, and those of the 
latter the revenue paying crops. 

The average area under cultivation is 1,800 square miles 
or 26 per cent, of the State. The actuals were, between T»riationi. 
1881-90. 2,761 square imles ; 1891-1900, 2,009 ; 1901-02, 1,737 ; 
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I and in 1902-03, 1,735. This shows a contraction of about 

i 25 per cent., which though in part due to bad seasons is more 

S directly the result of a seriously diminished population, 

; which has caused the abandonment of fields lying at a dis- 

tance from villages. Since 1903-04 a gradual increase has 
, been perceptible as the following figures will show: 1903-04, 

^ 1,756; 1904-05,1,768; and 1905-06, 1,790. 

t?ictice The field which is to be sown for the khanf is first cleared of 

^ ^ ^ ■ weeds by means of the hakhhar or weeding plough. This 
operation commences usually on the Ahhdtlj or Vaisdkh 
Sudl Sid (April), and the plough is passed as soon as possible. 
This is done before the wind known as the kuldwan commences. 
This breeze should blow from the south-west for several days 
in succession and then cease, recommencing a few days later. 
After the third burst it should return bringing rain in its 
train. A change in direction or any interruption of its 
regularity prognosticates a failure of the monsoon. 

I’longiun^. The ploughing is not carried deeper than six inches, as 
the nutritive element in the soil known as phul is believed 
not to exist further from the surface. Gram and wheat lands 
are ploughed four times and 'jowdri lands twice during the 
rainy season. Poppy land is ploughed eight times during 
the rainy season and once more immediately before sowing. 
Sugarcane land is ploughed eight times, and is also turned 
up whilst the crop is on it three times, namely, in May, July, 
and October. The whole mhi area is thus fully prepared 
during the wet weather. All important operations are 
governed by the influence of certain asterisms called 
nakshatras of which twenty-seven are recognised. 

Sowing operations for the kharlf crops commence in the 
mnga nakshatra (June). The reaping of the khanf crops 
commences in September. The sowing of the rahi crops 
commences in September and ends in November (hasta and 
chitra nakshatras). The gram crop only is sown in the former 
month, all the rest being sown in November. 

Sowing. Seed is sown in furrows {chans) which are about a foot dis- 

tant from one another, small seed broadcast and big seed 
through a drill plough (naf), a harrow being drawn over 
immediately behind the drill, which covers the seed with 
earth. In the case of cotton the hakhhar is driven first with 
the seed drill behind it. If the hakhkar is not passed over 
^e land there is a risk of hai^s andbif^ devouring the seed. 
The seed begins to germinate within four or five days of sowing 
and in a fortnight the sprouts reach a height of about nine 
inches. Grubbing and weeding {dorna and mndna) by means 
of hoes {hhurpi) is then carried out several times, at intervals 
of a week. This operation removes the ipeass and loosens tile 
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earth, facilitating the development of the plants. Each 
plant requires a space of about one cubit square, and all 
plants growing too close together are thinned out. 

The kharlf crops are cut in October and November and the 
mhi in March and April, the actual season varying with the 
nature of the rainfall and other climatic conditions. The 
kharlf crops are cut by iilen standing, the heads of 
being afterwards lopped off on the threshing floor. The 
rabi crops are also cut except gram, which is pulled up. Poppy 
is specially treated. 

When the makka, jowur, and tnuny plants have been cut 
they are tied in sheaves and taken to the khala or thresh- 
ing floor. The ears are then separated from the stem and 
exposed to the heat of the sun for some days, after which 
oxen are made to tread them out, the process being com- 
pleted by winnowing. Titar is not so treated, the 
being separated from the straw by threshing with a flail 
(rnoqri). The treatment of kodon, kungni, mal, sftmin, 
rdmtilli, etc., does not differ from that of jowdr. 
inferior grains do not require weeding more than once. Wheat 
and gram fields are ploughed first in the month of Asadli 
{Asdrh) (June-July). In Sdwan (July-August) they arc cross- 
ploughed. In Bhddon (August- September) and Kmwar 
(September-October) they are again weeded. Gram ami 
alsi are sown in separate fields about the beginning of 
Kdrtik (October). Wheat is sown about the ^id of 
(November). These crops are harvested in Phagun. The 
reaping, treading out, and winnowing processes do not differ 
from those in the case of jowdr. 

Jowdr can grow in any kind of soil even if its depth be only 
a foot. For wheat the soil must be at least three or four feet 
deep. Black and brown soils are supposed to be the best lOr 


wheat. - ... 

Irrigated land is usually double-cropped (dufash). A Uoublecro,.- 
khartf crop is first sown followed by a mhr crop. The com- 
monest combinations are, in bdra land, maize, son or wad, 
followed in the rabi by peas, masur or teora. Tobacco is 
followed by onions in addn or thaun land, but not in bara soil. 

Poppy is sown as a second crop after maize or son, and wheat 
after a mixed crop of maize, son and wad. 

It is a common ':*hing to^w two or more crops in the 

same field at the same sowing, '^he most or^nary combina- 
lions are jowdr, muruj, and tiiar ; cotton and tmr ; cotton and 
anJ>drl ; and a few others. A mixture often made is 
sugarcane with poppy. The poppy npens m three or four 
tenths, while the sugarcane takes a whole year to mature. 

By these mixed sowings, called bejara, the cultivator guards 
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against total failure and at the same time raises two crop A 
for one ploughing and sowing. 

Rotation is not very systematically practised though 
understood. Cultivators generally alternate cotton with 
'jowiir. In yellow and brown soils joum is . generally rotated 
with tilli, cotton and mmeli. In black soil wheat or gram is 
alternated with jowar. 

Manure is only used on fields near to villages, and with 
poppy, sugarcane and garden produce. It is expensive, 
as cowdung is also in request as a fuel. Village sweepings 
are also used, but night soil practically never. Green manure 
IS used with poppy. This is obtained by sowing san or urad 
on the field and ploughing it into the ground when in 
flower ; the process is called san-c/i?7r or urad-chttr. 

Poppy is the only important special crop. Nothing is 
known of the date at which this plant began to be culti- 
vated for its narcotic properties. It was known in early 
times as Hippocrates is supposed to have used it, while it 
IS mentioned by Pliny and Celsus, in the first century A. D. 
Though the use of this drug did not originate with them 
it was much increased by the Muhammadans, who adopted 
It as a substitute for the wine and fermented liquors which 
were prohibited by the ordinances of their Prophet., Indian 
Barbosa, writing in 1511 and that 
of Malwa by Garcia d’Orta, in the sixteenth century. When 
first introduced into Malwa it was grown only in the doab 
between the Chambal and Sipra rivers whence its cultivation 
soon extended into Rajputana and later southwards wher- 
ever the soil was suitable. It now covers on an average 
lo,600 acres principally on the elevated land of the Malwa 
Plateau. The mar or black cotton soil is that always used 
lor Its cultivation. Clear warm sunny days with little wind 
and cool dewy nights are essential ; rain and wi^d injure the 
heads and frost is fatal. Highly fertile as the black soil is 
and capable of producing thirty .successive crops of wheat 
without any manuring, it requires for the production of this 
delicate crop, constant watering and heavy manuring : and 
even after the plants have grown up, careful daily attention 
18 needed to secure success. Some idea of the labouriousness 
of the process may be obtained when it is recollected that 
there are on an average 15,000 plants on an acre, and that 
each in Jvidual poppy head has to be separately treated 
several tunes before the opium it contains is fully extracted. 

rlnJ selected for poppy cultivation are usually 

iTfo irrigation is available and manure hw 

the hct^! to any distance. The field is first sown m 

the hot season with a crop of maize or sometimes bdjra or 



Arms* — Vert; a tower or, within twelve musk 
blossoms proper in bordure. Cre^t . — 
A sheath of arrows charged with a lily 
argent. Supporters . — Mahslr proper. 
Lambrequins . — Vert and or. 

Motto. — Nasr min Allah, “Victory is from God.” 
(Omitted in representation.) 

Note , — Green is the Muhammadan colour. Tho tower represents the 
fort of Fatehgarh. Tho musk blossoms refer to the twelve mdniH. 
They represent also the Prophet’s Hower {Am^ia erhioides)^ which is 
supposed to boar tho marks of his caress. The fish were chosen on tho 
Begam’s suggestion as being femiuino and thus in touch with her rule, 
as suitable to a city on a largo lake, and as referring to the Mdhi 
Maratih. The lily and sheath of arrows were suggested as appropriate 
to one descentled from a lino of warriors. 

Religion.— The rulers of Bhopal arc Muham- 
madans of the sunnt sect. 
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mung. After this has been cut in September the roots are 
ploughed into the ground together with cow-dung manure, 
carefully prepared beforehand in pits. 

Poppy thus raised is called makka-dusai or hicjra-dusai as 
the case may be. If dry manure is scarce, a crop of san 
{Crotolaria juncea) is planted, and when in flower is ploughed 
into the soil. When thus produced it is called san-chur poppy. 
The ground is ploughed and harrowed nine times before 
sowing. When ready it is divided up into small beds about 
5'x8' with raised edges, to facilitate watering. The seed 
is scattered broadcast on the beds and the earth turned over 
and watered at once. An expert cultivator uses about 2 lbs. 
of seed per acre, the ordinary cultivator about 3 lbs. 

The poppy plants which commence to sprout in seven to 
nine days, are subjected to a most careful series of waterings. 
There are always seven distinct waterings, which in the 
case of inferior soil may be increased by two, but more than 
nine are never given. 

The first watering is done at sowing time, and is called 
the korwdn or koradwdn, the second, the gilrwim, three days 
after, the third tisra-pdni (third watering) a week later ; the 
next two, or in the case of nine waterings four, which are called 
faydn, follow at intervals of a fortnight or twenty days. The 
penultimate watering is called the ^ylwdn (flower-watering), 
as it is made when the flower first appears, the final watering, 
which is made when half the petals have fallen, and which 
causes the rest to fall off and the capsules swell, being termed 
the ugalwdn. 

The weeding and transplanting of this crop is also a labouri- 
ous process. As soon as the plants are about three inches 
high they are thinned out to one span apart c.alled kayija (about 
eight inches), all foreign plants being weeded out. It takes 
twenty- four men per acre to perform this ^transplanting 
properly. Two weedings then take place, employing about 
thirteen men per acre. This goes on between the third 
and fifth waterings. The men aro paid in kind at the rate 
of 2 J seers of jowdf a day , and if grain is cheap two annas 
in cash are added. The young plants removed in the 
^ binning are eaten as a vegetable. 

The heads are then scarified— a process called “ chirai ” 
(slitting). Some three or four days after the last watering 
a brown pubescence appears on the capsules, which shows 
that they are ready for cutting. The cutting is effected by 
means of a knife called the ndna. It is formed of three lancet- 
shaped blades tied together, with cotton-thread, so as to leave 
s s^ce of Jinch between the blades, the threads being 
carried up the blade so as to make only about one-twelfth of 
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an inch available for cutting with. Only the epicarp and 
sarcocarp should be cut and if the blade is too long it 
injures the seed. With this knife three incisions are made on 
either side of every poppy head in a field, the knife being 
drawn sharply upwards from the bottom to the top of the 
capsule. This is done at three or four in the afternoon when 
the sun is hot, the incisions being repeated as often as the 
size of the capsule may require. 

A thick gummy milk called cMk (slime) exudes from the 
capsule during the night which is collected the next morning 
before the sun gets too hot, that is between daybreak and 9 a.m. 
This most tedious process is called litgai or lunai and is done 
with an iron scraper called a charpala. The charpala 
is made in the form of a small trough three inches broad and 
six deep, with raised edges on three sides, the fourth being 
used as a blade in the scraping. The juice when collected is 
emptied into a small earthen pot with linseed oil in it. One 
man between 7 and 10 a.m. can collect three or* four ounces 
only. This is then transferred to large jars of linseed oil. 

It takes ten men per acre to carry out the chiraiy and 
nineteen for the lugai. Each process is repeated at least three 
times, the men who scarify getting two annas a day and 
those who collect one anna, so that one acre costs Rs. 7 for 
these two processes. The collection cannot be delayed and 
to ensure attendance an advance of one rupee is given to 
each man. A small second capsule often forms called ubaUa, 
which is used to teach boys and girls how to handle this 
valuable crop. A week after the completion of these processes 
the heads dry up and arc gathered and taken to the khalu. 
wherethey are trodden out by oxen, and the seed either kept 
or sold. 

The clilk is as a rule already pledged to the banker who has 
advanced tlie money for the seed and is passed on to him by the 
cultivatot ; only a few well-tordo men sell in the open market, 
getting from six to seven rupees per seer of chlk. This chlk 
is then made into opium (see Arts and Manufactures). 

The only crops systematically irrigated are poppy, sugar- 
cane, and garden produce. Wheat, maize, and barley are 
sometimes irrigated when the water supply is abundant. 

The most common pest is the rat. These animals always 
swarm after a year of deficient rainfall and cause great damage 
by their depredations. Locusts occasionally appear, and 
gerua or rust is at times a- serious cause of loss, but only 
locally. Hail storms are not frequent, nor is frost. In 1905 
hard frost destroyed the poppy and most of the wheat and 
gram, but such visitations are rare, 
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The most important implements are the hahkhar, a weeding impletnents. 
plough or harrow, the hal or plough, dora or small plough 
passed down between rows of standing crops to loosen the 
soil at the roots, the fhaora or spade, khwfa, and khiirpi, 
large and small weeding knives, mi or seed drill and gainti 
or pickaxe. 

The total area ordinarily sown amounts to 1,108,84:1 
acres, of which kharif crops occupy 43:1,000 acres and rahi 
735,783 acres. Of this area 34,300 acres is dufasU. 

The ordinary kharif crops are jowdr {Sorglnim irops. 

which occupies about 191,510 acres, maize or makka (Zca 
mays) 23,350 acres, and the less important kdkun (Setaria 
italica), tvar {Cajanus indicus), kuikl {Panicum miliarc). mPng 
{Phaseolus mfmgo) and iirad (Phaseolus radiatns). 

At the rahi, gehun or wheat (Triticurn aestivum) covering Rubi lood 
404,920 acres, gram or chana (Ciccr aridinum) 94,731 acres ‘ ''"i”*' 
are the most important, barley or jau (Hordeum vulgare), 
masiir (Ervuni lens) are also sown to some extent. 

The important oil seeds are tilll (Sesamum indictim), Oil spoiIh. 
rameli (Guizotia oleifera), and alsi or linseed (Limim usifa- 
together occupying 99,200 acres. 

The only important fibre crop is kapds cotton (Gossypium Fihtc-H. 
indicum) covering 85,352 arccs ; ambdrl {Hibiscus cannabinus] 
and san {Crotolaria juncca) are also sown to some extent. 

Poppy {Papaver somnijerum) is the only important drug i)riig». 
cultivated, covering 12,-500 acres. Gdnja and bhang {Canabis 
saliva) are very little sown. 

Gardens are common in towns, while a few vegetables of Oaidi aM, 
ordinary kinds are grown in villages. Ihe commonest 
vegetables are various gourds, cucumbers, potatoes, cabbages, 
carrots, onions, yam, the egg-plant {SoJanum mclongena), 
mitri (Foeniculum panmosi), methi (Trigonella foenum 
graecum), and paUtk (Rhinacanihus communis). 

No new varieties of seed have been introduced exeept Progrex^. 
pissi or soft red wheat, which has been tried. Cultivators 
are so averse to any innovation that it is almost impossible 
to get them to adopt new varieties of seed. No new imple- 
ments have been adopted except the roller sugarcane mill 
which has almost entirely ousted the stone press or kdhii. 

Irrigation is general, but not extensive throughout the Irrigation. 
State, except in the hills. 

The total area assessed as irrigated at the settlement of Area 
1880 was 77,780 fwjAos (61,853 acres), but this area is believed ‘‘''• 
to have contracted considerably especially since 1899. In 
1905-06 it was estimated at 22,310 acres, 
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The sources of irrigation are wells and tanks, the former 
predominating. The water is in the case of wells drawn up 
by the charas or leather bag lift, or the dhenkli a counter- 
poise lift formed of a long beam resting on an upright, at one 
end of which a vessel is attached and at the other a weight, *' 
From tanks irrigation is effected either by means of channels 
and gravitation or, as in the case of wells. The Persian 
wheel is not common. 

The Malwi breed is the only special local breed in the State 
The cattle are of medium size, generally of a grey, silver-grey 
or white colour. They are very strong and active, having 
deep wide frames, flat, shapely bones and very hard feet. 
Their hind quarters droop slightly, while the dew-lap and loose 
skin about the neck is well developed and the hump pro- 
minent. The muzzle which is broad sho uld always be black and 
also the hair round the eye sockets and the eye membranes ; 
these are the hall marks of the breed. The head should bo 
short, the horns springing forward and up with a graceful 
outward curve. The Umatwari species of this breed is a 
heavier, less active type than the true Malwi. Cultivators keep 
cows and rear calves for agricultural purposes. 

As large tracts are lying fallow in the State there is every 
facility for keeping and breeding cattle and no difficulties are 
experienced in feeding them. 


The commonest cattle diseases are Cow-pox, mouth, 
lungs and foot diseases. The usual remedy for all these is to 
cauterise the affected part and administer a mixture of oil, 
salt and kdchris. 


Fairs, 


Agricultural 
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Holdings. ^ 
Indebted- 
ness. 


Takkavi. 


A cattle fair is held at Bhopal on Saturdays, other fairs 
are those at Sehore in April, the Ketubhan fair in Udepura 
tahsJl in January, the Jhagoria fair at Bilquis-ganj in March, 
and those held at Sewans, Islamnagar, and Bandrabhan. 

Of the total population 43 per cent, are engaged in agri- 
cultural or pastoral pursuits, and 14 per cent, in general 
labour ^hich is mainly^fonhected with agriculture. 

The classes chieffy occupied are Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Lodhis, Khatis, Kachhis and Kurmis. 

A cultivator holds on an average ohont 20 bJghas or 13 acres* 
It is the normal condition of every cultivator to be in debt. 
In almost every case the debts are an heirloom, which has 
descended from generation to generation, as between the 
cultivator’s and his banker’s families. Extravagance at 
weddings and other ceremonies is also responsible for much 
debt. , 

Advances are not made directly by the State to cultivators* 
But at the instance of the Darbar mdh^ans make advances of 


CHAFrER 1. ■ 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

SECTION I.— PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The Bhopal State is one of the principal chiefships of the 
Central India Agency, and next to Hyderabad, the most 
important Muhammadan State in India. 

The State, which lies in the BhopM Agency, and has an Situation, 
area of 0,902 square miles, comparable to that of the county 
of Yorkshire (6,067) stands on the eastern confines of Malwii, 
its most eastern districts bordering on Bundelkhand, and 
its southern districts lying in the Gondwana .tract. Unlike 
the other large States of the Agency, its territory is comprised 
in one compact block lying between 22'^32' and 24°4' N. anil 
76°28' and 78°I52' E. It is bounded on the north by the States 
of Gwalior, Basoda, IJprwai, Maksudangarh and Narsingh- 
garh, the Sironj fargana of Tonk State, and the Saiigor 
District of the Central Provinces ; on the south by the 
Narbada river, which separates it from the Hoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces ; on the cast by the Saugor 
and Narsinghpur Districts of the Central Provinces, and on 
the west by the Gwalior and Narsinghgarh States. 

The name is popularly derived from Bhojpal or Bhoja’s Namt?. 
dam, the great dam which now holds up the Bhopfil city lakes, 
having been built, it is said, by a minister of Raj a Bhoja, the 
Paramara ruler of Dhar, the still greater work which fonncrly 
held up the Tal lake being attributed to this monarch himself 
(see Bhojpur), The name is, however, invariably pronounced 
Bhupal by Hindus, and Dr. Fleet considers it to be’ derived 
simply from Bhiipala, a king, the popular derivation being 
an instance of the striving after meaning so common in S(.ch 
cases. 

The country varies markedly in different parts. Most of Natural 
the State is situated on the Malwa plateau, 4,047 square miles 
Ipng in this tract, and presents the familiar aspect of that 
region, rolling downs of yidlow grass, interspersed with rich 
fields of black cotton soil. To the south-ca.st, however, it 
is traversed by a succession of sandstone hills, forming an arm 
of the great Vindhyan range, while another branch of the 
same range strikes northwards to the west of the city of 
Bhopal. To the south lies the main line of the Vindhyas, 
with the fertile valley of the Narbada beyond it. The hilly 
region occupies 2,855 square miles. The natural divisions 
are thus two : the plateau with 4,047 square miles of area and 

B 
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tahi crpp seeds to the cultivators of Wuim villages in the 
month of October and November and realise them in March 
or April, at the time of the rabi harvest. Interest in cash is 
charged at the rate which may be settled between the parties, 
or, more commonly, is taken in kind, saivai^ or (25 per 
cent.) and deorha or IJ (50 per cent.) times the original 
amount being repaid. The ordinary rate of cas^^ interest 
charged is Rs. 12 per cent. 

SECTION II.— RENTS, WAGES. AND PRICES. 

(Tables XIII and XIV.) 

As all the land belongs absolutely to the State and no 
proprietary right-s are recognised the cultivator having only 
the right to cultivate as long as he pays the State demand 
his payments come under the head of revenue and not rent. 

Wages in kind are still common in the districts for agri- 
cultural operations. Labourers are paid in bundles of grain, 
called in the case of jotvdr, ddbi or agha^ of wheat gdivay findi 
or pula^ and of gram, dherJ. The bundle given for a day’s work 
contains about two to three seers of grain. When the prices of 
grain are high fewer ptilas^ etc., are given. Of late, since the 
famine of 1890, labour, especially at the khanf, has been so 
deficient that double or treble these wages have had to be 
given in some places, while cases have occurred where the 
crops could not be gathered at all. 

For operations connected with poppy a cash wage is 
usually given, two annas a day being the normal sum, but, as 
in the case of other crops, more has often to be given, while a 
retaining fee of Re. 1 is sometimes paid, the poppy crop being 
too valuable to be allowed to suffer. Village artisans receive 
a share of the village grain at each harvest in return for re- 
pairing implements, etc. 

Cash wages have risen somewhat, but not to such an Caeh. 
extent as in many parts of Central India, being considerably 
lower in Bhopal town than those prevailing at Indore town, 

140 miles distant. 

- These have risen markedly of late years. Before the prioos. 
opening of railways and metalled roads the variations in prices 
of grain at places, no great distance apart, were enormous. 

Thus, in 1881, jowar, which was selling at Bhopal at 24 seers 
to the rupee, was selling at Indore at 21 seers. While, there- 
fore, improved communication has raised the prices of grain 
generally, it has immensely steadied them, as there is no 
difficulty in removing a surplus or supplying a deficiency. 

The cultivat|)r, thoi%h he is said not to have quite recover- Matibul 
ed from the effects of the famine of 1899, is not in bad cir- 
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the hilly with 2,865 square miles. The plateau land is highly 
fertile and grows wheat, make, jowar, rice, and poppy while 
the hills arc clothed in forest, with patches of fertile soil at 
their feet. 


Hill systkm. The hill system of the State is formed by the great Vin- 
dhyan range and numerous spurs which strike out from the 
main chain. The average elevation of the main chain, which 
lies in the south of the State, is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, peaks 
rising here and them to over this height. At Singarcholi near 
Bhopal (2M°17' N.; 77°24' E.) a peak rises to 2,061 feet, one 
near Mahalpur, to 2,004, and one on the scarp of the range 
north of Hoshangabad, close to the spot where the railway line 
breaks through the range, to 2,137 feet. 

The range was in ancient days known as the Vindhyadri 
and Riksha mountains, 'fhe former term being more or less 
general, but applied rather to the portion lying in Rewali, 
while the section in Bhopal was known as the Pariyatra, 
possibly as having been the early limit of the Aryan wan- 
derers. The Vindhyas have always ranked next the Hima- 
layas in importance, as the southern boundary of the Madhya 
desha or Middle region. Hindu mythology has much to tell 
about the range, which served as a place of meditation for the 
nshis, being especially connected with Agastya Mnni. At 
the command of this sage the great range bowed its head to 
let him pass to the Deccan, and as ho never returned, it has 
ever remained bowed and inferior to the Himalayas, originally 
the smaller chain. 

1 he range in Bhopal varies markedly in its constitution. 
Where it enters the State on the east it consists of massive 
sandstones and shales of the series known as the Vindhyan, 
but from Ginn ilrgarh westwards it is formed of basalt which 
overlies the sandstone. In appearance it forms along, steep 
scarp, with bold headlands and re-entrant bays suggesting a 
sea-worn cliff. ^ 


Rivisers 
and Lakes. 


The Betwa. 


The sandstone is of great value for building purposes and 
has been quarried for centuries. 

The slopes arc in most places covered with forest which, 
however, owing to want of care and mismanagement have 
deteriorated considerably, and have not now the value they 
would have had if they had been carefully looked after. 

The watershed is formed by the Vindhyan range. To the 
north two rivers of importance and their numerous tribu- 
toies flow towards the Jumna dodh, these are the Betwa and 
Parbati. 

M largest river in Central India.* To 

old Hindu writers it was known as the Vetravati, and is always 


y 
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cumstances, and now enjoys many little luxuries unknown 
twenty or thirty years ago, such as cheap cloth of finer kinds, 
kerosene oil, knives and iron. 

Aliddie class The middle class, represented by the clerk, is probably in 

man. enviable position. He is obliged to keep up appear- 

ances, while his pay is small. Moreover, his family do not con- 
tribute to the household expenses till late in life and have to be 
educated, while pensions are not ordinarily granted in Darbar 
service. 


Merchant. 


Rajput and 
Muhamma- 
dan class. 


The mercantile community is the most flourishing. A 
settled administration, long years of peace, and immensely 
improv(Ml conditions of trade and commerce have all tended to 
increase the wealth of this section of the community. 

The Rajput and upper middle Muhammadan classes, 
who, as a rule, consider cultivation above their dignity, 
are mostly deeply involved in debt which they make no effort 
to shake off. Education also is not looked on by them with 
favour, and they are, therefore, left behind in the race. Ex- 
travagance at marriages and at other ceremonial occasions 
assists to maintain this state of affairs. 


Tlie day labounu-’s position should have im[)roved since the 
a )ourcr. reduction in population has raised the demand for field work- 
ers, but he has derived little real advantage from higher wages 
which invariably go to fill the pockets of the Bania or wine 
seller. 


SECTION III.— FORESTS. 

(Table IX.) 

Classe.s. The State forests are divided into three classes, Reserved, 

Brotected, and Village-protected. The reserved forests are 
entirely closed to the cutting of timber. In the protected area 
certain trees only are protected, \nz., sdgwn (Tectona grandis), 
sdj {Terininalia tomentosa), tendu (Dioapyros tomentosa), shl- 
sham {Dalbergia sissu), hlja {Pterocarpus marsupium) ,chandan 
{tantalum album — the sandalwood tree), and the hoha {Termin- 
alia arfuna) on account of their timber, and dm (the mango — 
Mangifcra indica), achdr (Buchanania latifolia), mahud (Bassia 
latifolia), kJiirru (Mimusops hexandra), and Ma/?7r(Date palm 
— Phccnix Sylvcstris) on account of their fruit. 

There are two forest officers in the State with an estab- 
lishment for watch and ward, consisting of a darogah or 
overseer with patrols, and the rawdn-nigdr or collector of dues. 
The inmates of villages on the forest border are allowed 
to have wood free on the understanding that they protect the 
forest and report acts committed against forest rules. In 
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described as rising in the Pariyatra mountains. The stream 
is mentioned by Kfilidas in the Meghadutay Vfho — 

“ On going to the capital of that country (which is known 
everywhere by the famous name of Vidisha) you will drink 
the sweet waters of the Vetravati, in a drink made more 
delightful by the murmuring sounds heard from its banks.” 

Keshodas, a poet of Akbar’s day, describes it in glowing 
terms, comparing it to liquid moonlight. The river rises at 
the village of Kumri N.;77°2-9' E.) in the Tal tahsJl 

near Bhoj pur. It flows in a general north-easterly direction 
through tlic State for 50 miles. It is nowhere of large size 
within State t(^rritory. Near Bhoj pur it meets tlie Kaliasot 
and these two streams formerly contributed to make the great 
Tal lake. No tributaries of grejit importance except the 
Kaliasot meet it in Bhopal territory ; others are the Kuhu, 

Maniari, Guni and Kerwa, the last two joining the K:‘liasot. 

The western ParbatT, as it is called, to distinguish it from The Paibati. 
the stream in northern Gwalior, rises at the village of Buraria- 
kheri (22‘V;0' N. 7()“.‘KrE.) near Ashta, and flow> for about 
90 miles through the State, forming its western boundary 
throughout most of its course. Its chief ti'ibutaries are 
the A j rial, Papnas and two streams called the Parua. 

The other series of streams i^ formed of those which flow The Narbada, 
southwards to join th(‘ Narbadii. The Narbada itself flows 
for about 125 miles along the southern border of the State. 

This river is well-known as one of the most sacred in India. 

It here contains a large volume of water, which does not dry 
up throughout the year. Small boats are able to navigate 
for short distances on some reaches. It is fed by many 
tributaries of which the most important are, the Sindor 
Khand, (Khar), Ghogra, Tendoni, Barna, Dobi, Bhagner, 

Bhabhar, Kolar, Harnbar, Ajnal, Goni and Jamner. 

Except some scattered references, the result of a few Geoloot.^ 
hasty observations, nothing so far has been published re- 
garding the geology of Bhopal. Only the southern part of 
the State has been as yet examined in detail and the follow- 
ing groups of rocks are known there : — 

Recent alluvial deposits.' 

Pliocene or Pleistocene freshwater beds. 

Laterite. 

Deccan Trap and Intertrappeans. 

Lameta. 

Vindhyans. 

Bijawars. 

The Vindhyans constitute the most important group 
within the portion surveyed. A number of divisioaa have 

* By Mr. E. Vredenburg, Q(’ologiral Survey oj India. 
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other places villagers are allowed to cut wood free up to a 
value equal to 5 per cent, on the assessed revenue. Firing 
grass in the neighbourhood of a forest is a criminal offence. 

There are also many square miles of grass land which go 
waste yearly owing to the impossibility of transporting the hay. 

The forest work is done by the (Jonds, Kols, Korkus, 
Dhanaks and other jungle tribes. Rupees 3 to 1 a month arc- 
paid for their services. 

The income and expenditure in conm'ction with the forest Revenue, 
department are as given in Tables XVI 11 and XIX. The 
figures show that the income is exceedingly low with r(*gard 
to the extensive area coverc'd by the forests, a fact due to 
unsystematic control, and the large free grants nnuhn 

The more important forest trees ar(^ givnm Ix'low : — Tr. os. 


Achar 



Buchanan ia lat i folia . 

Am 



Mango — M aiufilcra ind icn. 

Amaltas . . 



Cassia fistula. 

Ankol 



A lanfjiuni laniarckii. 

Aonla 



Fh ffllanth us cnihl ica . 

Bahera . . 



Term inalia belerica. 

Bans 



Bam boos ( Dendrocala m us strict us ) . 

Bargat, Bar 



Ficus ind ica. 

Bel 



Ai(jlc marmclos. 

Ber 



7Azif ph us j u juha. 

Bhilawa . . 



Scmicarpus anacardium . 

Bija 



Ptcrocarpus m a rs u pi u m . 

Chandan 



Sandal — Santalum all) u m. 

Dhaman . . 



Grewia vestita and tilid'joUa, 

Dhaora . . 



A nogeissus lat ijol ia. 

Dikamali 



G a r deni a lucida . 

Dudhai . . 



Wr ight ia tomentosa . 

Gadhapalas 



Ert/th r ina s uherosa . 

Ganiar 



The candle tYec~~(!()cld<)sperynum 
gossgpium. 

Ghatbor . . 



Zizifphus xylopera. 

Gondi, Lasora 

, , 


Cordia niifxa. 

Gular 



Ficus glomerata. 

Gurar ; Safed Siris 


Albizzia procxra. 

Gurja, Giirjan 



Garuga pinnota. 

Haldu . . 

, , 


Adina cordifolia. 

Harsingar 



Nyctanthes arbor -iristis. 

Hingota . . 



Balanites roxhurghii. 

Imli 



Tamar indus indica. 

Jamrasi . . 



Eleodendron ro'xfnirghii. 

Jamun 



Ewjenia jarnholana. 

Kachnar . . 



Baukinea variegala : purpurea^ etc. 

Kanji 



Pofujamia glabra. 

E 2 
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been recognised whose probable correlation with those found 
elsewhere is as follows : — 

1 1 . I Jj^per Bhander sandstone. 

10. Sirbfl shales. 

9. Lower Blninder sandstone. 

8. Bhander limestone. 

7. Ginnurgarh shales. 

6. U pper lie wall sandstone. 

5. Jliiri shales. 

4. Lower llewah sandstone. 

3. Kaimiir sandstone. 

2. Kaimiir conglomerate. 

1. Lower Vindliyans. 

The term “ Ginnurgarh shales” derived from a hill-fort in 
Bhopfil territory was selected by Mr. Mallet to designate a 
very constant division of the Upper Vindliyans, and there 
seems to be very little doubt that the divisions (7) and (8) 
ex})osed in Ginnurgarh hill do really represent the Bhander 
linuisl one and underlying shales of the more thoroughly sur- 
veyed districts. Still, owing to the vast unsurveyed tracts 
that intervene, it is impossible to obtain absolute certainty 
on this point, and until the survey is completed there just 
remains a possibility that the group (4) belongs to the upper 
part of the Kairnur and that (5) represents the Panna 
shales, in which case all the overlying groups would have to 
be shifted two divisions lower down in the classification. 
For the present purposes of description the identifications 
here suggested will be adhered to. 

I^he Vindliyans in the portion surveyed form a synclinc 
whose axis first runs about west-south -west and then takes 
a rather sharp bend almost at right angles to a north-north- 
west direction. The southern scarp of the west-south-west 
striking portion of this syncline forms the continuation of 
the Vindhyan range, its direction scarcely exhibiting any 
variation westwards, frem its commencement at the bend of 
the Son. From the eastern frontier of Bhopal the Vindhyan 
scarp preserves this direction unaltered as far as Ginnurgarh 
hill, with the exception of two local bends due to the dis- 
turbing influence of the second direction of folding. West 
of Ginnurgarh, the geological series distinguished as 
“ Vindhyan ” ceases to take part in the constitution of the 
Vindhyan range. The range still continues as a geo- 
graphical feature, preserving its rectilinear appearance and 
enclosing the Narbada valley to the north, but it is formed 
by entirely difTerent rocks, principally basalts belonging to 
the Deccan and Mfilwa trap. Beyond Ginnurgarh hill, the 
Vindhyan escarpments, greatly concealed by basalt, continue 
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Karai 

. . Sterculia urens. 

Kari, Girdu 

. . Holharrena antidysenterica. 

Khajur . . 

. . Phoenix sylvestris. 

Khejra . . 

. . Prosopis spicigera. 

Khair 

. . Acacia catechu. 

Khirni 

, , Mimusops hexandra. 

Koha 

, . Terminqlia arjuna. 

Kusam . . 

. . Schleichera trijuga. 

Mahua 

, . Bassia loti folia. 

Mokha . . 

, , Schrehem smetenioides. 

Nim 

, , Melia indica. 

Pakhar . . 

Ficus infecioria. 

Palas, Dliak, Khakra 

, , Buiea frondosa. 

Papra 

, , Oardenia latifolia. 

Phandara 

, , Erythrina indica. 

Phansi . . 

, , Dalbc^rgia paniculata. 

Pipal 

Ficus religiosa. 

Reunja, Ringha 

, , Acacia leucophlea. 

Sagun 

. , Teak — Tectona grandis. 

Saj 

, , Terminalia tomentosa. 

Salar 

, , Shorea robust a. 

Semal 

Bonibax malabaricum. 

Shisham . . 

, , Dalbergia sissu, and latifolia. 

Siris 

, , Alhizzia lebbecJc. 

Tendil 

, , Diospyros tomentosa. 

Tinas 

. . Eugenia dalhergioides. 

Tun 

Cedrela toona. 

We wan, Gumhar 

, . Gmelina arbor ea. 


SECTION IV.— MINES AND MINERALS. 

(Table XII.) 

The chief mineral products of the State are the magnificer 
sandstones met with in many places, and which have been ej 
tensively use_d in the construction of buildings since' the day 
of the Sanchi Tope (250 B. C.) up to the present time (see Gee 
logy SMpm). At Ginniirgarh lime is worked to a small exten 
by the State Public Works Department, but it is ordinaril 
obtained from the kankar of the Narbada Valley. Iron ston 
IS also found m some parts and the metal smelted. Jhamu 
village (23° 25' N. and 78° 8' E.) has long been famous 
and the iron made there is even now preferred to that Iron 
Iturope for some purposes. The stone used is a rich ha?matit. 
which IS smelted with charcoal. The industry has, however 
declined since the famine of 1899.00. Till then Rs. 2 000 i 

anL' feed by Bhopal traders for its mainten- 

ance and the State levied a duty of four rupees per furnace 
and one anna per maund of iron produced. ^ 
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in a north-north-west direction towards Bhopal. The highest 
beds, the sandstones of the Upper Bhander division, occur 
along the axis of the synclinal fold, occupying a consider- 
able area principally to the east and south-east of the town 
of Bhopfil. Between the eastern portion of the Upper 
Bhander outcrop and the alluvial plain of the Narbada, 
all the underlying members of the Vindhyaii series occur 
in normal order, the lowest beds, No. 1 of the above list, 
a group of shales probably referable to tlui Lower Vindhyans 
being exposed only locally at the foot of the southernmost 
scarp, the base of the series being everywhere concealed 
beneath the alluvium. In the opposite branch of the syncline, 
north-east of the great spread of Upper J^hander, in 
the country surrounding the historic town and fort of 
Raisen, the whole series is again exposed down to the shale.s 
No. 1, whose base, however, is a^jain concealed, this time 
by Deccan trap. 

South of Ginnurgarh hill there is an anticlinal axis, south 
of which the beds dip indirections approximating more or 
less south, and thus disa|>pear beneath th(i alluvial beds 
of the Narbada valley. A few detached outcrops come into 
view along the course of the river and south of it in the 
Hoshangabad District, usually belonging to beds rather high 
up in the series. It is probable that the southern boundary, 
concealed by newer beds, is faulted. 

The Kaimur sandstone No. 3 has been extensively quarried 
and yields material admirably suited for building purposes 
and ornamental work, fully equal to the best (nuinar or 
Mirzapur stone (belonging to the same geological subdivi- 
sion) from which it is distinguished by its deep purplc-r(‘d 
colour. The elaborate temple of Nemawar in Indore terri- 
tory appears to be built of this stone which must have been 
quarried from one of the outcrops situated in Bhopal. 

The Lower Rewah sajidstone. No. 4, is of far greater thick- 
ness than in the eastern portion of the Vindhyan outcroj) in 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, and resembles, in this 
respect, the same group as developed in Gwalior. At the 
base of the LTpper Rewah sandstone. No. 0, there occurs a 
great development of extremely regular flagstone, forming a 
singularly cons ant band at this horizon throughout Central 
India. They are largely quarried at many points along their 
outcrop.^ 

The limestone of Ginnuigarh hill and of the neighbouring 
scarps has never been used for burning into lime though per- 
fectly well suited to that purpose, “ kankar ” from t^e 

1 The flagstone quarries of Hoshangubud are situated in this Hiinii* 
band. 
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SECTION V.— ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Except opium manufacture the State has no industries Cotton 
of any importance. The usual coarse cloth is made in all 
villages of any size. At Sehore a fine cloth and muslin 
industry of old standing still lingers, but is on the decline 
and the production is not on a large scale. The chief 
industries are enumerated below. 

Stone mortars, the materials for which are found on the Others, 
banks of the Narbada, are made in Chhipaner. Daris are made 
in Bhaironda in the southern district ; leather boxes 
in Chichili in the southern district ; kharwa cloth is manu- 
factured in Bareli in the southern district ; blankets are 
manufactured in Jethari ; betel-clippers (saraiita) made by 
the local blacksmiths of Deori in the eastern district 
are considered of very superior quality and workmanship ; 
pagris of fine texture, waist cloths, and several kinds of cotton 
cloth of good quality are manufactured in Ashta in the west- 
ern district, while Bhopal town has long been famous for 
its native jewellery. The turbans and cloths worked with 
gold and silver thread with fine ornamental borders, and 
metal cMlams (that part of a hukka which (jontains the 
tobacco) are manufactured at Sehore in the western district. 

In the Central Jail at Bhopal woollen and cotton carpets, 
blankets, and niivuT are now being made, and a flourishing 
tile industry has been in existence for some years. 

Another industry, carried on chiefly in Bhopal city, is Gutka. 
the manufacture of (jutkdy the mixture of betel-nut, catechu, 
clove, cardamom, pistachio, and other spices, which is chewed 
with chunain by almost every inhabitant of the capital. 

The principal and certainly the most lucrative industry is Opium, 
the manufacture of Malwa ojiium, chiefly for the China market. 

The chik (crude opium) collected from the poppy plants 
(see Agriculture) is received from the cultivator soaked in 
linseed oil to prevent its drying. This composition is kej)t 
for about six weeks in bags of double sheeting in a dark room 
until the oil drains oflf. In the beginning of the rains the ba^p 
are emptied into large copper vessels called cJuik in which it 
is pressed and kneaded, after which it is again kneaded in a 
succession of flat copper pans called pardt till of sufficient 
consistency to be made into balls. Each ball weighs about 
40 tolas (16 oz.). The ball is then dipped into some waste 
opium liquor called Tobbci or jethdpdfil and covered with pieces 
of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then placed on the pathria, 
a shelf, or rack also covered with poppy leaf, to dry. The 
balls are thus freed of all superfluous oil. After about a month 
the cakes are cut open and remade so as to allow the interior 
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Narbadfi alluvium being used instead.^ The limestone is 
over 100 feet thick at Ginnurgarh but disappears a few miles 
to the east, a circumstance tending to throw a slight amount 
of doubt on the correct identification of the Ginnurgarh 
rock with the true Bhauder or “ Nagod” limestone which, 
in its type area, is rcunarkably constant, tn its ’characters, 
howev('r, and in those of tlie associated shales there is a 
close agreement with the rocks described elsewhere under the 
same names. 

It is in the overlying .-trata, however, that the survey 
(ioinnienced in Bhopfil disclosed 1 he greatest divergence from 
the coiTesponding divisions so far established in other 
regions, I hough the changes observed are in harmony with 
till' behaviour of I he strata el ewhere. The Lower Bhander 
sand^one where it first appears at the eastern extremity of 
the Ithander tableland, near Maihar in Baghelkhand, is only 
oui(‘ 10 or 20 h'ct 1 hick. It gradually increases westwards 
and is about 200 feet ( hick in the Jabalpur region. In Bhopal 
the tliiekness has increased enormously and still continues 
increasing from east to west, till, in the W(*stern part of its 
outcrop it is a great deal over 1,000 feet. This enormous 
mcrcMse coincides with a corresponding decrease in the over- 
lyi.ig sirbu shales vvdiich, no doubt, are gradually trans- 
formed into sandstones in a westerly direction. In the out- 
lying hills (‘ast of the Bhander tableland, they are close on 
1,000 feet thick. Their thickness becomes gradually less as 
the Ilhander scari)S are followed westwards. In Bhopal it is 
nowliere more than .‘500 h^ct, in the district surveyed, and 
lli('. shales rajhdly dwindle westwards, till, south of the town 
of Bhopal they hav^e eiitirely disappear(‘d nothing but a layer 
ot thin-bedded (lags remaining to mark the base of the 
Bhander scarp. North of the capital the shales re- 
a|)pear and probably increase again northwards as they are 
known to be well n^presented further north in the Rajputana 
States of Karauli and Dholpur. 

logetluvr with the change in thickness, there is a great 
alteration in the mineral character of the Lower Bhander 
sandstone. In Baghelkhand and Bundolkhand as well as in 
the Britxsh districts further west, it is a coarse, gritty sand- 
stone of no value as a building material. In Bhopal, though it 
contains some pebbly layers, and even a conglomerate of 
laige boulders, the majority of the beds are of very fine and 
even grain, and these qualities, taken in connection with the 
enoiiiioiis massiveness of the bedding, produce a building 
material of great excellence. The quarries, from which were 


^ Mullet. 
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Mills. 

(Table XL) 


History. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


portions to dry and the whole to become of uniform consist- 
ency. Opium before sale is tested by being boiled for ten 
minutes, the solution being then filtered through a triple 
thickness of blotting paper; if it passes clear it is good, if it 
leaves a sediment on the paper or in the vessel, it is not 
accepted. An inferior opium called rMa is extracted from 
• by boiling them. The residual solution is the 

lethlpdiu mentioned above. This is collected by soaking cloths 
in it, which, when dried, are covered with a residuum of opium. 
The process is called 'jhob. The rahha opium sells mostlv in. 
the Punjab. 

A combined ginning factory, saw mill, grass press, and 
flour mill exists in the city. It contains 43 gins. Two hun- 
dred hands are eniployed in the busy season, and fifty or sixty 
hands at other times. Male labourers get two annas a day 
and female labourers one anna and a half. Raw cotton is senr 
in from the villages, the cleaned article being pressed into bales 
and sent to Bombay. Hay is also exported. The busy sea- 
son lasts from December to the end of May. The average 
earnings per month of a full-time hand are from four to seven 
rupees. The supply of labourers is adequate. It is not now 
under the direct management of the State, but is let out on con- 
tract for five years at Rs. 14,500 per annum. 


SECTION VI.— COMMERCE AND TRADE. 

•j commerce has con- 

siderably increased, though it cannot as yet be said to be very 
extensive. Those engaged in commerce are for the most part 
well off, some having considerable fortunes, especially mer- 
chants in the grain trade, opium, and cloth trade, which are 
the most extensive. 

Money is generally hoarded, only those who lend money 
professionally placing it out at interest. 

The principal exports are wheat, gram, mustard seed, 
linseed, sesamum, poppy seed, opium, cotton, ghl, hay, 
mironji nut of the Brnhanania latifolia, gum, lac, tamarind, 
hides, bones, kharwa cloth, betel-clippers, honey, 
wax and wood for building purposes. 

The principal imports are kerosene oil, sugar, salt, cocoa- 
nut, betel-nut, catechu, tobacco, combs made of horn, pins, 
needles, knives, paper, pens, English shoes, caps, umbrellas, 
cloth, melons, plantains, and match boxes. 

Wheat, gram, tuar, linseed, sesamum, poppy seed, opium, 
mus ard seed, cotton, horn, hides, bones, skin, ghly and honey 
are exported to Bombay ; wax and musli to Delhi ; honey to 
uujardt; lac and gum to Mirzapur, horns and skins to 
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obtained some of the materials for the northern piers of 
the Narbada viaduct near Hoshaiigiibad, appear to be situated 
within the outcrop of this division. The su]>erb moscjue which 
the late Shah-Jalian Begam erected at Bhopfil is built of 
sandstone from this group. A lower horizon of the same 
division has supplied the materials for one of tlu' oldest build- 
ings in India, the famous Buddhist st?pa at Saiichi, which is 
situated in this State. 

The Upper Bhander sandstone as it occurs in IBiopfd is a 
dark purplish red fine-grained rock forming massive beds of 
enormous thickness in which charact(*r it diflers from the same 
division as exposed in the eastern Bhantier tableland where the 
sandstone is comparativc'ly thin-bedded. Bv Bho])al as elsi'- 
where, it forms an excellent building stone and has been used 
in the construction of several ancient buildings, amongst 
which may be mentioned the gigantic temple of IBiojinir 
situated about five miles east of Dip railway station. 

The Vindhyans are to a great i‘xtent concealed by the 
basalt flows of the Deccan trap, the geological boundaric's of 
wliieh are very intricate in consecpience of the irregularity 
of the surface overwhelmed by the eru])tions. The pre- 
sence of narrow outcrops of Deccan trap following the dee])est 
part of many river valleys indicates that the topography of 
the region occupied by the Vindhyans was abn(/st iihmtical 
with the ])resent one, the (hi land surlac(‘ liaving reappear- 
ed unclianged owing to the rapid W(‘alh<d’ing ol tlie easily 
decomposed basalt as companal with tin* Vindhyan sand 
stones. lb)th to the east a!ul w<*st of the main outcrop of 
the Vindhean rocks, tho vadcana* basalts occur continu- 
ously over iargc areas : the west(;rn distri('t in |)articular, 
all round Sehore, is prob.ibly (jccu[)ied entir<‘!y l)y these 
rocks. 

The Deeean Trap, wlien present in any great thickness, 
consists of a suecessioii of basalt flows piiiired out at vaiying 
intervals of time within the Ujiper (hetaceous period. 
Occasionallv fn^sh water strata, prinelpally eailhy shales 
and mere or less siliceous liiiH'stones, are intenailatod be- 
tween su(M;essive flows, indical ing that during tin*, intervals 
between the (nviptions, fresh-water lakes occupied p(jrtions 
of the surface of s()li(iified lava. 

The fo.ssils most frequently met with in these “inter- 
trappeans ” are large gastropods belonging t(y the species 
Physa Prinsepii, and remains aquatic plants bi h ngirig to the 
genus Chara. 

East and west of the main Vindhyan outcrop the basalt 
has not been denuded to so great an extent and rises into 
tablelands the highest portions of which often carry masses 
of laterite that sometimes yield iron ores. 
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Cawnpore and Madras ; combs to Indore and Jabalpur ; 
melons to Bombay, Calcutta, Indore, and Ujjain ; chironji 
and dhania go to Cawnpore ; gutka, wood for building 
purposes, and bamboos to different places. 

Fine salt is imported from Pachbhadra in Rajputana and 
kdla naynak (coarse salt) from the Punjab ; cloth, spices, soap, 
copper, tin, brass, and iron sheets, European hardware and 
cutlery, watches, chains, tables, etc., ropes, cocoanut fibre, 
kerosene oil, wool, tea, caps, fruits, match boxe^ paper, 
sugar, sulphur, and many other articles from Bombay. 
Jarda (tobacco) comes from Gujarat, Kanauj, and Furrukh- 


abad. 

The Nizumat headquarters are the chief centres of district [ ° 

trade, while Bhopal, Sehore, and other places on the railway 
act as distributing and collecting centres. The periodical fairs, 
mostly religious in character, or mixed religious and com- 
mercial, are important gathering places. Most villages of any 
size also have a weekly market at which necessaries are 
bought and sold, and grain and oil seed are brought tor 
purchase by agents of firms in the city. 

The Banias, mostly Marwaris, are the principal traders. 

They deal in piece-goods, opium, grain, and money-lending; 

Bohoras (Musalmans) trade in kerosene oil, metals, and hard- 
ware • and Parsis in European stores. Shopkeepers are 
found in all large villages. They sell necessaries to cultivators 
and buy grain as agents for firms. Many also make 
pecunia:^ advances to their clients. The British rupee which 
18 the only legal tender is the medium of exchange, hundis 
being used in big transactions ; currency notes are unpopular 
and little used. 

The two railway lines, the Great Indian Penmsula and 
Bhopal-Uiiain railways, and the metalled roads arc the chief 
trade routes. Goods are carried by cart to the railway, except 
along country tracks in the rains, when donkeys, bullocks and 
ponies are employed. 

Of European firms Messrs. W. A. Graham & Co. have 
a bulk oil installation at Bhopal. The big native fi^ are 
those of Ram Kishen, Pirthi 

Meghii Bhai, Kalianji Bhai, and Jawahir Mai Kedar Nath. 

Among Muhammadans are, Muhammad Nazir Khan, Abdul 
Hawan, Sabir Ali, andHusainji Bhai ; of Parsis Dorabji 
is the only large trader. 

The only important external trade is the opium export External 
trade with Bombay for the China market. A certam amount 
of grain and oilseed, tilU in particular; passes to Europe 
through Bombay firms. 
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BoTAJjy. I 


^ Fauna. 
TViJd animals. 

Birds. 

Fi^h, 

Rcptil(\s. 

Insects. 

CliMatk. 
(Table I.) 

Rainfall. 
(Table II.) 


All the Vindhyan subdivision together with the Deccan 
trap are present in full force up to the line along which the 
survey was interrupted and nothing can be said regarding 
their distribution or the possible occurrence of other beds 
in the unsurveyed part of the State, including considerable 
areas in the distri(!t of Raisen and Mardanpur, the greatest 
portion of Unirauganj and Schore, and the whole of Devi- 
pura, Berasia, Doraha, Ichhawar, Chhipaner, and all the 
outlying patches beyond the main area of the State. 

The flora vary in the sandstone region and the basaltic. In 
the former the jungle is much closer and teak and tendit com- 
moner than in the latter where dJmk and various mimosae 
flourish. The vegetation of the State is largely composed of 
scrubby forest, including Tectona, Terminalia, Anogeissus^ 
Bulea, Stephegjfne, Buchamnia, BoswelUa, and frequent 
str(itches of Dendromlamm strictus. The brushwood includes 
many shruby forms such as Zizyphus^ Capparis, Grewia, 
Cimmia, PhyUanthm, Antidesmi^ and Carissa. 

The forests in the State afford ample cover to large species 
of animal, and tiger, panther, and sdtnhar {Cervus unicolor) 
are common. In former days the wild buffalo j/awms) 
used to occur, but it is now extinct in this region. The 
smaller deer su(;h as the black buck {Antilope cervicapra) 
and chinkdra {GazeUabenettii) are met with everywhere. 

All the birds usually found occur, including most classes 
of game bird. Of migratory water fowl, geese, pochards, 
mallard, gadwall, pintail, widgeon, teal, and other species 
appear in the cold season. 

The big rivers and streams contain many varieties of fish, 
the mdlmr (Barbus mosal) rohu (Labeo rohita), ma/rral or 
sdnwal (Op/iioccphalus pimctaius) being common. 

The re})tiles include many varieties of snake, including the 
cobra (Naiatripudians)^ daboia (Daboia chjans)^ krait (Bimjarus 
caeruleus), common ratsnakes, and pythons. 

Insects are of many kinds, nocuous and innocuous. The 
first class includes locusts, mosquitoes, scorpions and the like, 
the latter, many finely coloured butterflies, moths and cicadas. 

The climate is, generally speaking, temperate through- 
out the State, though somewhat greater extremes are 
encountered in the hilly region and the Narbada valley. 

Ihe average rainfall varies in different parts from 30 to 
40 inches rising to 50 inches for the district surrounding the 
chief town. A maximum fall of 05 inches was recorded in 
1875 and a minimum of 24 in 1805. 


By LieuteuaDt Colouci L. Piuin, 1.M.IS., Botanical Survey of India. ' 
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Indigenous measures are still in general use, though in 
Bhopal town English weights and measures are well under- 
stood and employed to a certain extent. 

(Avoirdu-**** articles of bulk. The weights are 

poisk ” oblong, square or round, and made of metal. 


8 Khashkhash (poppy seeds) 

equal 

1 Chdwal 

8 Chdwals 


1 Ratti, 

8 Rattis 


1 Masha, 

12 Mashas 

>> 

1 Tola. 

5 Tolas (British rupees) 

>> 

1 Chhatdk. 

4 Chhatdks 

fi 

1 Pao. 

4 Paos 

9 ) 

1 Seer. 

5 Seers 

}> 

1 Panseri. 

, 8 Panseris 

ff 

1 Maund. 

6 Maunds 

)) 

1 Mdni. 

100 Mdnis 

5 ) 

1 Mandsa. 

100 Mandsas 

>> 

1 Kandsa. 


(rice grain). 


The British seer is equal to 80 tolas (or rupees) ; the 
Bhopali seer to 96 tolas, or 100 Bhopali rupees (old cur- 
rency). 


Capacity, 


Tjongth, 


Surface. 


Time. 


Liquids are measured in seers, chhataksy and paos. The 
vessels contain an amount of water of this weight ; when 
used with liquids of a different specific gravity, the weight 
is of course only nominal. 

The English yard of 36 inches is well known, but the yaz, 
of 16 (jiras is in general use. This gaz is 22J giras (6 inches) 
longer than the British yard. 

The unit of surface measure is the blgha which is equivalent 
to 3,402*7 square yards. One acre is thus equivalent to 
two- thirds of a higha. 

The Hijri year is followed in the State generally, but the 
official year is that of the Muslim solar year which commenced 
on March 20th, 571 A.D., the date of Muhammad’s birth. 
It contains twelve months named after the signs of the Zodiac 
beginning with Hamal (Aries). The ordinary year consists of 
365 days with a leap year of 366 days every four years 
according to the Julian reckoning. The year thus com* 
mences in March and April. In 1907 the 1st Hamal corre- 
sponded with the 23rd March. 

The Hijri year starts from the date of the flight (Hijra) of 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, which took place on the 
night of July 16th, 622 A.D. It is a simple lunar year of twelve 
lunations (months) of alternately 30 and 29 days each. As 
a mouth of 29J days is less than one mean lunation^ an 
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It is certain that the destruction of the vast Bhojpur 
lake in the fifteenth century affected the climate materially. 
The winds from the soutli blowing over its area of 250 S(|uare 
miles must have appreciably affected conditions in the plateau 
to its north, and assisted to maintain the forests in a flour- 
ishing state. 


SECTION II.- HISTORY. 

(Genea logica 1 T re (‘. ) 

The history of the Bhopal State dates from the eighteenth 
century, when Dost Muhammad Khan, an Afghan of the 
Mirzai Khel of the Warakzais of Tirah, obtained the par<iana 
of Berasia in Malwa: Dost Muhammad Kliaii’s father, Nnr 
Muhammad, accom|)aiiied his son into India, where they 
arrived in A. II. 1100 (IflOfl-OT), the thirt y-seventh year of the 
reign of Aurangzeb. Dost Muhammad wcjit at first to Lohaii 
Jalalabad (in the Muzaffarnagar District of the United Prov- 
inces) where a colony of his clansmen was settled. 

Soon after his arrival, however, h(» kilh'd a man in a (juarrel 
and fearing that Ik; would be arrested fled to D(*Ihi, and 
attached himself to a l)ody of imjx'rial troojis that was on its 
way to attack the Marathas in Malwa. 

On reaching Malwa he took service under the; Raja of 
Sitamau.- Later on he deposited such belongings as he had 
with the Governor of Bhilsa Muhammad Faruk, and pro- 
(;eeded to hire out his services to any of the numerous j)ctty 
Rajput chiefs of Malwa who were ready to pay for them. 

A rumour of his having been killed in a skirmish reached 
Muhammad Fiiruk, who at once seized the property left in 
trust with him and Dost Muhammad, on returning soon 
after, was only able to recover a part. 

He then took service under Thakur Anand »Singh Solanki 
of Mangalgarh. The Thakur was obliged to j)rf>cecd to Delhi, 
leaving his estate in the charge of his mother and Dost Muham- 
mad. The Thakur died in Delhi and his mother soon after, 
upon which Dost Muhammad appropriated such valuables 
as he could and went to Berasia. Berasia was at this time 
held on lease by one Taj Muhammad Khan, who lived at 
Delhi, leaving the management of the district to his agents. 
These agents were (juite unable to cope with their numerous 
Rajput neighbours, who raided and devastated the country. 

A E. M. H., vii, 396, 537 ; viii, 19 . 

2 The State account.s say under Kiij Singh which must be a mistake, 
ns he ruled from 1743 tp 1752. Raja Kesho Diis was ruling from 
1695 to 1748. It may be remarked that the dates relating to Dost 
Muhammad are much confused. 
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intercalary day is added to the last month (Zil-k&ada) on certain 
years.* The year may commence in any month of the Chris- 
tian year. The Fasli or harvest year is that on which the 
revenue collections are based. This era was intriiduced by 
Akbar. It commenced, properly speaking, on 2nd Rabt-us- 
sani 963 A.H. or 14th February 1556 A.D., the date of his 
accession, but actually dates from 28th March (Old style) 
or 6th April (New style). The number 592 must be added 
when less than four months have elapsed and 593 when more 
have elapsed, to give the year A. D.* 

The country people aiui Hindi! population generally 
use the Vikrama Hamvat. This year commenced on Chmlra 
Sudl 1st or new moon, except by natives of southern India 
who, at least in religious ceremonies, commence it from 

Kdrtik 


SECTION VII. -MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The lines which traverse tli.> State are the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway, which runs for about 73 miles through it, 
with stations at Budni, Midgliat Barkliera, Hirania, Dip, 
Misrod, Bhopal, Sukhi-Siwama, Gulgaon Salamatpur, and 
Sanchi and the Bhopal-Ujjain section of the same system 
which connects with the Rajpiitaiia-Malwa at 
length of the line in State territory is 32 miles, with stations 
at Bhopal, Beragarh, Phanda, and Sehore. 

The Darbar in 1885 contributed fifty lakhs towards the 
construction of the section from Bhopal 
called the Bhopal State railway, while a contribution of 22 
Ss was made to the Bhopal-Ujjain section the Gwalior 
ffiaTalso contributing. The effect of these l^nes ha^s bee„ 
pnnsiderable Brices have been made more ecjuitable and 

stead^while trade has expanded.considerably. In times of 

Sind famine also, no difficulty is found in importing any 
quantity of grain for distribution in the districts. 

was in early days traversed by regular tfade 
rou3^ In Buddhist times (B.C. 6 and 7) a route from 

Paithana in the Deccan passed by Maheshwar and I ]]ain to 
.Faitnana m v „ Htace which has been named Gonad- 

(23024' N. ; 77^12' E.) 

1 The !<"oe7r021^'gi!o A^o'year. If 

the decimal ia over (^6 take " 

2 Prineep, useful tables, loo. A' 

8 The V.^S. 19W began on IWh March ml. 

„ 1966 will begin Avnl 1^- 

loflft 23rd March 190». 

19 ^ ;; nth April l»10. 


Railways. 


Roads, old 
routes. 
(Table XV.) 
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Dost Muhammad at once offered to take over the distnht and 
pay Ee. 30,000 a year to Taj Muhammad Khan. The bargain 
was concluded and Dost Muhammad suddenly found himirtf a 
landed proprietor. He at once sent up to the north for the 
members of his own family and with their help contrived to 
overawe the unruly Rajputs of Khichiwara and Umatwara 
and restore some sort of order. As soon as he felt his position 
fairly secure he turned his attention to the acquisition of 
territory. The first place he attacked was Jagdeshpur, a 
fortified village held by the Deora Rajputs. Professing to 
be friendly with them, he invited them to a feast at which he 
suddenly fell on them, killed them and seized the place, 
renaming it Islamnagar. The bodies of the Rajputs were 
thrown into the stream close by, which has been known 
since that day as the Haldli-nadt or River of slaughter. Is- 
lamnagar now became Dost Muhammad’s head-quarters. 
He built a foi’t there and using it as a base proceeded to 
acquire as much of the surrounding country as he could. 

DostMuhnm. No better illustration of the lawlessness of the day and 

mfidKhttn.i the decay of the central power could be given than the 
j- story of the rise of this Afghan adventurer, who in the space 
of a few years was able to purchase the lease of an imperial 
district and rise by the power of his sword alone to be the 
founder of a line of independent princes. His next step 
still further illustrates the chaotic condition of the Mughal 
empire. Feeling his position secure he now determined to pay 
off old scores on the Governor of Bhilsa and sent a strong force 
against that place under his brother Sher Muhammad Khan. 
The two armies met between the villages of Jamaldi and 
Bagri (23°34' N.; 77°50' E.) near Bhilsa, and a fierce fight 
took place in which Sher Muhammad Khan was killed by 
the Mewati chief of Doraha, and the Bhopal force was thrown 
into confusion. In the meantime, however. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, who had been concealed behind the hill of Bagri, 
came up and suddenly surrounding Muhammad Faruk, who, 
with some fresh troops, was watching the fight from a distance, 
attacked and killed him. Dost Muhammad Khan then 
mounted Muhammad Faruk ’s elephant and forcing the drum 
mers to sound the drums, marched to Bhilsa, where he was 
taken for Muhammad Faruk returning victorious and at once 
admitted to the fort. The possession of Bhilsa inade him 
master^of the country and Gyaraspur, Doraha/ Sehore, 
Ichh&^i, Devipura, Gulgaon and other places soon fell into 


ij fjublic 'ti )n of the Imperial volume elaborate search in the 

old reooras has resulted in the correction of dates for death of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Yax Muhammt*d Khan and Fiiz Muhammad Khin and 
other evenU These corrected dates are ado^Mld in this account in dace 
ol^ihoso lu the Imperial volume. 
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Post* and 
'J’ole^rraph. 
('Pablo 
XXIX.) 


Tele phono. 


which obtains its name from the fact that two routes, that from 
Ujjain and another direct from the south, met at this point. 

In Mughal days the main route from the Deccan passed 
this way via Ifandia to Onqiienas (?) Tikeri (?), Tulmeden (?), 
Nayasarai (?) [chhawar (2:V 2'N. ; ITi')' E.), Sehore (23^12' N. ; 
IT E.), Hhaikhpura (23"I<S' N. ; 77^7' E.), Doraha (23^21' N. ; 
IT 12' E.), Ilatiikhera (23"27' N. ; 77M7' E.), Diliod 
(23^30' N. ; 77 25' E.), Sangkhera (?), and Sironj in Tonk. 

The metalled roads which now traverse the State are the 
Bhoprd-S(diore (21 miles) which })asses on to Dewas and Indore 
with fec'ders to Shyampur and Hingoni (20 miles) where there 
is an ins])(‘etion bungalow, and on to Narsinghgarh (17 miles), 
and tlie Bho|)rd-Hoshangabad road (15 miles), now badly in 
disrepair owing to its having fallen out of use on the opening of 
the niilway. Feeders run from Bhopal to Islarnnagar (5 
miles) and on to J^erasia (21 miles), from Salamatpur to 
Rais(‘n (12i miles) and numerous roads exist in and round 
Bhopal town. In all there are 101 miles of metalled road kept 
up by the Darbar. 

Th(^ ordinary type of country cart is used everywhere in 
till' districts. In Bhopal town and Sehore pony torKfaH of a 
poor class, and bullock Mgrams are common. Carriages of 
l^urofiean make and motor cars are used by the Chief and 
oflicials. 

A State postal system is maintained, which was first intro- 
duc(‘d in 1802, no (charge being made for the carriage of letters 
till 1809, when the arrangements were modified on those in 
vogue in British India and stamps were introduced. Four 
local issues have been made but are now obsolete. In 1901 
17,080 private letters, 951 newspapers, 513 packets, 105 
parcels, and 7,208 value-payable parcels were carried. The 
revenue falls short ofthe expenses and is due to the fact that 
most of the correspondence* is official and carried free. The 
postal lines cover 019 miles. Imperial post offices have been 
opened at Bhopal, Sehore, combined with telegraph offices 
and 22 other places. There are also telegraph offices at all 
railway stations. 

A complete telephonic system has been put up with a cen- 
tral exchange. 


Cauaea. 


onciiuxM via.— FAMINES. 


(Tabic XXX.) 

Such failures as have ordinarily taken place among the crops 

or chopilhav e been due to excessive rainfall in the eastern and 

Brilish''rim'n?nuMiVr^'^ i I*'"' been entered into with the 

by Government for the BarbSr!’'' “'^nagod 
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his han^. In 1719 Dost Muhammad Khan, who was on 
bad terms with the Nizam, joined Bhim Singh Hara of Kotah. 
This ^hief, with the help of Sayad Hussain Ali Khan, the 
Nizam’s great rival, was marching against Rao Raja Budh 
Singh of Bundi, who being an enemy of the Sayads of 
Barha had been urging Chhatarsal Bundela to revolt and had 
also assisted Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellious Governor of 
Allahabad. Muharram 1132 (17th November 1719) 

Dost Muhammad and Bhim Singh started, Dost Muhammad 
receiving a high mansab at the request of Bhim Singh. They 
were joined by Dilawar Ali Khan, Sayad Hussain Ali Khan’s 
Baksiy and Raja Gaj Singh of Narwar. They defeated Budh 
Singh, the Kotah chief seizing all the Bundi lands east of 
the Chambal.^ The subalidur of Malwa Girdhar Bahadur 
alarmed at the increasing power of this chief attempted to 
check him but was defeated. The Governor of Shujalpur also 
seeing the rising power of Dost Muhammad Khan finally 
made over that district to him, and Diler Khan, the chief of 
Korwai, came to pay him a complimentary visit. Their meeting 
was unfortunate as a quarrel arose which resulted in the 
death of Diler Khan. (This, according to the Korwai annals, 
took place in 1134 A. H. or 1722 A. D.) The next place 
of importance which fell into his hands was the fort of 
Ginnurgarh. Ginnurgarh was then held by a Gond chief, 
Nizam Shah, who had been poisoned by the chiSf of Chainpur 
Bari. Nizam Shah’s widow. Rani Kamaldpati, called in Dort 
Muhammad to assist her and her son, Newa] Shah, against 
the poisoner. Dost Muhammad attacked the Chainpur Bari 
chief and annexed his territory. On the Rani’s death, how- 
ever, he seized Ginnurgarh, but treated the wives of Newal 
Shah with all courtesy. The last of these ladies only died in 
the beginning of Nawab Muhammad Hayat’s time. In A. H. 
1135 Dost Muhammad Khan attracted by the surround- 
ings of Bhopal decided to build his chief town on this site and 
on 9th Zilhijja A. H. 1135 (1722 A. D.) he laid the foundations 
of the fort of Fatehgarh, 

Dost Muhammad now assumed the title of Nawab and the 
position of an independent chief. In 1723 the Nizam on his 
way to Hyderabad to quell the rebellion of his second son, 
Naw Jang, entered Malwa and marched on Bhop^ with the 
intention of dispossessing or humbling Dost Muhammad Khan. 
Besides the growing power of the Bhopal chief the^^izam 
had additional cause for his attack, in that Dost Muhammad 
had assisted Dilawar Ali Khan against him in 1720 by sending 
a force under his brother, Mir Ahmad Khan, who fell by the side 

1 Inrine * The later MS^kals ** J. Be. As. 8< 1904, pp. 1-28. BajaeOiam 
(Ed. 1839) ii,484-487 and 608 iz, E. M. H. vii, 48 7-489 and 490-402. 
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southern districts, a fact which may possibly be accounted for 
by the large extent of forest in these regions. In 1890-1900, 
however, the great drought which attacked all Malwa affected 
this region also, and caused a very serious diminution of the 
population from which the country has not yet recovered. In 
every village numerous houses are met with, roolless and in a 
state of decay, due, as the people state, to “ Chhapaii-ka-sal ” 
or the year 56, i.c., 1956 of the Vikram Era, or 1899 A.D. In 
1905 great damage was wrought to the spring crops, notably 
to the poppy and gram by the excessive cold. This, though pro- 
ducing some distress and much pecuniary loss to the State 
and the individual cultivator, did not cause famine, the 
autumn crops being excellent. 

The famine of 1899-1900 caused a diminution in the ElTcct. 
population of 52 per cent. Everything possible was (loiu‘ for 
the unfortunate cultivator, st'V' ii lakhs bcung sj)ent on relief 
both charitable and through works. A great inllux of Marwaris 
from Rajputana added to the distress. 
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' of Dilawar Ali Khan in the fight at Ratanpur 30 miles from 
Burhanpur on 16 Shdbdn 1132 A.H. (11th May 1720).^ 

The Nizam on reaching Bhopal encamped at a place still 
known as Nizam-ki-Tekri, near the Fort of Islamnagar. Dost 
Muhammad unable to withstand this force made over his son 
Yar Muhammad Khan as a hostage, and the Nizam proceeded 
onhisway.2 

After thirty years of strenuous exertions Dost Muhammad 
Khan, who had entered MaJwa with nothing but his sword, died 
in A. H. 1139 (1726) at the age of 66, leaving a well estab- 
lished State behind him. His tomb stands in the fort just out- 
side the gate leading into the Bala-kila.^ 

Dost Muhammad Khan had five brothers, Sher Muham- 
mad Khan, killed in the fight with Muhammad Faruk ; Alif 
Muhammad Khan, killed in the fight between Baji Rao and 
the Nizam, Shah Muhammad Khan, killed in a fight with 
Dewa Bhao, a Dhar general ; Mir Ahmad Khan, killed at 
Burhanpur, and Akil Muhammad Khan, who was wazir of the 
State and was killed in riot at the HoU, Dost Muhammad 
Khan left six sons, Yar Muhammad Khan (illegitimate), Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Muhammad Khan, Fazil Muham- 
mad Khan, Wasil Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Khan, 
and five daughters. 

Yar Mu ham. On the death of Dost Muhammad Khan the nobles put 
n72G42t" Muhammad Khan, a boy of eight, on the masmd. 

Yar Muhammad who was at Hyderabad when informed of 
this by the Nizam, replied * * the place of a father is sufii- 
ciently taken by the protecting shadow of Your Highness.” 
The Nizam, pleased with these words, promised his support and 
after presenting Yar Muhammad with the Mdhi Mardtiby 
drums, banners, and other insignia of royalty, sent him to 
Bhopal, accompanied by a considerable force. No opposition 
was, however, offered, and he quietly deposed Sultan Muham- 
mad and assumed the reins of government. 

In 1739 the Nizam was defeated by Baji Rao near 
Bhopal^ About this time Nadir Shah crossed the Indus 
entering Delhi in February 1739. This event dealt a final 
blow to the weakened control of the Mughal emperors and 
g^ernors of provinces were left to act as they liked. 

M. H;7vii, 490. no Seir-id-Mutaqherin, Cal- 
ciitta (1Q02), L, 162, wrongly calls him Dost Muhammad. 

2 E.^M. H., viii, 67. 

8 This is the date given in the State records. The date of 1823 is 
given by Malcolm too early. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in fixing the date of his death. 

S ® ^ OT 

The date A. H. 1139, however, agrees with events recorded while the 
earlier date does not. 

4 G. D., i, 468 ff. 
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Departments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 

SECTION I.— ADMINISTRATION. 

(Tables XVI to XXVII.) 

Early days; early days the State administration was necessarily 

somewhat chaotic owing to the unsettled condition of the 
country. The revenues were uncertain and no proper super- 
vision or control possible. After 1820, however, a regular 
administration was gradually built up. 

Bhopal being a first class State, the Chief has full powers in 
all administrative matters, both judicial and general, including 
the power to pass sentence of death. 

Departments. Chief is assisted in the administration by two minis- 

ters, the M uhi-\d-muluim, who is in charge of revenue affaiis 
and the N ash'-ul-muhd m who has general charge of police 
and judicial matters. There are besides three councils, the 
Ijlds-i-karnil of four members, a sort of Privy Council who 
advise the Chief and enquire into matters, specially referred 
to them ; Kamiti-i-mdl which frames jules on Finance, con- 
sisting of 8 members and the Kamiti^-Diwdm^wa-Faujddn 
which deals with legislative work. The other oflSces of 
importance are the Deorhi-i-khds, the Chief’s private office ; 
office of the state Mufti ; of the Kdzi who announces fatwds 
or rulings according to Kordn. TYiq Majlis-i-Vlania consist- 
ing of four members, which decides in cases of difference of 
opinion between the Kdzi and Mufti ; the police under the 
Muntazim (Inspector-General of Police) ; the Public Works 
Department ; the Forest Department ; office of the Vakil 
Ridsaty through which ordinary communications between 
the Chief and the Political Agent pass ; the Daf tar -I -Nazir 
or Accountant-General's office ; the Khazdna or Treasujy \ 
Bakshujiri-hisdb or office of the Pay Master of the forces ; 
and the Bakshujiri-fauj or office of the Commander-in Chief, 

official language of the State is Urdu, in whic||^ 
correspondence and accounts at headquarters and in the 
districts are kept. 

Admiinstra State, for administrative purposes, is divided into 

Divisioiis. three districts, viz,, N izdmat-i-Mashrik, Nizdmai-i-Maghrih 
ind ChLVJr Nizdfnai-i-Jandh. Each Nizdmat comprises nine tahslU 
IV.) (see page 7£>. 


Official 

Langungew 


Administra 

live 

Diyisioiis. 
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Wazlr Akil Muhammad Khan died at this juncture, 
being killed as mentioned above in a riot during the Holt, 

He was succeeded in 1742 by Bijai Ram, a Hindu, who 
proved himself an able minister. 

Yar Muhammad Khan never actually assumed the title 
of Nawab. Major Henley mentions that it was arranged 
that whenever Sultan Muhammad entered darhar Yar Muham- 
mad should rise to receive him and allow him to sit on the 
masmd during his visit. ^ He made Islamnagar his chief place 
of residence and following in his father’s footsteps directed his 
energies to extending his dominions and soon acquired 
possession of Udayapur,*^ Sewans and Pathari.* He also came 
into collision with the Marathiis on several occasions, a 
severe encounter taking place on the banks of the Kolans 
river near the villages of Borband and Beta (23° 15' N. ; 

77°24'E.) 

After ruling for fifteen years he died in A. H. 1155 (1742) 
and was buried at Islamnagar.^ 

He left five sons, Faiz Muhammad Khan, Hay at Muham- 
mad Khan, Sayad Muhammad Khan, Hassan Muhammad 
Khan, Yasin Muhammad Khan and fom daughters. 

Faiz Muhammad succeeded as a boy of 11, but not without Faiz Mubam. 
opposition as a party in the ^tatc wished to put Sultan 
Muhammad on the masmd and actually proclaimed his ^ 
succession at Bhopal, Faiz Muhammad being at Islamnagar. 

Bijai Ram, however, acted with great promptness. He at 
once moved out of Islamnagar with a force of 5,000 men, 
while the Governor of Chainpur Bari, by professing sympathy 
with the succession of Sultan Muhammad, had obtained 
admission to the Fatehgarh fort at Bhopal. He n\anned the 
walls with troops and seized the gates forcing Sultan 
Muhammad to leave the place. Bijai Ram arrived at this 
juncture and a fiercely contested fight took place near the 
Idgah to the north-west of the fort. Sayad Muhammad 
Khan who commanded Faiz Muhammad’s forces was killed 
and a panic was commencing when Bijai Rto sent up his 
reserves and retrieved the day. Sultan Muhammad fled to 
Nawab Izzat Khan of Korwai, and then to Rahatgarh where 
the Governor opened the gates to him. Bijai Rto at once 


i Malcolm, Central India, i, 2S9 note. ^ tlf 

8 Now in Gwalior. 

8 Held by the descendants of Sultan Muhammad Khan. 

4 E. M. H., viii, 68, 69. Rustam All, the author of the Tarikh‘%- 
Hindif mentions that he visited Tar Mbhammad at Bhopal. Ho adds 
that he was granted a mansab of 6,000 by the Emperor and the Mihi- 
maratib. He was still living when the Tdrikh-i-Hindi was written in 
A. EL 1164 (A.D, 1741-42). In 1742 Tar Muhamm^ assisted the Nizam 
with a body of 1,000 horse, 
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Each Nizamat is in charge of a- nazim who is the chief Uistno . s a . 
revenue officer, District Magistrate and a Civil Judge. He is 
assisted by tahsUddrs in charge of tahsJls who are first or 
second class magistrates and munsifs. Other officers are the 
kdmngos, patwdrh and inspector of police. 

Each village of any size is a community in itself having Village Ad- 
its own artisans, the carpenter, blacksmith, and leather ration, 

worker who are paid by a share of the village grain at each 
harvest. Other members are the village servants such as 
the ndi or barber, a most important individual who besides 
his technical duties acts as go-between in arranging marriages, 
the dhobi or washerman and the chauklddr or village watch- 
man. Over the whole community is the patel or headman 
who is responsible for the proper condition of his village and 
assists the mustdpr in collecting the revenue. He is assisted 
by the patwdfi or village accountant and register-keeper. 


SECTION II.— LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE. 

(Tables XVI and XVII.) 

In early days there was no regular judicial system, the Barly 
same officer exercising powers in all departments, judicial, 
revenue and general. Cases were tried orally and decided 
without reference to any special acts or regulations, the only 
authority appealed to being that of the Kordtiy a Mufti pro- 
nouncing a falwa in difficult cases. The first attempt to 
regularise proceedings was made by Sikandar Begam who ap- 
pointed ndzims in charge of nizdmnts, with amhis and^ tlidnd^ 
ddrs under them. She also caused Codes of Civil, Criminal 
and Revenue laws to be compiled. Cases were passed in re- 
gular gradation from the lowest courts to those of the 
Madcir-uUmuhdm or minister, and finally to Her Highness, 
who dealt personally with all cases involving a sentence of 
death or imprisonment for life. 

The same system was adhered to with certain modifica- 
tions by her successor Shah Jahan. She increased the powers 
pf the ndzims and tahsUddrs, but took away all judicial 
power from the thdndddrs, and also instituted regular returns, 
to check the inordinate time taken by the courts over civil 
atolfejriminal cases. 

From 1818 onwards the influence of British example and 
the suggestions of political officers have led to the adoption 
of many laws and regulations. ^ 

The legislative department is in charge of the N asi r-uU 
muhdm who, in consultation with the Majlis-i-mashawaar ^gigiation. 
o." legislative committee draws up regiHations^for the Chief’s 
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laid siogc to the fort but the Mamola Bibi, the widow of Yar 
Muhammad, wisely counselled a cessation of these family 
dissensions and Rahatgarh and the surrounding district were 
made over to Sultcin Muhammad in jdg'fr, on his under- 
taking to renounce all claims to the chiefship. 

Faiz Muhammad was by nature a religious recluse who 
took no interest in the administration of his State, which he 
left entirely to the Mamola Siihiba and his minister. The fort 
of Raisen was seized about this time by the Nawab’s troops, 
the Imperial (lovernor Nawid Ali Khan Khwajasera being 
killed. Somewhat alarmed at the possible results of this 
attack on an imperial official, the Nawab wrote to Delhi 
explaining that he suspo(;ted the Governor of wishing to 
become indci)endcnt and had taken this step to prevent it. 
In rc[)ly he was thanked and a janndn was granted making 
over the fort formally to the Nawab. About 174r> the 
Marathas ent(‘r(‘d Bhopal and obtained possession of the 
'panjanas of Ashta, DevTpura, Doraha, Ichhawar, Bhilsa, 
Shujalpur, and Sehore.’ The battle of Panipat (January Gth,' 
17()I)l()r a, time, however, freed the State from all fears of 
furtlh'i- Maratlia invasion and peace reigned until the Nawab’s 
death in 1777. 


Dlwan Bijai Ram died in 1702 or 1703, and was suc- 
ceeded by Glifisi Ram, who favoured Hindus, forbade the 
killing of kine, and oppressed the Pathan nobl(^s in ev(‘ry way. 
At length two Pathans murdered him. Ilis successor Gairat 
Khfui was poisoned by a courtezan after six years of office. 
Lala Kesri, a Kayasth, succeeded. He was an able adminis- 
trator and managed the State for fourteen years. He was 
eventually murdered by a confederacy of Pathans led by the 
Nawilb’s younger brother, Yasin Muhammad Khan, in 
revenge for an intrigue carried on by Munna Lai, the Dlwan’s 
son with ji Pathaiu woman.^ Yasin Muhammad Khan then 
succeeded to the wazJrship. 

ThcNawfib died of dropsy at this juncture on llth Zikdt 
IP.IIA. TI. (12th December 1777) and was buried in the 
fort. The Nawfib was a man of gigantic stature, being nearly 
seven feet high but of a gentle and retiring nature. 

As Faiz Muhammad died childless, his brother Hayiit 
Muhammad suc(;ceded him and was seated on the masnad 
on ]st Muharram 1192 A. H. (30th January 1778). His 
succession was not uncontested. The late chief’s widow 
known as Bahii Begarn wished to be vested with the 
executive power while Sharif Muhammad Khan, the son of 
Fiizil Muhammad Khan, and the son of Yasin Muhammad 


1 IYirasnis._.SrAr/<o«.v from th Pf.<hwds Diaries, III, Vol. i, 14 and 51 

2 1 or story see Central India, i, 293-5. 
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approval. When passed by Her Highness these regulations 
have the force of law. 

The spirit of the British Codes and Acts is always followed, 
the laws themselves being suited to local requirements. The 
laws serving Muhammadans and Hindus are based on the 
Koran and Dhmmashdstras, respectively. 

The Laws and enactments now in force are — 

(1) Taukidt Skdh Jahdni (C. P. Code of 1894). 

(2) Tambihdt Shdh Jahdni (Criminal P. C. of 1894). 

(3) Tdzirdt Shdh Jahdni (Penal Code). 

(4) Forest Laws. 

(5) Rules relating to Excise. 

(6) Municipal Act. 

(7) Police Act No. 5 of 1905, 2%\\Asad 1334 Muhammadi, 

(8) Rules for the (Daftar4nshd) guidance of State officials, 

() Hammal 1334 Muhanimadi, 

(9) Stamp Act No. 2,1899 A. D., 2nd of Mizdn Muhamrnudi, 

(10) Income Tax Act No. 2 188G, 15th Kaus 1334 Muham- 

madi, 

(11) Kdnvn Ilaq Asdynash (Easement) Act No. 5, 1882, 2nd 

Kaus 1 334 Muhammadi. 

(12) Kd7iFm Summiat (Poison) Act No. 1, 1904, 2nd Kaus 

1334 Muhammadi. 

(13) Kd7iu7i Maddkhilat Bcja maveshF (Cattle Trespass) 

Act No. i, 1871 A.D., 5th Akrab 1334 Muhammadi. 

(14) KdmdnDddrasi Act No. 1, 1877, 2nd Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(15) Extradition Act No. 15 of 1903, 25th Kaus 1334 

Muhammadi. 

(IG) Kdndn Muhaida Act No. 9, 1872, IGth Hut 1334 
Muhammadi. 

(17) Rules for Mazkuridny 13th Kaus 1334 Muhammadi. 

(18) Rules for Nakul Nawlsdn (Copies). 

(19) Stamp Act, 7th Hiit 1334 Muhammadi. 

(20) Daatunil Amal for assessors, 6th Rajjah 1306 Hijri. 

(21) Ruhakdr regarding Jardim Sangln^ 27 th Raj jab 1306 

Hijri. 

(22) llules regarding Criminal Tribes, 24th ShaUn 1307 Hijri. 
(2‘d) Rules regarding the examination of Inspectors and 

of Police, 13th Rabi-ul-Awal mO Hijri 
(24) State Education Code, 26th Rahi-ulAwal 1316 Hijri. 
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Khan, who had died a few days after the late Nawab, were 
all preparing to dispute the succession. The lady mother. 
Mamola Bibi, the widow of Yar Muhammad Khan, with a 
view to ending these dissensions, went to the Bahil Regain and 
pointed out th .at the rule must vest in some one person and 
that a brother of the late chief must be chosen, and finally 
persuaded her to accjuiesce in the apj)ointment of Hayat 
Muhammad, who was to act as deputy to herself, the Bahn 
Begani thus I’ctaining the real exetmtive power. Soon after 
the conclusion of the arrangement, however, llayat 
Muhammad Khan assumed the title .and |)owers of Nawab, 
discarding the arrangement entered into with the Bahu 
Regain. 

Hayat Muhammad, like his brother, was a religious re- 
cluse by nature. He had adopted .as a meritorious act and con- 
verted to Islam four boys, one Faulad Khan, a (lond, one 
.Tamshad Khan, an Aliir by caste, and two Brahmans, Islam 
Khiin and Chhote Khan. He now elevated the (fond Faulad 
Khan to the post of minister and left the whole of the 
administration in his hands. Faulad Khan appears to have 
been an able administrator and in sj)ite of tl]('> attempts of 
the B .lifi Begam to assert her authority carried on the work 
of the State successfully. 

The result of the chief’s indifTerence regarding the 
administration resulted in the arrangement noted by Mal- 
colm, that of the whole revenue of the State, .at this time 
amounting to 20 lakhs, 5 lakhs were R(‘t apart as the privy 
purse of the Chief, which he was at liberty to Sj)end as he 
wished, while the remaining 15 lakhs were devoted to State 
purposes. 

It was during the administration of Faulad Khan that 
Colonel Goddard made his famous march from Bengal to Bom 
bay, passing through Bhopal territory. 

In 177G the Bombay Government made the treaty of 
Purandar, a treaty highly injurious to the interests and 
reputation of the Company, which they repudiated almost 
as soon as it was signed by actimlly supporting the candi- 
dature of Raghunath Rao (Raghoba) to the Peshwaship.^ 
In 1778, Hastings determined to support the Bombay 
Government by sending a force from Bengal. A force con- 
sisting of six battalions of Native infantry and one company 
of Native artillery to which was added a regiment of cavalry 
and a body of Mughal horse, sent by the Nawab of Oudh, 
started on 23rd February 1778 from Kalpi under the com- 
mand of Colonel Leslie.^ 

1 G. D., ii, 40. 

2 Grcig, Memoirs of Warren Haslingst ii, 196, 217* Calcutta Review, 
Vol. XX vi, 557, G. D., ii, 98. 
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(25) Arms Act, 7th Rabi-ul-Aival 

(26) Rules relating to flogging. 

(27) Directions relating to Begdr 27th SJuuvdl 1310 Hijri. 

There are in all 44 courts in the State ; the Chief’s court ; Courts, 
the Naslr-uUmuhdm ; the Ndib Nas7r-til-muhdm ; 2 Judges 
courts ; 2 Assistant Judges courts ; 2 City Magistrate’s courts ; 

1 sadr amirCs court ; 1 inunsips court ; () District Magis- 
trate’s and Assistant’s courts ; and 27 tahsJlddr's court. 

The lowest courts are those of the taJmlddrs whose powers 
vary between those of a magistrate of the Ist or 2nd class ; 
they are also empowered to try civil suits up to a value of 
Rs. 200. The ndzims and ndib ndzims have the powers of 
District and 1st class magistrates and can hear civil suits up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. They also hear appeals from the 
tahsilddrs courts. 

The Sadr-ul-niuhdm at Bhopal exercises the power of a 
Sessions Judge and also hears appeals from the ndzims and 
City Magistrates. The Sadr-uUmuhdm is assisted by the 
muin-sadr-nUmuhdm to whose court he transfers cases for trial. 

The courts of the Ndib NasJr^ul’muhdm and Naslr-iiUnu- Appellate. 
ham arc appellate courts only. 

The final court of appeal is that of the ruler. 

The civil suits pass in appeal from the ndzims to the 
Sadr-us-sadur who also is a District Judge and hears original 
suits ; appeals from him go to tliQ Ndib NcislT-ul-muhdyn from 
him to N asir-ul-mulidm then to Her Highness. 

The city is treated as a separate unit. A 1st class magis- City 
trate and 2nd class magistrate deal with cases within their 
powers which then pass on through the series of higher courte 
given above. In civil suits the city munsif hears cases up 
to Rs. 200 in value. The sadr^amln up to Rs. 1,000. 

The powers of courts are detailed below — 


No. 

l 





Civil powcjH 


Juri.sdiction. | 

Criminal 

j to I'nterlain 

Name of Court. 

[lowers. 

! suits U[> to 
value of 



Chief’s Court. 


' ■ ■ I . ^ _ 

Full power.s of life and death. The Chief 
hears all final appeals and in criminal eases 
all sentences of death, transportation or im- 
prisonment for life reejuire her confirmation. 


2 


Nasir-ul-rauhto 


Whole State 


3 


Naib 

mubam. 


Nasir-ul- 


Apixjals from 
Naib Naslr- 
ul-muham. 
Ap|)eal8 from 
Sadr-ul-muham, 
Naib Sadr- 
ul-muham. 


Appeals from 
Sadr-ul-sadur. 
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Leslie instead of at once marching south mixed himself up 
in the local quarrels of the Bundela chiefs and it was deter- 
mined to supersede him. He died, however, on October 3rd, 
1778, and Goddard took over the command and proceeding 
by Bhllsa, Khemlasa, Bhopal and Hoshangabad crossed the 
Narbada on 2nd December. Through Bhopal territory ho 
was given all assistance. Every effort was made to render 
the Nawab hostile, but without success, and although his 
territories suffered severely at the hands of the Marathas; he 
remained faithful to his promises though under no treaty 
obligations towards the British — a spontaneous act of 
generosity never to be forgotten.^ 

Faulad Khan not long after this quarrelled with the Mamola 
Sahibaand was murdered by a member of the chief’s family,^ 
and Chhote Khan, the Brahman convert, succeeded him on 
the 15th Zikiit 1194 A.H. (13th November 1780), on the advice 
of Mamola Bibi. 

The selection of Chhote Khan was an admirable one. He 
maintained friendly relations with the great 'Maratha chiefs 
and was a sympathetic though at the same time a strong 
ruler, who would brook no interference with his authority. 
A story is told of how he set free 400 Pindarls, who had been 
taken prisoners during a raid under the Pindari leader HIra 
Bhao, giving each man a pagn and some money. The Pin> 
daris astonished at such clemency never again entered Bhopal 
territory during this minister’s lifetime. 

The Bahu Begam annoyed at the strength of Chhote 
Khan’s rule, which prevented her from exercising her usual 
interference, instigated Sharif Muhammad Khan, a son of 
Fazil Muhammad Khan and grandson of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, to rebel against the orders of one whom she considered 
as a mere slave raised to power by the Nawab. The Begain 
offered to supply money if he would act, and Sharif Muham- 
mad Khan raised a force assisted by a large body of Pindarls. 
The Begam at the critical moment, however, declined to 
advance the sum, and Sharif Muhammad, too deeply com- 
mitted to retire, was obliged to do his best unsupported. 
He placed his family in safety at Ashta, then held by the 
Marathas, and made an advance on Ginnurgarh, the kildddr 
Kull Khan, being well affected towards him. Here he 
encountered the forces of the State and was defeated. He then 
withdrew and marched straight on Bhopal. At the villace 
of Phanda (23°14' N. and 77°16' E.) he met the forces sent ' 
against him by Chhote Khan on 16th Jamddi-uhAwal 1201 


^ Appendix A. 

* Malcolm says he was killed while attompti 
S&hiba m an artaefc on the fort at Bhop&l 
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Judicial 

Committee. 


Htatistiev. 

Co'^t. 

Rogistration. 

Early 

history. 


No. 

1 Namo of Court. 

i 

1 

1 

Jurisdiction. 

j Criminal 

Civil power to 
entertain suits 


1 power.*’. 

up to value of 

4 

Sadr-iil-muham 

Whole State 

Sessions Judge 



and Naib Sadr-ul- 


and apixials 



muham. 


from Nazims 
and City 
Magistrates. 

. 

0 

Sadr-us-sadur and 

Wliole State 


Unlimited 


Naib Kadr-u.s- 



also District 


Radur. 



Judge. 

l) 

Nazim.s and Nfub 

For Nizam at 

District Magis- 

Rs. 1,000. 


Nazims. 


trate. 


7 

Tabslldars 

J’alisTls 

First or 2nd 

Munsif 




class Magis- 

Rs. 200. 




tia l(‘. 



a nd 





City Magi.slrato.s 

City 

i 

1 

Oiic 1st and 
one 2nd class 
.Magistrates. 


8 

Sadr Amin. 

Do. i 

Rs. 1. 000. 

1 

Miinsif. 

1 

Do. 1 

•• 

Its. 200. 


N.B. — J'lie powers are those laid down in loeal Codes, but are prnctiealiv 
the .same as (hose in fon^e in Briti.sh India. 


The Committee called the Ijlas-i-kamil is consulted on 
difficult questions of law, civil, criminal and revenue, its opin- 
ions being referred to the Chief for orders. 

Matters of a religious nature and civil cases requiring the 
issue of afativa are referred to the State Kdzi and Mufti and in 
the case of a difference of opinion to the Majlis -ul-ulatm. 

In 1905, 4,618 civil suits and 5,260 criminal cases were 
dealt with ; appeals in lower appellate courts numbered 393 
civil and 326 criminal and in the Chief’s Court 37 and 4, res- 
pectively. 

The cost of the judicial establishment is about Rs. 43,000 
per annum. 

No special registrars have been as yet appointed. All 
subordinate courts can register documents. In 1905 the fees 
from this source amounted to Rs. 1,175. 


SECTION III.-FINANCE. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

Up to the year 1818 the financial sources of the State were 
of a highly unst ible character depending entirely on the 
aptitude of the ruler of the day to repel the inroads of the 



, (7th Ma^ J787)v A fierce fight followed. (JntdQaUy 
the fo Muhammad gave ground and fioally 

,;l|ji^ke and fled, leaving Sharif Muhammad, his six brothers, 
and a few adherents bn the fl^d. Drawing their swords his 
small band made a despemte attempt to cut their wajr 
through the ranks of the enemy but only one brother, Kamil 
Muhammad Khan, succeeded, . through the extraordinary 
speed of his horse. ^ ^ 

After this Chhote E^an seems to have entirely changed 
his tacticB and .commenced to harass the Path&ns in every 
way, not apparently without reason, as many plots were on 
foot for removing the Nawab and raising some other 
member of the family to the masnad. At length, a com- 
bination was formed headed by Najat Muhammad Khan,^ 
a son of Yasm Muhammad Khan, the Nawab’s brother, 
a man noted for his great bodily strength. He* chose the 
feast of the Id-ulrFitr when the Nawab always paid his 
respects to the Mamola Bibl. Stationing Kuli Khan 
outside with some Pathans he entered the palace, and after 
the usual greetings, seated himself by the Nawab. Najat 
Muhammad gradually brought the conversation round to 
Chhote Khan and his treatment of Pathans and intimated 
that it was wrong that a mere slave should thus be granted 
authority, urging his dismissal or permission for him, the 
speaker, to kill him and remove this disgrace to the Afghan 
race. The Nawab was very angry and retorted that Chhote 
Khan was no slave but his own adopted son whose conduct 
had always been excellent and free from any suspicion of 
treachery. On this Najat Muhammad drew his dagger and 
attacked the Nawab. Luckily the chobddr, Parasram, heard 
the noise and rushing in felled Najat Muhammad with a blow of 
hisr silver mace, and other officers coming up despatched him. 
Chhote Khan after this event incjeased his severity, insti- 
tuting a rigorous system of police in the city. He also 
removed most of the Pathans from places of trust. These 
measures, though th^ did not allay the feeling of discon- 
tent, restored order. Chhote Khan paid much attention 
to public works, his best known construction being the dam 
called the Puhktd pul or stone bridge, which holds up the 
waters of the lower lake. The lady Mamola died in the 
yeiu 1792, Malcolm thus refers to her : ** The history of this 
mcb^rdinary princess, who lived to the advanced age of 
eighty, and who for more than half a century greatly in- 
Ituenced, iflSbe did not control, the councils of Bhopal, is very 
exbraordtoary. Her name was MnmuUah. She came firom 
ti{^r &ndustan, but seems to have been of too obscure an 
any exact record of her parent or place 
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MaratliiivS and tlie Pindfirl raiders. Dost Muhammad’s in- 
come probably amounted to about bO or (>0 thousand rupees 
a year, or double tlie rent he paid for the Ih^rasia pargana. 

At Hayat Muhammad’s succession the State revenue was 
about 20 lakhs of rupees, of which it was customary to de- 
vote one (piarter to the personal expenses of the Nawab, who 
was held to have no interest or concern with tlie revenues 
over and aliove this assignment; such other revenues being 
in hands of the minister for general administrative purposes. 

In ISOO the revenues fell as low as Ks. b0,000. At WazTr 
Muhammad’s death they amounted to 1 lakh collected with 
the greatest difficulty, but rose alter the conclusion of the 
treaty in ISbS to nearly lb lakhs. When Sikandar I>egam 
took over the reins from Kaujdar Muhamimnl in 1S1(), the 
State was burdened with a drbt ol o\'(U' 2*» lakhs ol which 
‘k8 lakhs had been incurri'd by Faujdar Muhammad during 
his term of ollice. This she (ontriviMl to ])ay oil by l^ob. 

Shah Jahan on succeeding in lound a dei>t ol b*S lakhs 

which she paid off by IS72. The n'venue roS(‘ to2b'S lakhs, 
of which, however, 10 *1) lakhs were alienated in leaving 

lb*0 as /7/e/.^v7. Of this 2 lakhs weiv paid to Uovernment 
for the up-k(H‘p of t!i(‘ I»lio|)rd Ihittalion and Rs. b,lbU in 
contributions to the Selior(‘ jail, school and hospital. 

A regular yearly budget is ])r(‘pared and all ollict'rs 
recjUired to k(M‘p tlu'ir ex|>enditure within lh(‘ allotment 
saiu'tioiied . All departmental ollieiu's sulmiit tlnui ac( ounts 

to the J)altar-lhiz?r aeeonnts onie(‘ wher(‘ they are audited 
and com])iled. All e.\])endit ur(‘ not ])rovid(‘(i lor in budg<‘t 
estimates recjuires ( li(‘ s-net ion (d Ibu’ lli.i!,hness the l>(‘gum. 

The total nornial inecune of the State inelinling yef/7/-.y is Sources of 
307 lakhs, the |>rinei})al sources of revcmue Ixuiig 
lakhs, customs .‘kl lakhs, t ribute I Mi lakhs, excis<‘ Rs. 10,000, 
and stamps Rs. 31,000. The items of exiamdit uiv, an^ g(‘ne- 
ral administration I lakhs, chiel s (‘stablishnumt .> lakhs, ])()lic(‘, 

1 lakh, payment for the uj)-kee]) of the Rliojial^ Rattalioid 

2 lakhs, Imperial Service Lancers 2 lakhs, State aiiny 
1*4 lakhs. The income of ali(‘nat<‘d land is o*t) lakhs. 

The State coined its own silver and copjier money until Coinage. 
1890 when the mints \vere closed and the Rritish (ka^d^rr) 
rupee substituOal for the local coin. 

The Bhopali silver coin weighed 1 1 inaslufs and bore the 
name of the ruler and date, 'I'lic ruler’n name (fhanged with 
each issue. There were in all four issues made by Sikandar 
Began! and Shah Jahan Begam.“ 

1 Sec Appendix ('. Tliis eor|.s. Uiough still inaMitaiiied ;it the cost of 
the Darbar, no longt-r a hxal coip.s. 

2 J. A B., LX VI, 270^ 
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of birth. Though never publicly married to the Nabob Yar 
Mahomed, she became the principal lady of his family. She 
had herself no children, but all those of Yar Mahomed she 
considered as her own and the title of Mahji Sahibah, or 
lady mother which was given her by them and all others, 
proves the respect in which she was held. From the 
account given of her conduct, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, it seems difficult to pronounce whether she was 
most remarkable for the humanity of her disposition, or the 
excellence of her judgment. She was beloved and respected 
by all. Her memory is still cherished by the natives, both 
Hindu and Mahomedan, of Bhopal ; and it is consoling 
to see, in the example of her life, that even amid scenes of 
violence and crime, goodness and virtue, when combined 
with spirit and sense, maintain that superiority which be- 
longs alone to the higher qualities of our nature and which 
without these can be permanently conferred by neither title 
nor station.”^ 

! Chhote Khan did not long survive his patrons, dying the 
same year on 26 Jamadi-ul-Akhir 1209 A. H. (18th January 
1795) at 40 years of age and was buried in the Fatehgarh 
fort. Though professing Islam, Chhote Khan was in appear- 
ance, disposition, and manners a Hindu. 

Chhote Khan was followed by his son, Amir Muhammad 
Khan, a weak but tyrannical man who was soon dismissed 
by the Nawab. On his dismissal he shut himself up in the 
Fatehgarh fort and commenced to fire on the city. He 
was, however, forced to evacuate it and with the help of 
Amir Khan,^ Pindari, retired to Nagpur, where he entered 
the service of Raghuji Bhonsla, and persuaded him to attack 
the fort of Hoshangabad, then in Bhopal State, which was 
captured in the early part of 1210 A.H. (1795).® 

A clerk, Himmat Ram, was then made minister. Chhote 
Khan’s widow retired to Sironj, where she was given a 
pittance by the Pindari leader Amir Khan, while Amir 
Muhammad, her son, entered into his service and later on 
into that of Ghafur Khan of Jaora, in which place his 
mother was still living in 1822. 

The affairs of Bhopal were now in far from a satisfactory 
condition, and dissension was rife, Hayat Muhammad’s 
favourite lady and a eunuch called 6ul Khojah, having 

I Central India, i, 208-299. 

* Prinsep’s Lije of Amir Man, 20. 

• A somewhat different account is given by Malcolm, who states that 
the Nawab's son Ghaus Muhammad persecuted Chhote Khan’s family with 
a view to extorting their wealth and finally forced them to fly from 

they took refuge with Amir Khan at Sironj. Centra^ 
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SECTION IV. -LAND REVENUE. 

(Table XX.) 

Kariy syytujii. jjj early days in Bhopal as in all other Native States the 
land revenue was farmed out, whole tahsiU^&mg sometimes 
made over to one person. Sikandar Begam abolished this 
system, but the staff required for the direct arrangement of the 
revenue was found too costly and the farming system was 
re-introduced by her successor. 

Present The first attempt to bring some form of order into the 

system. revenue administration was made by Sikandar Begam, who 
between the years 1848 and 1857 had a Mughal chain (janb) 
survey of the districts made and issued leases for a fixed term. 

All land is considered the absolute property of the Chief, 
tenants holding only at the pleasure of the Darbar, and having 
no occupancy rights. In practice, however, tenants seldom 
relinquish a holding, and fields descend from father to son for 
many generations. 

Though thus theoretically inadmissible occupancy rights 
are in practice granted, as the Darbar cannot afford to lose 
its cultivators. Cultivators who have neither implements 
nor oxen get their fields cultivated by others making over 
half the produce to those who do the work for them. 

The system of farming out villages, which was abolished 
by Sikandar Begam, has, as mentioned above, been re-intro- 
duced and almost all the land is now in the hands of revenue 
contractors or ijaradars who are responsible to the State for 
the assessed revenue of the villages they hold. 

The farmer has no power to enhance the rates, which are 
fixed by the State at the settlement, the farmer being con- 
cerned only with the collection of the amount fixed. He may, 
however, demand revenue for land brought under cultivation 
since the settlement. 

The tahsllddrs and other State officials see that only the 
assessed revenue is taken by farmers. 

A farmer can eject a tenant who does not pay his revenue. 

In 1839 the first settlement was made, for three years, 
the demand being 10 lakhs. Revisions were made from time 
to time, in 1842 for 15 years, in 1870 for 18 years, in 1889 for 
20 years, in 1902 for 10 years, but revised in 1903 for 5. The 
revenue demand fixed in 1855 amounted to 20 lakhs. The 
last settlement fixed the demand at 20*8 lakhs which gives 
the moderate incidence of Rs. 1-13-4 per acre, of cultivated 
land, and 7 annas per acre on the total area of the State. 

The ordinary rates for irrigated land irf good quality are 
Rs. 17 to Rs, 10 per acre, and on irrigated land of poorer 
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entire command of the administration, even calling on 
Sindhia’s general Lakwa Dada to seize the fort of Raisen. 
The finances, moreover, were in utter confusion, the State 
overrun by Pindarls and threatened with annihilation by 
the Marathas, when a saviour providentially arrived. One 
morning in the year 1795 a stranger appeared at the city 
gates, accompanied by a few attendants, who on being 
stopped by the guards declared himself the son of Sharif 
Muhammad Khan and desired an interview with the 
Nawab. The Nawab received him with effusion and asked 
him how he had lived since his father’s death in 1786. 
Wazir replied that since the banishment of his family he had 
served under Hamlr Singh, Rawatof Rajgarh (1776 — 90), 
and afterwards at Hyderabad. On the dismissal of Raja 
Himmat Ram, which took place a few months after, the 
Nawab wished to make him minister. This step was, how- 
ever, opposed by his £on Ghaus Muhammad Khan and his 
mother Asmat Begam, who were afraid of their masterful 
cousin, and dreaded the revenge that he might take for 
his father’s death. On this Hayat gave in and sent for 
Murid Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
then living at Rahatgarh. 

Murid arrived escorted by 1,000 followers on 12th 
Ztkad 1210 A. H. (20th May 1796). Murid Muham- 
mad encamped at his father’s garden outside the city, and 
embracing the trees planted by his ancestors began to weep 
and lament, behaving, as the chronicler puts it, “like a 
Hindu usurer. ”In his interview with the Nawab and Asmat 
Begam he ingratiated himself by fulsome flattery, while his 
conduct towards the great merchants, officials and soldiery 
was deferential and most submissive. The suspicions of 
the Pathan nobles, however, were roused by conduct, which 
in their eyes was disgraceful and derogatory and they 
anxiously awaited the development of the new minister’s 
real character. Murid refused, however, to accept office until 
Bhopal was freed of strangers and Amir Khan, Pindari, who 
had been made kildddr of Fatehgarh fort by Ghaus Muham- 
mad, had to retire. At length on 11th Jamadi-ul-Awal 1211 
A. H. (12th November 1796)^ he was invested as minister. 
A month later he appeared in his true colours. He first 
oppressed the widow of Bijai Ram, and withheld the pay of 
the army, appropriating the sums to his own use. He then 
attacked the late minister Himmat Ram, confining him 
and his nephew Khiali Ram,^ then Governor of Berasia, for 
six weeks until they paid a fine of Rs. 10,000^ and fled for 

1 Life of Afntr Khan, 29. 

S He was afterwards in Malcolm’s service. 

S Life of AfmVr Khan, 29. 
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classes from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2, Unirrigated land pays from 
annas 6 to 2 annas per acre, for the poorest soils. When 
poppy or sugarcane is grown, the rates vary from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 11 an acre and for cotton Rs. 3 to 1 are paid. 

Some highly fertile land round the city, called mu hahar 
land, where special facilities exist for manuring and watering 
is let for Rs. 32 an acre and produces poppy and garden cropa^ 
The ordinary rates are given below : — 


. ( 
. 9 ^ 


The land is assessed according to the nature and quality 
of the soil. 

In former days Rs. 13-7 per cent, were collected on ckssji.s, 
account of cesses as follows 

Road cess 
Vaccination 
Patwari 
Weighing 
Village expenses 


^ orintT 

Rs. A. 

.. 1 9 

.. 0 6 
..4 8 

.. 0 12 
..6 4 

i;$ 7 


Class. 

Irrigated. 

Cnirrigated. 

Kftl- 

mat. 

Bh- 

ftn 

war. 

Boy- 

ar. 

Ealmat. 

BhSQwar. 

Soyar. 

1 2 3, 

Bhat. 

wa. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 3 

1 

2 I 3 

1 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

its. 

Bs. 1 Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 1 Bs. 

Bs. jlls. Bs. { 

As. 

Kate 

17 

10 

6-4 

1 ' 

3-61 2-8 2-7 

2-8 

2-3 j 2 

1-14 1-11 1-lOi 

I ! 1 

2 





As. 

AS. j AS. 

AS. 

AS. 1 AS. 

AS. 1 AS. As. 


Bate 

4 

3 

2 

12 

13 11 

13 

1 71 

7i 6i 6 

2 


In addition to above in more important villages in 
particular parkhai at the rate of 2 annas per cent, and 
hundaivan Rs. 3-2 per cent, were also levied. 


he cesses now levied are — 

Rs. A. 

P. 


Kanungoi 

1 9 

0 

per cent. 

Patwari cess 

1 9 

0 


Chaukidari 

1 9 

0 

>f 

Conservancy 

0 12 

G 

}f 

Vaccination 

0 12 

6 

f> 

School cess 

1 9 

0 

ff 

Total 

9 6 

0 

per cent. 


Present 

day." .. 


The farmers ^radars) receive a commission (d 10 per cv,iicetion 
cent, on the revenue collected, and are unable to alter the 
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BHOPAL STATE. 


refuge to Durjan Sal Khichi at Sironj. The State wa8 now 
overrun by Pindaris and robbers of every description, and 
it was necessary to raise money to pay troops to oppose 
them. To obtain funds, therefore, Murid commenced a 
system of house taxation. Grown bold he at length aimed 
still higher. 

On the nth 1212 A.H. (30th December 1797) he 

called on Asmat Begam on the pretence of obtaining 
pecuniary aid from her but in the midst of the conversa- 
tion, in which he addressed her as his aunt, suddenly called 
in three accomplices who rushed behind the 'pardah and 
murdered the Begam and her attendants. Murid Muham- 
mad to save himself gave out that this was done at the 
suggestion of her son Ghaus Muhammad. The real motives 
of his conduct soon became apparent as he seized the whole 
of the wealth she had amassed. He then entered on a 
general career of oppression so that “ the people used 
to pray with uncovered heads at midnight for deliverance 
from him. 


The next objects of his designs were Ghaus Muham- 
mad and Wazir. To accomplish their ruin he stopped at 
nothing, Wazir had been sent to drive some Pindaris from 
the southern districts and Murid wrote secretly to Rahim 
Khan, the Governor of Chainpur Bari, to capture and kill 
him. The letter was, however, intercepted and instead 
Wazir attacked the Governor and seized Ginnurgarh. 

Even the supine Nawab Hayat Muhammad now began 
to see through the plans of Murid and sent for Kuli Khan 
to rid him of his tyrannous minister, promising him the 
reversion of his office. Wazir Muhammad also marched 
up and joined Kuli Khan and they advanced on Bhopal 
together, Kuli Khan halting at Chulah village and Wazir by 
WxQ PukJuoptd. Murid, now thoroughly frightened, called 
on Bala Rao Inglia, then Sindhia’^ governor at Sironj, for 
assistance and even hoisted Sindhia’s flag on the battle- 
ments of Fatehgarh. Bala Rao came up with 30,000 
men and encamped near the Idgah but demanded the sur- 
render of a fort in Bhopal territory be 'ore he would act. 
On this Murid promised to give up Islamnagar. Murid 
also made over the fort of Fatehgarh to Amir Khan, the 
famous Pindari leader ^ then in Maratha service, and 
enjoining him to watch Ghaus Muhammad, accompanied 


1 Urdu text. 

to note that Amir Khan says he served 8 or 9 
1704 *'??***' 1 1 hikcn into the Bhopal State fleryiQQ_in 

I. ' V 1 wade ktldddr of Fatehgarh fort by Ghaus Muhammad.,. 
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Suspensions 

and 

Remissions. 


Tenures. 


Z'liuindriri. 


Excise. 


Opium. 


assessed rates, but have power to eject a tenant who is unable 
to pay. 

The revenue is paid in by the farmer in four instalments 
to the tahsllddr, in Aghan (November), Mdh (January), 
Chait (March) and Vaisdkh (April). 

All revenue is taken by the State in cash, the mustdpr 
himself, however, often receiving a large proportion in kind 
from the cultivators. In early days the State revenue also 
was partly paid in kind, corn and glv to the value of one 
instalment being usually taken in kind, and the rest in cash. 

The revenue when collected is sent by the talwldar to 
the head treasury on a hundi issued by some local banker. 

In bad years suspensions and remissions are freely made 
by the Darbar, the mustdpr being obliged to make similar 
suspensions and remissions. In 7 lakhs were suspended, 
in 1899, 12 lakhs, and in 1901, 1 ‘9 lakhs, and a collection 
in kind of 14,900 mdnls of corn was remitted. 

These fall into two broad classes, khdhd or klidm and 
alienated 

Khdlsd or khdm land is that administered directly by 
the Darbar through its own officials. Alienated land includes 
plg7rs and mudfis. The plglrs are mainly held by members 
of the chief s family, prominent officials and the descendants 
of those who scu’ved the States loyally in former days. 
Must jdglrddrs pay tribute to the Darbar. 

The mudfi grants are revenue-free and are mainly 
held for charitable or religions purposes. Many minor 
land grants are held by village servants and others. 
Land cannot be alienated by the holders without the 
Darbar ’s permission. 

The land is held by cultivators on a lease which varies 
with the term of settlement. Leases are also gjyen on 
ishmrdr or permanent settlement for a fixed quit Tent. 


SECTION V. -MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 

(Table XXL) 

riie^ chief sources of miscellaneous revenue are Excise 
or Abkdn and Customs or Sdyar. 

The two important articles dealt with under excise are 
opium and country liquor. 

The area under poppy cultivation appears to be on the 
decline though no accurate or detailed figures are obtainable, 
in 18Jd the area sown amounted to about 21.750 acres 
whUe the average acreage sown between then and the present 
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Bala Rao to Islamnagar. Here they met with an unexpected 
rebuff. Moti Begam, the sister of Hayat Muhammad, was 
living in the fort. She at once ordered the kildddr to 
refuse them admittance, exclaiming that she recognised 
no authority on the part of MurTd Muhammad to dispose 
ot State fortresses and would allow no stranger to enter. 
The Marathas were received with a heavy fire and retired, 
Murid making over Raiscn to the Maratha commander 
instead of Islamnagar. A month later Bala Rao appeared 
before the city with 40,000 men and encamped at Govind- 
pura. 

The Nawab and Wazir Muhammad prepared to oppose 
them and a fierce fight took place on the spot now occu- 
pied by the Aish Farhat, Dilkhusha, and Afza Bagh 
gardens. The suhahdar was forced to retire to Sironj, taking 
Murid Khan with him. It is probable, however, that 
victory would in the end have lain with the superior numbers 
of the Marathas, but fortunately for the State Sind Ilia’s 
difficulties with Lakwa Dada obliged him to recall Bala Kao 
and the danger was averted (1798).^ 

The Rao imprisoned Murid, who committed suicide by 
swallowing diamond dust. Bala Rao Inglia, however, had 
so low an opinion of this schemer that he believed that he 
was shamming death, and refused to allow the body to be 
buried until he was certain of the fact by decomposition 
having set in. 

Murid Khan’s memory is still detested and for long 
after it was the custom for any Bhopali visiting Sironj to 
strike his grave with his shoe five times. 

Wazir Muhammad was now promoted to the place of 
minister, on which Kuli Khan retired in disgust to his estate 
at Ambapani. 

Wazir’s first step was to recover Raisen ^ which after 
some show of resistance, was surrendered on payment of 
Rs. 30,000 (1798).^ Wazir next bribed the Governor to hand 
over Hoshangabad fort. A force was, however, at once 
sent to effect its recovery by the Raja of Nagpur^and after 
a resistance of some d&ys the Bhopal troops were obliged to 
retire to Ginnurgarh, and Sakharam Bapu, the Bhonsla's 
general, reoccupied it.^ To assist him in his object Wazir 

^ See Life of Amir Khan, 41, which hIiowb how intimately ho wae 
concerned in all these affairs. 

2 Malcolm says that Amir Khan was now ordered to give uj) the fort 
of Fatehgarh, but according to the State records he was still in Bhopal 
State service which he resigned soon after to join Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

8. Tbs anagram for giving the date is lol^b ^ 

.4 Malrolm puts its recovery in 1809 by Sadiq AH. which seems too 
late. 
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time is about 18,000 acres. This cultivation is confined 
mainly to the western and eastern nizdnnats. 

A duty of Rs. 2 was levied on each mannd of cluk or crude 
opium till 1904 when it was raised to Rs. 6. A further duty 
of Rs. 16 (Rs. 12 before 1901) is levied by the State on each 
chest (140 lbs.) of manufactured opium taken to the Govern- 
ment scales. From 1881 to 1890 this duty averaged about 
Rs. 19,000 per annum : in the next decade the average income 
was Rs. 16,000. In 1901 only 6131 chests passed the scales, 
while five maunds were sold retail, the duty being 
Rs. 7,000. The chests actually passing the scales between 
1902 to 1906 were, 1902, 0111 ; 1903, 427 ; 1904, 1, 0^)71 ; 1905, 

976| ; 1906, 5851. All opium grown for export is sent to the 
Government scales in the city. The decrease in the outturn 
is due to a series of years of deficient rainfall and the 
diminution in the village population which have made it 
impossible to cultivate a crop recpiiring so much irrigation 
and attention. The average income derived by the Darbiir 
from all dues on opium is Rs. 27,000 a year. The sale is 
controlled by the Darbar, no quantity under j seer being 
saleable. The vendors have to procure, a lic(‘nse and , 
may not sell at a price above Rs. 16 per seer. 

The only spirit generally used is the country liquor dis- Liquor, 
tilled from the flower of the rnahud (Bassia latijolid). In 
Bhopal city and 160 surrounding villages the contract is ^ 

given out to a single holder who has a central still at 
Bhopal itself. In the districts, however, practically each 
village has its own still and the exact number of shops 
and stills is unknown. The income derived from this source 
is obtained from a sayar duty of 2 annas per mauml of mahud 
flowers imported or exported for distillation and an Octroi 
duty in the city of 2 annas per mmmd. 

No price is fixed for the liquor sold, the rates rdiiging 
from 8 annas for the strongest to 2 annas for the poorest 
liquor. About 30,000 gallons are distilled yearly at Bhopal 
City. The revenue from this source amounts to Rs. 56,000 a 
year. 

Foreign liquors are sold only in the city where their con- 
sumption has increased very rapidly. The only duty levied is a 
customs duty of 2 annas in the rupee ad valorem. The city 
liquor contractor keeps a large stock for sale. 

- Hemp may only be cultivated under special license and Hompdnig. 
the area sown is insignificant. No special tax is imposed. 

Gdnja and bhdng can only be sold to licensed persons. 

The right to vend is sold separately in the case of gdnja 
and bhdng which respectively bring in an income of Rs. 4,000 
and Rs. 200 per annum. 


Oimus 

Muhamiuad 

Khan 

(1808-09). 
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formed an alliance with the Pindari leaders Karim Khau and 
Chita, the latter being granted Chbipaner as a place of 
residence. The lost districts of Asbta, Sebore, Doraba and 
khhawar were soon after recovered while contributions were 
levied from Sliuj^ur, Berasia, Bhilsa, and Seoni (22®29'N.; 
77®30' E.) south of the Narbada. The condition of the State at 
this time is well shewn by the fact that the revenue collections 
only amounted to Rs. 50,000 and Wazir was, therefore, driven 
to obtain funds as best as he could. 

Ghaus Muhammad was now becoming frightened at 
the rapidly increasing power of Wazir, but was unable to find 
any one to take his place. At length he induced his father to 
transfer the wazlrship to Akbar Khan, who, however, proved 
quite incapable of carrying on the administration. Differences 
became acute and resulted in a fight at Bishenkhera (23°2'N.; 
77°37'E.) between the adherents of Ghaus Muhammad and 
Wazir. 


Ghaus Muhammad then called in Muhammad Shah Khan 
from Sironj and Karim Khan, Pindari,^ from Shujalpur to 
Islamnagar and Wazir was forced to retire for a time i but he 
returned soon after, when dissensions arose between j^Karim 
Khan and Shah Khan. Ghaus Muhammad then^(1806) 
appealed to Sindhia to rid him of Wazir, to whom he promised 
the fort of Islamnagar and 4 lakhs in cash, besides a yearly 
payment of Rs. 61,000. These terms were accepted but 
Sin ibia took no active steps. At this j uncture Hayat Muham* 
mad died on 10th Ramzan 1223 A.H. (6th November 1808) at 
the age of 73. 

Ghaus Muhammad succeeded his father on 4 Shawdl 1223 
A.H. (23rd November 1808), Wazir Muhammad was still the 
real ruler. Ghaus Muhammad, however, wished to take the 
power into liis own hands and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. Early in 1224 A.H. (1809) Sadiq Ali, the General of the 
Nagpur chief, who had just seized Chainpur Bari, was invited 
by Ghaus Muhammad to advance on Bhopal itself and expel 
Wazir. Unable to prevent this Wazir retired to Ginnurgarh. 
iSadiq Ali remained six weeks at Bhopal. He then returned 
to Eagpur ka ving his agents in the city, but in order to make 
his compact with the Nawab more (Certain insisted on Ghaus 
Muhammad sending his son, Muiz Muhammad Khwi, with 
him as a hostage. Wazir now suddenly returned from Ginnur- 
garh and assaulting the town at daybreak drove the Marathas 
out of the town and fort. 


1 The weaknesa of the State is shewn by the fact that the Pindiri leader 
Karim was at this time (1806) in p^^session of 11 disWoto 
wwnw of 6 2^s. of which Shujalpur, Berasia, Ashta, Sirangpur, lohblwar, 
and Chhipiner were the most important: Prins^s HajHng^, 
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Staiiips. 


t tail way. 


Organize 

tion. 


Inoome. 


A duty was formerly levied on salt passing into the State, 
but this was abandoned in 1881, the British Government 
paying Rs. 10,000 yearly as compensation in lieu of it. 

The income and expenditure on account of Octroi 
have been as follows : — 


Year. 

( 

j Income. 


Expenditure. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1890 

3,89,400 

0 

0 

47,300 

0 

0 

1900 

2,63,900 

0 

0 

36,800 

0 

0 

1901 

2,46,000 

0 

0 

50,200 

0 

0 

1902 

2,95,000 

0 

0 

49,700 

0 

0 

1903 

3,80,000 

0 

0 

40,700 

0 

0 

1904 

1,51,552 

4 

6 

34,824 

6 

3 


Octroi duties on all articles exported or imported within the 
State have now been abolished. 

The revenue derived from stamps used in judicial pro- 
ceedings and on bills amounts to about Rs. 46,000 a year. 

All stamp vendors require to be licensed to sell, receiving 
6^ per cent, commission. 

The Darbar share of the profits of the working of the 
Bhopal State Railway has been 1903, 3*9 lakhs; 1904, 2*3 
lakhs ; and 1905, 3 ’7 lakhs. ^ 

SECTION VI.— LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL. 

(Table XXII.) 

The chief town alone has anything approaching a Munici- 
pality. In 1903 a committee for the administration of the 
sanitation, lighting, etc., was inaugurated. 

Two committees now sit, a general and a special committee, 
a quorum consisting of 10 and 5 members, respectively 
The total number in the two committees is 39, all being nomi- 
nated by the Darbar, except 5, who are ex-officio members, 
viz,, the State Engineer, Assistant Engineer (both Europeans), 
Director of [Public Instruction and the medical officers 
directing the European and lundnl hospitals. Of the rest 11 
an^. State servants and 23 non-officials. The Secretary 
is a paid State servant. 

The Municipal income is derived from minor taxes, such 
as those on hackney carriages, sale of manure, rent of municipal 
lands, etc., which amount to about Rs. 1,940 a year. The 
expenditure is about Rs. 40,000, the balance being borne by 
the State. 
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On meeting the Nawab he rebukad him in no measured 
terms and the weak chief, pleaded that he had been led astray 
by certain people whom he named. W arir sent for these men 
and executed them on the spot, Lalji Mustapha and Lala Rflp- 
chand, being torn asunder by elephants, and Bakshi Beni Lai 
and Munshi Suraj Mai, blown away from guns, while two 
Brahmans were forced to drink cow’s blood. Wazir fearing 
that this last act might rouse Sindhia’s wrath pacified that 
chief by undertaking to carry out the terms promised by Ghaus 
Muhammed, even sending his eldest son as security for the 
payment of the four lakhs of rupees still due. A year later 
Wazir recovered the districts seized by Sadiq Ali and then 
joined Amir Khan Pindari in an attack on the Nagpur forces 
near Saugor. Amir Khan fled but W azir pushed the attack 
home successfully. 

Wazir Khan appears at this time to have persuaded Ghaus 
Muhammad to retire to Raisen, leaving the State absolutely 
in his hands, and from this date the rule of the State practically 
passed to Wazir’s branch of the family. 

Wazir in 1811 made an ineffectual attempt to form a treaty 
with the British, sending his agent, Inayat Masih, to Mr. 
Jenkins, Resident at Nagpur. He was, however, informed 
that he had not only consorted with professed plunderers such 
as Amir Khan, but that his country was at that moment one 
of their asylums. Sir Barry Close indeed, who was then co- 
operating with the Raja of Nagpnr, had received discretionary 
orders as to attacking Bhopal. Wazir, thereupon, sent an 
agent to Colonel Close pointing out that he had been driven 
from reasons of self-preservation to join the Pindaris and 
urging the claims of the family who had so nobly supported 
Colonel Goddard in 1778, while expressing his readiness to 
accede to any terms proposed. 

In 1812 negotiations were opened by the British Govern- 
ment with Raghuji Bhonsla, the Nagpur chief. These over- 
tures he rej ected and it then appeared that he h ad made a com* 
pact with Sindhia to attack Bhopal and dispossess Wazir 
Muhammad. 

In March 1812 Sindhia’s General, Jagu Bapu, made an 
attack on Bhopal but without success, the ostensible reason 
for this action being delay in the payment of money due. A 
certain sum was paid over and Jagu Bapu retired during the 
monsoon. 

When the cold weather arrived he returned together with 
the Nagpur troops under Sadiq Ali, the Nagpur Commander, 
and commenced combined operations for the destruction of 
the Bhopal State which the Nagpur Raja and Sin^ had 
secretly detarmiaed on. The town was at once besieged 


Wazir 

Muhammad 

Kh£n 

(1809-16). 
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SECTION VII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 

The Public Works Department is divided into five sec- Sections, 
tions. The first is under the State Engineer (a European) 
and is concerned with all roads (except those of the city), 
water-works, bridges, staging bungalows, and major district 
works generally. The second section is under the Muhtamim- 
i-tamiral and is concerned with palaces, barracks and public 
oflfices. The third section under another official deals with 
minor works in the district. The fourth is under the Muni- 
cipal Engineer and deals with works in the city. 7^1^® 
section is concerned only with works of the deori-khds or 
private residences of the Chief. The Department has done 
much excellent work ; among the principal constructions 
during the last ten years are the water-works which supply 
the whole city and its suburbs, costing 18 lakhs, the Tdj-ul- 
mamjid 16 lakhs, the large tent and furniture store house m 
Jahangirabad 2 3 lakhs, the Lansdownc hospital for women 
Rs. 28,000. The Imperial Service Cavalry Lines 5 lakhs, the 
new Central Jail 1 5 lakhs and metalled roads costing 18 
lakhs. In 1905, Rs. 91,000 were expended on Public Works. 


SECTION VIII.— ARMY. I 

(Table XXV.) 

The military forces of the State have since 1905 been placed strength, 
in charTO of Sahibzada Colonel Ubaid-ul-lah Khan, Her 
Highness’s second son. Since he assumed command much 
has been done to improve the efficiency of the army. I he 
force consists of regulars and irregulars, and the Imperial 
Service Cavalry numfbering 1,878 of all ranks. 

The staff comprises the General, Military Secretary , staff, 
two Naib Bakshis and five other officers. 

In 1892 the “ Victoria liancers ” regiment of Imperial nnpemt 
Service Cavalry was formed. It consists of G troops, 5 com- 
posed of Muhammadans and one of Sikhs. The uniform is 
dark green with an azure plastron and facings. 

The regiment which is commanded personally by Her 
Highness’s second son is highly efficient. Men receive Rs. 32 
per mensem and a pension is earned after 20 years service. 

The force comprises 642 of all ranks armed with lances and 
Martini-Henry carbines, and costs about two lakhs a year. 

The regular cavalry comprises 2 corps. Her Hij^hness’s Regui r«. 
Body-guard called the Ihitishamia (“ Magnificent ’ ) corps 
and a regiment of cavalry. The Body-guard form a small 
troop of 58 men. The men receive Rs. 40j^r jmensem. 

1 For Bhopal Battalion, nt Appendix C. 
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and but for the heroic defence made by Wazir, whose exertions 
during the four months it lasted were superhuman, would have 
fallen to the eiiemy.^ 

Though the siege was at length relinquished, it was only for 
a time, as Sindhia, determined to humble the pride of Bhopal, in 
March 1813 despatched Jean Baptiste Filose and Jaswant Rao 
Bhau with a fresh force. That the result of this attack would 
have proved fatal to the State is certain, as the Pindari allies 
of Wazir had been won over to the enemy, while his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. Jean Baptiste and Jaswant Rao, 
however, fell out and fought between themselves near 
Sehore. This postponed hostilities, but the attack would have 
been ultimately delivered had not political developments 
caused Sindhia to withdraw his army. 

In October 1814 Wazir sent agents to Mr. Metcalf at Delhi 
and Mr. Jenkins at Nagpur with proposals for an alliance. 
Metcalfe, however, finding that the Nawab’s agent was not 
investeil with full powers arranged for a meeting to take place 
in Bundelkhand between a fully accredited, agent and Mr. 
Wauchope, the Agent there. 

Mr. Wauchope addressed the Nawab, who was informed 
that an alliance would be concluded on the conditions that 
British troops were given free passage through Bhopal territory 
and supplies ; that a fort was made over as a depot to be coii- 
verted into a military station later on ; that all connections 
with the Pindaris were broken off ; and that he undertook to 
carry on no negotiations with other chiefs except through the 
British Government. Wazir demurred at the surrender of a 
fort but accepted the other conditions. Mr. Strachey, Resident 
at Gwalior, on being informed of this, somewhat prematurely, 
considered that the treaty was practically concluded and 
informed Sindhia. Sindhia objected on the basis that Bhopal 
was a dependency of Gwalior, a claim which the Resident 
refused to admit on the grounds of the strenuous efforts made 
by Wazir Muhammad against Maratha aggression, and the 
fact that no Bhopal chief had ever, by treaty or otherwise, 
acknowledged Maratha supremacy, Sindhia, however, refused 
to recall his troops, but the Nagpur chief, who was informed 
at the same time, recalled Sadiq Ali.2 At this juncture J.ord 
Hastings ordered out the Presidency armies in the Deccan, 
Gujarat and Bombay. The Nawab at the same time let it be 
generally known that he was under British protection and at 
the ®^d of January 1815 wrote to Mr. Wauchope saying that 
he would send an agent to Banda to conclude a treaty, after 
the Mu/uirram, 

1 See Central India ^ i, 322. ^ ^ 

* Ptinaep’a Hasiinga, i, 283. Oantral India, i, 836. 
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Cost. 
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(Table 

XXIV.) 
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Their uniform is drab with gold gallons and facings, they 
carry lances with a magenta and green pennon. 

The regular cavalry or Ihatirmia (“ Eespected ”) corps 
consist of two troops of 168 of all ranks armed with lances. 
They are equipped and drilled like British Indian cavalry. 

The regular infantry form one regiment 556 strong, armed 
with muskets and bayonets. They do guard and escort 
duty on the palaces and other buildings. 

The regular army is dressed in khaki. 

The irregulars number 450 being infantry. They are 
called Intizdmia. They are equipped in native style and 
are not disciplined. They carry messages and act as police 
assisting district officers. 

The artillery number 62 men with 4 guns and 50 horses. 

A military band, 44 strong, trained to play European music, 
is also maintained. 

Eecruits are taken from all but the lowest classes. 

The total cost of the army is about 5 lakhs a year. 

SECTION IX. -POLICE AND JAILS. 

(J^bles XXIV and XXVI.) 

A regular police force was first started in 1857, all watch 
and ward previous to this being done by the irregular army. 
These police were at first distributed through the city, the 
kotivdly who was also a Magistrate, being in charge. Later 
on district police were introduced. In^^SO, the police were 
reorganised and the kotivdl was replaced by a muntazim at 
headquarters and Inspectors in each nizdmat. The regular 
police force now consists of 2,518 of all ranks, giving one 
police man to every 3 square miles, and 264 persons ; constables 
are paid Es. 5 to Es. 6 a month. They carry muzzle-loading 
rifles in the district and truncheons in the city, A mounted 
police force of 351 of all ranks is drawn from the Intizdmia 
(irregular) cavalry. The police are regularly drilled and dis- 
ciplined. 

The registration of finger prints of convicted crim- 
inals has been commenced. The rural police (chaukiddrs) 
perform the duties of watch and ward in the villages, pre- 
senting a weekly report to the nearest police station in their 
district, making special reports of suspicious deaths, murder, 
cases of plague, cholera or small-pox, and assisting the regular 
police in detecting crime. 

Until the opening of the present jail in 1899 , prisoners 
were confined in the old fort. A central jail has been built 
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Sindliia deterred by these proceedings seized the occasion 
of the quarrel between Jean Baptiste Filoso and Jaswant Rao 
Bhau to recall his army. 

The Nawab’s agent did not arrive in Bauda till April 15th, 
1815. In the meantime Wazir Muhammad, contrary to the 
proposed terms, had privately opened up negotiations with 
Jean Baptiste Filose and Nagpur. The Governor General, 
annoyed at these proceedings, gave orders that his representa- 
tive should bo dismissed without being granted audience. 
This was done and all negotiations were for the time broken off, 
though Wazir was informed that “ no ill-will was liarboured 
against him and that it was merely because his conduct had 
shown that he had not a proper sense of the value of the con- 
nexion offered to him or of the spirit in which it ought tt> have 
been received that the British Government for the present 
withdrew from the discussion of 

Wazir in fact did not wish to do more than avail liimself 
of the reputation of the British power to ensure his security, 
fearing to bind himself in any way which would interfere with 
his political independence and free action in increasing his 
dominions. Relieved from immediate anxiety Wazir did not 
press his object of obtaining a treaty with the same insistence, 
though he continued his friendly communications with British 
oflBlcers. He was, up to the very hour of his death, almost 
engaged in predatory warfare. Finally he fell ill at Timara- 
van (23°4' N.; 78^ 48'E.) village but proceeded as far as Deori 
(23'^8'N.; 78°44'E.) where he died on 16th Rabi-uUAkhlr 1231 
(16th March 1816). Shehzad Masih, son of Inayat Masih, 
had the corpse conveyed to Bhopal where it lies in a 
mausoleum in a garden to the north of the town. 

Wazir was 51 when he died, having ruled Bhopal for 
nine years. Malcolm thus describes Wazir : — 

“ This principality, from the hour he assumed the govern- 
ment until that of his death, was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Such a man could alone have saved it. Though as 
remarkable for prowess and valour as the most desperate of 
the Afghan race, he was in his manners, mild and pleasing ; 
but his look and stature were alike commanding, and there 
was in his disposition a sternness that inspired awe. He 
latterly gave way to habits of dissipation, which were 
believed to have shortened his existence.^ All acquainted 
with the vicissitudes of his life deeply regretted his death 

1 Pri]i8ep*s Hastings, i, 266* 

2 Central India, i, 336. Wazir Muhammad, according to the account 
given by those who knew him best to Major Henley, became during the 
bist years of his life much addicted to intoxicating liquors, and he died 
of an inflammatory fever, supposed to have been brought on by that cause 
after a short illness of four days. 
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in Bhopal city and four subordinate district jails ate situated 
in the nizamats. Various industries are carried on by the 
inmates, dans, newar, and carpets being made. Tiles are 
a speciality and find a ready sale throughout Central India. 

The annual expenditure is about Rs. 30,000. 

SECTION X.— EDUCATION. 

(Table XXIII.) 

Shah Jahan Begam started the first regular school in High school. 
1860 and in 1871, in order to encourage education, issued 
an order that no person could be given a post in a State office 
unless he held a certificate from some school or college. 

This ultimately developed into the present Sulimania High 
School which was in 1802 affiliated to the Calcutta University 
and is now affiliated to Allahabad. It teaches up to the Urn- 
versity Entrance Standard. There are also seven other schools, 
including 2 girls schools and 76 primary schools in the districts. 

Her Highness is making strenuous efforts to promote educa- 
tion but the Muhammadan section of the population does not 
as yet respond freely. The plea of poverty, always put 
forward, is of no weight as all education is provided free of 
charge. The educational department is m charge of a quahhed 
Director of Public Instruction. 

The Victoria girls school started in 1891 is now attended OivU school, 
bv about 180 pupils. Reading, writing, arithmetic and 
needlework are taught, as well as the -Konen. -A special 
school for daughters of people of position called the Sultama 
school provides instruction for pardah girls of good family. 

In 1903 a school called the “ Alexandra school ’’ for sons 
of Sardars was opened.^ It is in charge of a European Principal. 

A building is under construction for thp accommodation of 
this school. 

A medical school called the Asifia school in memory of Her Medical 
Highness’s daughter Asaf Jahan imparts instruction 
?Sam medicine together with modern anatomy and surgery. 

An Art school was started in 1905 to instruct widows Art aohool. 
and destitute women in some useful profession and assist 
in maintaining their self-respect. 

An official pubUcation the “ Bhopal Gazette issues Proas, 
weekfy It conteins Darbar orders and bnef notes on import. 

Tnt events. The Sultania Press also undertakes miscellane- 

Q\xs 

A public library has been lately opened in the Benazir Library, 
palace* — — 

been amalgamated with the High SchooL 
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at the moment it occurred. He should have lived to behold 
his patriotic efforts rewarded ; to see the people of the land 
ho loved rescued from destruction, and raised to happiness 
and prosperity by the Government which he had through 
life courted, and on which his hopes till the last hour of 
his life rested. This destiny was reserved for a son whom 
he selected and educated as his successor, and who proved 
himself every way worthy of his father.’’^ 

Nazar Wazir Muhammad left two sons, Amir Muhammad Khan 
Muhammad and Nazar Muhammad Khan, the elder of whom was a slave 
to habits of indolence and excess which had enervated his 
mind and body. Wazir, therefore, chose his second son 
Nazar Muhammad Khan to succeed him and he was raised to 
the position of chief in fact, though the title of Nawab 
remained with Ghaus Muhammad, who, however, had long 
retired from all active participation in affairs. 

On Friday, 22 Rahi-ul-Akliir 1233 A.H. (28th February 
1818), Nazar married Gohur Begam, better known as Kudsia 
Begam, the daughter of Ghaus Muhammad. Nazar Muham- 
mad’s first act was to complete a treaty with the British 
Government. In the beginning of 1819, Shehzad Masih 
visited Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpur, on behalf 
of the Nawab, who agreed to accept all the terms offered 
to Wazir Muhammad in 1814. The Nawab also wrote to 
Mr. Wauchope. The Governor General, however, declined to 
take any action at the time though assuring the Nawab of 
his goodwill.^ 

Towards the end of 1817, Lord Hastings received permis- 
sion to act against the Pindarls and negotiations were at 
once opened with all the native chiefs in India. The Resident 
at Nagpur was instructed to offer Nazar Muhammad the 
terms proposed in 1814, the arrangement of details being left 
to Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm. Nazar Muham- 
mad accepted without hesitation, and co-operated to his 
utmost, proving a most valuable ally. When the war was 
over he was moat useful in negotiating terms with the Pindarl 
leaders Namdar Khan and others who were given asylum in 
his territories under his guarantee as to their good behaviour.® 

A treaty was concluded on 26th February 1818 and 
ratified on 8th March. ^ 

The treaty contained a stipulation requiring the Darbar 
to assist the British with an auxiliary force of 600 horse and 
400 foot, the origin of the Bhopal Battalion. Nazar Muham- 

^ Vide footnote 2 on p. 25. 

2 Prinsep’s Hastings, i, 343 and note 

8 Prinsep's Hastings, ii, 149. 

* Appendix B. 
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SECTION XI.— MEDICAL. 

(Tabic XXVII.) 

The Medical Department was organised by Sikandar 
Begam in 1854, and a qualified Yundnl medical officer 
appointed. 

In 1870 the first hospital was opened on European lines, 
the institutions being gradually increased. 

Hospitals In 1903, there were two hospitals and six dispensaries 

i)iXnsarics. attendance of 486. 

There are now (1907) 40 dispensaries, 37 being Yundnl institu- 
tions, the average daily attendance being 572. A military 
hospital is maintained at Jahangirabad and a dispensary 
in the lines of the Victoria lancers. The Lady Lansdowne 
hospital, which was opened in 1891 under a European lady 
doctor, provides attendance for 'pardah women ; a Midwifery 
school is attached to this institution. The popularity of 
this institution has increased rapidly, 8,350 persons having 
been treated in 1905, or an average of 68 a day. A Leper 
Asylum was opened at KSehore in 1891. 

i Mccinatioii. Vaccination is growing in popularity, and the total number 
of persons vaccinated in 1903 was 25,048 and in 1905, 26,178, 
giving a proportion of 39 per 1,000 of population. 

The medical department costs about Rs. 24,000 a year. 

SECTION XII. -SURVEYS. 

There have been three surveys of the State. Nawab Sikan- 
dar Begam first undertook a survey for revenue purposes, land 
under cultivation being measured by the Mughal chain 
(janb). Shah Jahan Begam instituted a plane-table survey, 
and in 1872 the State was surveyed trigonometrically by the 
Survey of India Department. A regular revenue survey 
is now in progress. 
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mad in order to comply with this demand cheerfully sold his 
ornaments and jewellery realising fifty- one lakhs with which 
he was able to raise and equip this force. In return for his 
services, the five parganas held formerly by the Vinchur chief, 
and the fort of Islanmagar, then in Sindhia’s hands, were 
restored to him. The results were of incalculable benefit to 
Bhopal. Nazar Muhammad, who before the conclusion of 
this treaty was actually the possessor of only a few strong- 
holds beyond the walls of which he scarcely dared to venture, 
now found himself the lord of a princely domain, while his 
revenues which at the death of his father amounted to little 
more than a lakh of rupees, collected with the greatest 
difficulty, rose at a bound to nearly fifteen lakhs with the 
prospect of their becoming nearly double this amount. 

Just when a brilliant future seemed to await the State 
Nazar Muhammad was killed by the accidental discharge of 
a pistol. On the 22nd Muharram 1235 A. H. (11th Novem- 
ber 1819) he went to Islanmagar to hunt. While dandling 
his httle daughter, Sikandar Begam, his young brother-in-law 
Faujdar Muhammad, aged eight, drew a pistol from his 
brother’s belt and in playing with it, accidentally discharged 
it, the ball passing through Nazar Muhammad’s head. 

“There was,’ ’ says Sir John Malcolm, “ but one sentiment, 
that of the deepest regret, and no person sought to take 
advantage of the accident to promote his own interests. 
At a consultation of the principal chiefs it was resolved to 
continue to attend the widow and ministers of the deceased 
prince until the pleasure of the British Government was 
known as to his successor, and it is remarkable that not the 
shghtest effort was made to influence the judgment of the 
British agent, a sufficient proof of the absence of all design 
or guilt on this unhappy occasion. Nazar Muhammad was 
only 28 years of age when he died after governing Bhopal 
for three years and five months, but he left a name such as is 

attained by few in the longest life His appearance was 

noble and his manners those of a prince who knew the value 
of possessing the hearts of his subjects.”^ 

Though out of deference to Ghaus Muhammad, with whom 
he always remained on terms of the closest intimacy, he had 
never assumed the title of Nawab, he was always so addressed 
by the British Government, which took no cognizance of a 
nominal chief who had long abandoned all interest in the 
affairs of his State. 

Nazar Muhammad’s death at such a time was an irrepar- 
able blow. He was a man of noble presence, superior mind 
and strong personality, gallant and honourable, devoted to 


1 Central Indian i, 340. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER. 

(Tables VIII and IX.) 

The State is divided into 3 nizdrmta with 9 tuhsils in each ; 
the main statistics are summarized below 


I Number of 


1 


Area in 


Population 

Laud 

Head- 

^0.1 

1 

Name. 

square i 


in 1901. 

Revenue 

quarters. 


iTowns. 

Demand. 


— 


i j 



Us. 


I 

JN izamat-i- 

1,972-17 .. 

961 

146.823 

6,01,977 

Baisen. 

1 

mashrik 

liaison 

284*18 

125 

16,956 

67,434 

Iluiseu. 

2 

Huznr (Islaranagar) 

222-75 

142 

20,069 

1 ,00,599 

Bho])Al. 

3 

Diwsnganj . 

257-59 

121 

19,394 

«8,366 

Diwrmganj. 

1 

Bainhori 

160*60 

67 

11,568 

49,518 

Bamhori. 

5 

JaitliAri 

138-05 

65 

9,412 

46,625 

JaitbAri. 

6 

SilwSni 

213-20 

91 

17,250 

78,163 

Sllwani. 

7 

Garhi 

221*96 

102 

13,075 

40,969 

Garhi. 

8 

Qhairatgaaj . 

131*19 

61 

10,357 

38,899 

1 Ghairatgauj. 

9 

'Sewsns 

342-65 

187 

27,752 

1 91,504 

1 Siwflns. 

11 

1 

Niz&mat-i* 

2.226-92 4 > 

1,102 

200.020 10.64,162 

Ashta. 

1 

magbrib 
NazirAbAd . 

1 

210-92 

125 

12,044 

76,299 

Naziriibad. 

o 

iBcrasia 

249*47 1 : 

134 

23,598 

1,02,620 

Berasia. 

3 

Doralia 

242*14 . . I 

109 

1 

25,952 

1,54,555 

Dora ha. 

4 

lAlimadpur 

(Devipura) 

1 123-35 

j 69 

13,435 

75,729 

Ahmadpur, 


5 jBilquisganJ . 

0 iSchore 
7 iAslita 

H Iclihftwar 

I 

9 jJawar 

II Niz&mat-i- 
ianub 

1 Tal(Kaliakheri) 

2 Udepura 

3 Bareli 

4 Bari 

5 Shahganj (Chichli) 

6 Chandpura . 

7 Dcorl 

8 Mardanpur . 

9 Chhipaner 

BhopalCity 
and Sekrohi 


I 285-75 

I 224-68 

326-21 

310*65 

252-75 

2,704*21 

701-83 ' 

171*02 

212-53 

200*89 

178-37 

347*09 

160*09 

378*23 

364*60 
included in 
Huzar 
tabRil. 


: 115 12,568 95,211 BUquiiganJ. 

j 117 27,168 1,69,103 ' Schorc. 

194 34,954 1,54,751 1 Ashta. 

132 25,488 1,11,601 IchhAwar. 

I 112 24,823 1,24,283 Jawar. 

1,010 248.667 11,10.070 Kniiakheri. 

267 35,536 95,869 Kaliakherl. 

74 32,388 1,56,630 Udepura. 

Ill 38,352 2,10,131 Bareli. 

06 29,239 1,16,158 Bari. 

80 28.143 1.18.709 

80 9»200 27,544 Cbandpura. 

68 21,870 92,914 Deorl. 

127 20,032 1,13,399 ManUnpUT, 

108 28,797 1,80,669 Bhaironda. 


5 8.078 I 666,061 27,79,168 
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Nizamat-i-Mashrik or Eastern District.— This district 
lies between 23° 8' and 24°4' north l^itude and 77° 18' and 
78° 50' east longitude with an area of 1,1)72'17 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north and east by the Saugor District 
of the Central Provinces and on the north-west by the western 
district of the State, while the southern border is formed by 
the Nizamat-i-janub. 

The country comprised in this niznmat is generally level, 
but here and there branches of the Vindhyas traverse it es- 
pecially on the east and south-east. The highest peaks in the 
range lie near Ambapani and Toria-jasarti. The principal 
livers traversing the district are tht*. Betwa, Bain, Bina and 
Tendoni, lesser streams being the Richhun, Jajanda, Ajnal, 
and Besh (Bias). Sandstone is found throughout the hills in 
this nizamat, and is (piarried in many places. Here and there 
limestone is also found, but not in great quantity. 

Tigers are met with in the hills, and were formerly very 
numerous. Sdmbar^ niUjiii, berkhi (four-horned deer), antelope 
and occasionally chllal are also met with. 

The game birds and fishes common to this region are found 
in all suitable localities. 

The flora is typical of Central India, the hills being gi>nerally 
well covered with teak, terminaUa, and tendd. Bamboos are 
not common, but those found in the Raisen tahsll, especially 
the male bamboos used for lance shafts, an^ considered to be 
of an unusually good class. Sandalwood also grows in parts 
of the district. The whole district lies on the plateau and 
shares generally in its equitable temperature, but in the val- 
leys of the hilly parts the heat is oppressive. The rainfall 
averages 35 inches. 

The history of this nizdmat is largely that of Malwa, in 
which the old fort of Raisen played an important part during 
Muhammadan days. It probably fell to Altamsh with Bhilsa 
in A.H. 032 (1235), and to Ala-ud-dm Khilji in A.H. 092 
(1293). In the 15th century it was ruled over by the Malwa 
Sultans. Sultan Mahmud (1510 — 1530) introduced Rajputs 
into his administration and towards the end of his reign they 
became all powerful, and while he was being harassed by the 
Rana of Chitor and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat these men 
became practically independent. On his endeavouring to 
break their power they sided with the Rana and the Sultan 
was imable to cope with them. 

After the defeat of Mahmud and the fall of Malwa to Baha- 
dur Shah in 1531 he made over the city of Ujjain and the 
pargams of Bhilsa including Raisen fort and Ashta, to Silhadi, 
who is variously described as a Gahlot, Tonwara and Purbia 
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Rajput.' That he was of good caste is shewn by his having 
married a daughter of Rana Sanka of Chitor. On the pretext 
that Silhadi had enslaved Musalman women, Bahadur Shah 
soon after proceeded to overrun this district and took Bhilsa, 
and Ujjain, making them over to Muhammadan governors. 
Finally he proceeded to Raisen which he also captured.’^ (See 
Raisen.) 

Babar mentions in his diary that when he entered Malwa 
(1.528) Raisen, Bhilsa and Sarangpur were held by “ Salali 
ud-din Pagan” (Silhadi) and that but for the news of Huma-^ 
yun’s defeat in the east he would have besieged Raisen fort. ’ 
After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humayun Mallu Khiui. 
who had been originally granted Sarangpur by Bahiidur Shi'ih 
in 1.532,' set up as an independent ruler with the title of Kadir 
Shah, Silhadi becoming his vassal. ■* 

When Slier Shiih succeeded he ousted Kadir Shah and 
annexed Malwa. Raismi was then held by Puran Mai as 
deputy for Partab Sliali (or Rai), the infant .son of Bhopat 
Shah, son of Silhatli. Slier Shfdi ultimately attacked and 
took the fort in 1.54.3.^' It passed with the rest of Malwa into 
the charge of Shujaat Khan, and was from 1.5.55 to I.5()l m the 
hands of his son Baz Bahadur. 

In Akbar’s tinu' Raisen was the head<|uart('rs of a sar- 
kf'r in the srihah of Mfilwa containing among other places 
Bhilsa, Bhojpur (or Bho]);!]), Talbihat, Sewfins, Kliemla.sa and 
Kurai.’ Raisern is noted liy Abul Fazl as one of tlic^ famous 
forts of India." In 1.584 this district was held in by the 
well known Azam Khan, better known as Mirza Muhamniad 
Koka, who was instrumental in first introducing Abul hazl 
to the notice of Akbar (1.57o).^ 

In the early years of the 18tli century much of the district 
fell to Dost Muhammad Khan who drove out the governor of 
Bhilsa, while Faiz Muhammad annexed Rai.sen. It remained 
in the pos.session of the family until about wdien the 

Bhophl State was obliged to make most of the district over to 
the Peshwa, though the fort of Rai.scn itsidf did not fall to the 
Marathas till it was made over by Murid Muhamniad to Bala 
Rao Inglia in 1212 A.H. (1797) when it was reca ptured 

1 E. M. H., iv, 378, 391, 3'J7. 

B. (!., 273. 

2 E. M. H., iv, g. 

B. F.,iv, 117. 

B. O., 353. 

3 Er8kino Brt6af’« mtmoirs, 378. 

4 B. F., iv, 270. 

E. M. H., iv, 378. 

5 E. M. H., iv, 397, 399, pp. 

® ii, 199. 

7 £• M. H. ,v,44l, 610* 
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ill) mod lately after by Wazir Muhammad. The rest of the 
nizarmi remained, at least nominally, in the hands of the ruler 
of Bhopal though from time to time parts were held by the 
Marathas, and it was not absolutely secured to the State until 
after the treaty of 1817 when the reign of peace commenced. 

The places of interest in this nizdmat are Raisen, Islam- 
nagar, Sanchi and the topes in its neighbourhood, and some 
other forts. 

The reorganization has vitiated the results of the last 
census. 

The population (1901) numbered 145,823 persons ; males 
72,653, females 73,170. Classified by religion there are 
110,007 Hindus, 11,692 Musalrnans, 1,683 Jains, and 22,441 
Animists. There are no towns in this district but 961 
villages. 

The best land and that most typical of Malwa is situated 
in the Islamnagar, Raisen and Dlwanganj taJmls, that in 
Silwani resembles the Bundelkhand soils, and that in the 
Ghairatganj and Garhi tahslls the unproductive country of 
Gondwana ; the west, east and south-east of this nizdmat 
lying in fact in these three divisions of Central India. 

Pasture lands are ample, much grass indeed going to 
waste every year. 

The total cultivated area amounts 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986 '6 are irrigated. 

Maize, jo war, wluiat and gram, with some poppy, arc culti- 
vatc(j 

Mucli sandstone of an unusually fine kind is found in the 
hills and quarried to a considerable extent. Of manufactures 
there is none of importance, combs are made in Diwanganj and 
coloured clothes in Raisen, Silwani and Sewans. Gram and 
tilU arc the chief exports, and metals, salt, ghl, sugar and kero- 
sine oil, the principal imports. Trade passes by the railway 
and along country roads. 

The Great Indian Peninsula main line traverses the nizii- 
mat with stations at Sukhi-Siwania, Diwanganj, Salamatpur 
and Sanchi. 

A metalled road runs from Salamatpur to Raisen (12| 
miles) and from Islamnagar to Bhopal (6 miles). 

A nazim is in charge of the district. He is a District 
Magistrate and is also empowered to entertain civil suits up 
to a value of Rs. 1 ,000. Two ndib-ndztms and tahslldars 
in each assist him. The tahmls are nine in number, 
Raisen, Huzur (Islanmagar), Jaithari, Silwani, Diwanganj, 
Sewans, Bamhuri, Ghairatganj and Garhi, 
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The land revenue at present is Rs. 6,01,977. The polieo 
in charge of a superintendent, number 680 of all ranks, distri- 
buted through 14 thdnds and 9 talisV headquarters ; 616 
chauJcJddrs protect the villages. 

A small district lock-up is also maintained at hcaihpiarters. 
The Moghia settlement inspector resides here. 

The nizdmat contains 12 schools and 11 dispensaries 
of which 10 are Yundm, 

Raisen Tahsil. — The headquarters and central taksll of the 
nizdmatlying between 23° 10' and 23° 29' north latitude and 
77 ° 42' and 78° 6' east longitude with an area of 284*18 square 
miles. The headquarters of the tahsilddf' are at Raisen. 

Population was in 1901, 16,956; males 8,421, females 
8,535, giving a density of 59 persons to the s(|uar(‘ mile. The 
villages number 125. 

The soil is fertile, 26,116 acres being ordinarily under culti- 
vation of which 69 i are irrigated. 

A school, a Ytmdru dispensary, an English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post oflices are situabal in it. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 67,434. 

Huzur (Islatnnagar) Tahsil.— This laksH lies in the west 
of the between 23° 15' and 23° 34' north latitude and 

77°18' and 77° 32' east longitude. It comprises an area of 
222*75 square miles. The headquarters are at Bho|)al. 

The population (1901) numbered 20,069; males 10,261; 
females 9,808, giving 90 persons to each square mile. It con- 
tains 142 villages. The soil is of the fertile Malwa type 
bearing poppy as well as other crops. 

The average cultivated area is 38,496^ acres, 1,21 5 J being 
irrigated. 

A school and a Yundm dispensary and a State post office 
are located here. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,00,591). 

Diwanganj Tahsil [including Piklon ). — It lies in the north- 
west of the nizdmat between 23° 14' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and 77° 33' and 78° 20' east longitude. Its area amounts to 
257*59 square miles. 

It was originally called the Sagoni tahsU cn account of 
the prevalence of teak (sdgon) in the neighbourhood. The 
present name was given by Chhote Khan when minister of the 
State. The headquarters were then at Shahpur as it had been 
under the Mughals. Shahpur was later on renamed Gulgaon. 
The headquarters are now at Diwanganj. An Imperial and 
a State post offices, a school and a police thdnu are situated here. 
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There is also a school at Gulgaon. Population (including Piklon) 
was in 1901, 19,394 ; males 9,850, females 9,544; giving a 
density of 75 persons to the square mile. Villages number 
121 . The land is somewhat cut up by the spur of the Vindhyas 
which lies east of Bhopal town. The average area under 
crop is 28,796 acres ; of this 149 are irrigated. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 88,366. 

The small piece of this tahsU which lies beyond the main 
tract of the State was formerly a separate unit called the 
Piklon tahsll, lying between 23° 47' and 24° 4' north latitude 
and 78° 0' and 78° 20' east longitude. It is now included 
in the Dlwanganj tahsll. 

Bamhori Tahsil.— This tahsil lies in the east of the nizd- 
mat. 'I’he extremes of latitude and longitude are 23° 8' and 
2*3 18 north, and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east. Its area amounts 
to I60-60 square miles. The tahslUdr in charge resides at 
Bamhori. The population was in 1901, 11, .558 ; males 5,637, 
females 5,921 ; giving 72 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 67. The soil is not of great fertility. Of 
total area 24,000 acres are ordinarily cultivated including 
129 acres of irrigated land. Fairs are hold at Kundali and 
Bamhori in Kdrtik. A Yimanl dispensary and a State post 
office are situated in the tahsll at headquarters. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 49,518. 

Jaithari Tahsil. — The easternmost lying between 

23° 9' and 23° 20' north latitude and 78° 30' and 78° 50' east 
longitude. It has an area of J.38'05 square miles. The head- 
quarters are at Jaithari village. The population in 1901 
amounted to 9,412 persons ; males 4,609, females 4,803 ; the 
density 68 persons per square mile. Villages numbered 65. 

Of the total area cultivation occupies 31,084 acres, 46 
being irrigated. 

A school, a State post office and a Yundnl dispensary are 
located at headquarters. The revenue amounts to Rs. 46,525. 

Silwani Tahsil.— It hes between 23° 10' and 23° 26' north 
latitude and 78° 22' and 78° 41' east longitude, with an area 
of 21.3‘20 square miles. The headquarters of the tahsllddr 
are at Silwani. 

The total population in 1901 was 17,250; males 8,327, 
females 8,923 ; density 80 persons to the square mile. It 
comprises 91 villages. The cultivated area includes 39,467 
acres and the irrigated 117. 

A school, a Yundm dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices are located at headquarters. Weekly markets are 
held at Chunetia and Samkhera villages. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 78,163. * 
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Qarhi Tahsil. — ^This tahsU, which has an area of 221*90 
square miles, lies in the south-east of the nizdmat between 
23° 14' and 23° 32' north latitude and 78° 3' and 78° 20' east 
longitude. Garhi village is the headquarters. 

Population in 1901 amounted to 13,075 persons ; males 
6,584, females 6,491 ; density being 59 persons to the square 
mile. The villages number 102. The cultivated area amounts 
to about 30,324 acres, 143 acres being irrigated. 

A school and a State post office are located at head- 
quarters. The revenue amounts to Rs. 40,969. 

Ghairatganj Tahsil. — This iahsll lies in the hilly tract to 
the south-east between 23° 17' and 23° 30' north latitude 
ana 78° 10' and 78° 27' cast longitude. The area is 13ri9 
square miles. 

Headquarters are at Ghairatganj. In Mughal days Kham- 
khera (Khamgarh of Blochmann) was the headquarters. 

In 1901 the population amounted to 10,357 persons ; 
males 5,127, females 5,230, giving a density of 79 persons 
per square mile. Villages number 61. The cultivated area 
comprises 25,353 acres, of which 24 are irrigated. 

The tahsil includes a school, a Yundnl dispensary and a 
State post office. The revenues amount to Rs. 38,899. 

Sewans Tahsil. — It lies in the north-east of the nizdmoi 
between north latitude 23° 22' and 23° 44' and east longitude 
78° 15' and 78° 46' covering an area of 342-65 square miles. 
Headquarters are at Sewans. Population in 1901 was 27,752 ; 
males 13,837, females 13,915, and density 81 persons per 
square mile. Villages number 187. The cultivated area is 
68,803 acres, 94 acres being irrigated. Fairs are held at 
Sewans and Sultanganj. 

A Yundnl dispensary, an school and an Imperial and a 
State post office are situated in the tahsU. It has a revenue 
of Rs. 91,504. 

Nizamatd-Maghrib or Western district. — This nizdmat situation, 
lies between 22° 46' and 23° 54' north latitude and 76° 28' and 
77° 44' east longitude. It comprises an area of 2,225-92 square “ 
miles. On the north it meets the Gwalior and Narsinghgarh 
States ; on the east the eastern nizdmat and on the south 
and west the Gwalior and Indore States. 

The land in this nizdmat is typical of Malwa. Hills appear Physical 
only in the south. The important rivers in the tract are the Aspects. 
Parbati on the western border flowing through the Ashta 
and Siddiq-ganj tahsllsy the Ban in Berasia, Besh in Doraha, 

Kolas in Bilquisganj and Lotra and Siwan in Sehore. 

The geological formation prevalent in this district ia 
Peccan trap. 
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Fauna. 

Climate and 
Rainfall. 

History. 


Ceps ’.IS. 


Soils. 


Manu fac- 
turos. 


Tigers are found in Bilquisganj and Nazfrabad taJmU and 
nilgai^ simbar, antelope and leopards in most parts. The 
flora is of the usual Central Indian type. 

The climate is temperate like that of Malwa generally. 
The rainfall is about 34 inches. 

The nizdmat contains most of the early acquisitions of 
the family and the history need not be recapitulated here 
as it has already been dealt with in the general account, and 
other information is given in the Gazetteer section. Briefly 
it was held by the Dellii emperors up to the 15th century 
when it fell to the Malwa Sultans. When this dynasty was 
destroyed by BahMur Shah of Gujarat in 1531 he made 
over Ashta and the surrounding districts to one Habib 
Khan in 938 A. H. (1532 A. D.). It passed to the Mughals 
soon after and was granted by Humayun to Mallu Khan, 
who set up as an independent chief on the defeat of 
Humayun.^ He was ousted by Sher Shah in 1542 and the 
tract with the rest of Malwa came imder Shujaat Khan. In 
1561 Malwa fell to Akbar and this tract was placed in the 
Sarangpur sarkdr. In 1709 Dost Muhammad got Berasiaand 
by 1713 had acquired almost the whole of the region. In 1797 
it passed temporarily to the Marathas and in 1806 the Pindarl 
leader Karim Khan held a large part of it in jdglr. In 1818 
Devipura, Ashta, Ichhawar, Doraha and Sehore were made 
over to Nazar Muhammad, while Berasia was presented to 
the Darbar in 1861 as a reward for loyalty in 1857. 

The reorganisation has made the returns in the Census 
report of 1901 inapplicable. The total population according 
to the recent reorganisation numbers 200,020 persons; 100,977 
males and 99,043 females, giving a density of 90 persons per 
square mile. Classified by religions Hindus number 172,070, 
Musalmans 17,858, Jains 2,105, Animists 7,954, Christians 21, 
and others 12. The nizdmat contains 4 towns and 1,102 
villages. The towns are those of Ashta (5,534), Sehore 
5,109), Ichhawar (4,352) and Berasia (4,276). 

The soil in this nizdmat is some of the best in the whole 
state. Maize, jowdir, tilliy wheat, gram, linseed and poppy are 
largely grown. Sugarcane is also produced in some parts. 
The area under cultivation is about 312,412 acres, of which 
1,986| acres a^ irrigated. Pasture land is very plentiful 
in the Bilquisganj, Ichhawar and Nazirabad tahsiU, 

Sandstone is quarried in several places and basalt^ a 
few localities. Fine clothes are made at Ashta and Sehore and 
dyed clothes produced at Ashta and Jawar, the colour from 


» B. G„414. E. M. H., iy, 378, 393. 
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th® al tre® {Morinda tindoria) being used. Ichbawsr was 
once famous for its lacquer work, but the indust^ has died 
out. . ' 

Grain, gU, oil-seeds, and crude opium are exported from Trade, 
many places, while piece-goods, sugar, salt, metals and kerosene 
oil are imported. Sehore is the biggest market town in the 
nizamat. Traffic passes by metalled roads and unmetalled 
tracts to the Bhopal-Ujjain and Great Indian Peninsula 
railways. 

The Bhopal-Ujjain railway traverses the nizamat with Communica- 
stations at Sehore and Phanda. The metalled roads are those 
from Dewas to Ashta, Sehore and Bhopal, and Bhopal to 
Berasia and Islamnagar. 

A nazim is in charge assisted by taJmUars in each tahsll. Adminiatta- 
The ndzim is a district magistrate and civil judge. The R^“enuc. 
nizamat is divided into nine tahslls, Ashta, Ichhawar, Bilquis- 
ganj, Berasia, Doraha, Jawar, Ahmadpur (Devipura), 

Sehore and Nazirabad. 

The nizamat contains 13 dispensaries, of which 11 are 
Yundnl. Watch and ward is kept by a body of 792 police 
under 14 sub-inspectors. 

The revenue demand is Ks. 10,64,152. 

Nazirabad Tahsil. — The northernmost tahsll in the 
nizamat lying between 23° 35' and 23° 54' north latitude and 
77° 12' and 77° 30' cast longitude. The area amounts to 
210'92 square miles. The tahsllddr lives at Nazirabad. The 
total population (1901) was 12,044; males 6,216, females 
5,828 ; density 57 persons per square mile. Villages number 
125. The cultivated area comprises 19,012§ acres, 691J acres 
being irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Rs. 76,299. 

Much of this tahsll is alienated in jdglrs, those of Mangalgarh 
and Parason being the largest. 

Ber&siSi Tfthsil. — Lies in the north-west of the nizamat 
between 23° 32' and 23° 46' north latitude and 77° 17' and 
77° 44' east longitude. The area amounts to 249-47 square 
miles. Berasia town is the headquarters. Population in 1901 
was 23,598 ; males 12,082, females 11,516 ; density 94 persons 
per square mile. One town, Berasia (4,276), and 1.34 villages 
are included in the tahsll. The cultivated land comprises 
38,500 acres, 1,123J acres being irrigated. The land revenue 
amounts to Rs. 1,02,620. As the nucleus from which the 
State was formed this tahsll possesses imusual interest. 

'doraha Tahsll. — This tahsll lies between the Sehore 
tadml and Bhopal Sekrohi between north latitude 23° 16' 
and 23° 32' wid east longitude 77° 2' and 77°24'. It has an area 
of 242-14 square miles. The headquarters are at Doraha. 

Population in 1901 was 25,952 ; males 13,217, females 12,735 ; 
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density iS&'persons to the square mile. The villages number 
109. Of the total area 48, 237,^ acres are cultivated, 4,119^ be- 
ing irrigated. The land revenue amounts to Rs. 1,54,555. 
Inspection bungalows stand along the Bhopal-Narsinghgarh 
road at Khajuria, Hingoni and .Tharkhera. A cattle market 
of importance is held at Shiampur village. 

Ahmadpur {Devlfura) Tahsil. — A new tahsU replac- 
ing the old Devipura talml It lies between 23^" 25' and 23° 39' 
north latitude and IT 9' and 77° 21' east longitude. The area 
comprises 123*35 square miles. The headquarters are at Ah- 
madpur. Population was in 1901, 13,435; males 6,892, females 
6,543 ; density 109 persons' per square mile. The villages in the 
iasliil number 69. Th(‘- cultivated area amounts to 23,445^ 

acres, 1,02!) J being irrigated. The chief market towns 
are Ahmadpur and Barkliera. The revenue amounts to 
Rs. 75,729. 

Bilquisganj Tahsil. — This tahsil is situated between 
22° 52' and 23° 16' north latitude and IT 10' and 77° 26' east 
longitude. Its area comprises 285*75 square miles. The 
headquarters are at Bilquisganj. Population was in 1901, 
12,568; males 6,161, females 6,107 ; density 44 persons per 
square mile. The tahsH contains 115 villages. The culti- 
vated area amounts to 28,746 acres, of which 1,262J are 
irrigated. Tlte land revenue is Rs. 95,211. Several fairs are 
held in the tahsU notably at Ilingalia, Kakaskalan and 
Barkhera. 

Sehore {Sihor) Tahsil. — The central tahsil of the niztmat 
lying between 23° 2' and 23'“' 21 'north latitude and 76° 57' 
and 77° 17' east longitude. The area comes to 224*68 square 
miles. Sehore town is the headquarters of the tahsllddr. 
Population was in M)01, 27,158 ; males 13,761, females 13,397 
(excluding the British station of Sehore); the density is 121 
persons per s(]uare mile. One town, Sehore (5,109), and 117 
villages are situated in the tahsil. The cultivated area amounts 
to 13,638“ acres, 2,875J acres being irrigated. The revenue 
is Rs. 1,69,103. 

Ashta Tahsil. — The southernmost tahsU lying between 
22° 46' jmd 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 29' and 76° 57' east 
longitiule. It has an area of 326’21 square miles. The 
h(uidquarters are at Ashta. Population in 1901 amounted to 
34,!)54 ])ersons ; 17,415 males and 17,539 females ; density 
107 j)ersons to the squcare mile. The tahsU includes one town, 
Ashta (5,534), and 194 villages. The soil in this tahsil is of 
high fertility and grows much poppy besides other cmps. The 
average cultivated area amounts to 46,214 acres, of which 2,656 
are irrigated. The land revenue is Rs. 1,54,751. A big fair 
is held at Ashta in Chait. 
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Ichhawar Tahsil — Lies in the south of the nizamat 
between 22° 54' and 23° 10' north latitude and 76° 54' and 
77° 15' east longitude, with an area of 310*65 square miles. 

The headquarters are at Ichhawar. Population in 1001 w 

amounted to 25,488 persons ; males 12,568, females 12,920, 

giving a density of 82 persons to the square mile. Villages 

number 132 and one town, Ichhawar (4,352). The cultivated 

area oomiDrises 33,406 acres, of which 2,992 acres are irrigated. 

The revenue amounts ro Rs. 1,11,601. Much of this tahsU 
was once held in jaglr by the Rourbon family (see Ichhawar 
town). The chief market towns are Pipalthaun (Jdrjisnagar) 
and Diwaria, while fairs are held at Arnia-kalan, Kaiiinagar, 

Kalapipal and several other villages. 

Jawar Tahsil. — A uOisll lying between 22° ‘\{V and 23° 23' 
north latitude and 76° 28' and 76° 45' east longitude. The 
area amounts to 252*75 s(|uare miles. Jawar is tlui heail- 
quarters of the tahsil. Po])ulation was in 1901, 21,823 
persons; 12,360 males, 12,463 females; density 98. Village's 
number 112. The cultivated area amounts to 3;b38l.'j acres, 
of which 2,655^ are irrigated. The revenue is Rs. 1,21,283. 

An inspection bungalow is located here. 

Nizamat-i-janub or Southern district. —This siiimtiou, 

lies in the south of the State between 22 32' and 23° 18' Arv.i und 
north latitude and 77° 2' and 78° 02' east longitude, it has an aiios. 
area of 2,701*21 square miles. The headcpiarters are at Kalia- 
kheri. It is bounded on the north-east and west ])y tluj 
State and on the south by the Narbada river which divides 
it from the Hoshangabad Distric^t of the Central Provinces. 

The nizamat- falls into two sections, the Ghdt-njjar and Pliysio*»l 
Ghdt-nlclie, or the land above and below tin; Vindhyan scaiq). 

The upper section comprises the Tal and Chandpura and the 
lower the Deori, Udepura, Bareli, Bari, Shahganj, Mardanpur, 
and Chhipaner tahsHs. 

The Vindhyan range runs through the nizamul, with peaks 
at Sulkunpur and Yarnagar reaching to over 2,tKj0 feet. Thn'c 
rivers traverse it, the Narbada, on which Mardanpur Bahar- 
kuch, Shahganj and Chhipaner lie ; the ilarua which rises 
in the Tal tahsil and flows through Tal and Chandpura, 
joining the Narbada ; and the Betwa rising at Jhiribar in 
the Tal tahsil. 

The geological conformation is interesting as the Vindhyans 
on the east are composed of the sandstones typical of the 
group, while west of Ginnurgarh they consist of Deccan trap. 

Tigers are by no means uncommon in this tract especially Fauna and 
in the jungles on the top of the scarp, while leopard, bear, 

(^hltal, nilgai, and smaller classes of animal are common. 
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An occasional wild buffalo- has been seen near GinnOrgarh. 
The birds and fishes found are of the usual types. The flora is 
also of the type common in Central India. A good deal of teak 
is found along the range, with termimlia and other ordinary 
species. 


Climate and 
Rainfall. 


The climate varies on the upper and lower section, being 
in the first case equitable and pleasant throughout the year, 
but in the lower region very trying in the hot season. No 
record of rainfall has been maintained, but it is estimated 
at 35 inches. 


The district belonged in early days to the Gond chiefs 
of Garha Mandla. Although Sleeman says that Akbar took 
away this district with others it would appear that actually 
only the districts such as Raisen and Tal lying north of the 
scarp were really under Muhammadan governors.^ The 
local records describe how it was taken by Khan Dauran 
Nasrat Jang, a date is also given, Muharram 1055 A.H. 
or February 1645, but at the same time it is said to have 
occurred in Shah Jahan’sday, which is manifestly impossible. 
The district in these days is said to have been called the Sdt^ 
tnahala-fan'jhazdri^ and to have been divided into two chaklas, 
one comprising Ginnurgarh, Mardanpur, Tal, Shahganj, 
Chhipaner, Shamsgarh and Jagdeshpur (Bhopal) and the 
other Deori, Udepura, Bari, Bareli, and Chandpura. In the 
18th century it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan as has been 
already narrated in the historical section. 


Several places of interest lie in the nizdmat such as Ginnur- 
garh, Bhojpur and Chaukigarh, while the whole country 
is said to be strewn with remains, mainly Jain. 

Owing to the reorganisation of the nizdmats the Census 
figures of 1901 no longer apply, as given in the report. 
Ihe total population of the nizdmat amounts to 243,557 
persons ; males 120,568, females 122,989, giving a density 
of 90 persons to the square mile. Classified by religions 
there are 168,759 Hindus, 12,697 Musalmans, 1,282 Jains, 
60,815 Animists and 4 others. The nizdmeU contains no 
towns but 1,010 villages. 

The ^ best soil lies in the Kaliakheri tahsll, better known 
as the lal district, most of which lies in the site of the former 
Bhojpur lake. During the rains the deep alluvium of this 
tract becomes practically waterlogged, from the drainage 
of the surrounding hills, and at the same time derives great 
benefit from the natural manure which it then refesives. 

eat IS the principal crop grown, and in the sei^n the 
whole region is one great fie ld of green wheat. In the tahsih 
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below the scarp conditions are less favourable, although 
much of the soil actually in the bed of the Narbada is of high 
fertility. The Chandpura tahsU is the least productive. 

Wheat, gram, jowdr and tilli are largely grown, with some Crops, 
poppy and sugarcane. Pan called Gan^eri fdn is grown at 
Asapuri and has a great reputation. The area ordinarily 
under cultivation amounts to about 521,618 acres, of which 
919 are irrigated. 

Fine sandstone for building purposes is found in the Manufao* 
eastern part of the nizdmat At Chandpura chunetis or boxes 
for holding the lime chewed with pan are made, and are often 
delicately inlaid with gold. In Deori sarautas or knives 
for cutting betel-nut are made. 

Grain, cotton and oilseed are the chief exports, spices. Trade, 
cotton and silk cloths, and kerosene oil the main imports. 

No very large market is held in this nizdmut. Lxports go 
to the nearest railway station in British India in the south 
of the district, and on the Great Indian Peninsula main line 
on the plateau. 

The chief fairs held are those at Bagalwari and Ketubhan. Faics. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the nizdniai in 
the west, while metalled roads run from Bhopal to BudhnT, and 
Hirania to Kaliakheri through the district. Use is also made 
of railway stations in the Central Provinces across the Nar- 
bada. The Hoshangabad-Bhopal road which also traverses 
the district is in bad order and seldom used. 

A ndzim is in charge of the nizdmat with two assistants Administra^ 
at headquarters and a tahsllddr in each tahslL Ihe 
number nine, Tal with headquarters at Kaliakheri, which 
is also the nizdrnat headquarters, and Bareli, Bari, Chand- 
pura, Bhaironda, Mardanpur, Shahganj and Udepura. 

The ndzim is a District Magistrate and his assistants 
1st class magistrates, the tahsllddrs being 2nd or 3rd class 
magistrates. 

The land is at present assessed in accordance with the 
settlement of 1903 which expires in 1908. The land revenue 
is Rs. 11,10,979. 

The police are in charge of an Inspector, the force which 
comprises 575 of all ranks being distributed throxigh 14 thdnde. 

Village chauklddrs who number 730 keep watch and ward 
in villages. 

The nizdmeU contains 26 schools and 14 dispensaries, of 
whiefi^^O are Yundnl. 
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77 ® 54' east longitude, having an area of 701*83 square miles. 
The headquarters are at Kaliakheri. 

The tahsU obtains its name from the fact that the old lake 
or Tal of Bhojpur which formerly occupied the greater part of 
its present site. This lake which was drained by Hoshang 
Shah of Mandu in the 15th century covered an area of about 
250 square miles, and it is the alluvium of its bed that con- 
fers its great fertility on this district. 

Population under the reorganisation is 35,536; males 
17,865, females 17,671, giving a density of 50 per square mile. 
Villages number 267. 

The soil is of unusual fertility, except in the south-east 
and extreme west where the Vindhyas traverse it. Maize, 
jowdr and cotton are chiefly grown in the kharlf and wheat 
and gram at the r'lbi. Rice is also sown in the rains. The 
average cultivated area amounts to 69,475 while the irrigated 
land comprises only 55 acres. The revenue demand is 
Rs. 95,869. 

Udepura Tahsil.—This tahsll lies between 22'' e58' and 
23° 10 north latitude and 78° 22^^ and 78° 40^ east longi- 
tude. The area amounts to 171*02 square miles. The head- 
quarters are at Udepura village. Population amounts to 
32,388 persons ; males 15,881, females 16,507, giving a density 
of 190 per square mile. Villages number 74. The soil is of 
good class, about 76,694 acres being ordinarily cultivated, of 
which 353 are irrigated. 

A large fair is held at Ketubhan village where cattle are 
sold. 

A school, a Yundni dispensary, and an English dispen- 
sary, and Imperial and State post oflSces are located at the 
headquarters at Udepura. 

The revenue amounts to Rs. 1,56,636. 

Bareli Tahsil.—This tahsU lies between 22° 52' and 23°7' 
north latitude and 78° 12' and 78° 26' east longitude, having an 
area of 212*53 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
38,352 ; males 18,996, females 19,356, giving a density of 180 
per square imle. The tahsU contains 111 villages, the largest 
being BareU (3,167). The soil is of moderate fertility except 
in the extreme north and south. The cultivated area 
amounts to 88,400 acres, of which 117 are irrigated. The 
revenue demand is Rs. 2,10,131. 

A s^ool, a Yundni dispensary and an Imperial and a State 
post office are located at Bareli, the headquarters of the tah- 
stL At Jamgarh stands a 12th centity temple. 
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Bari Tahsil. — This tahsU is situated between 22° 48' and 
23° 10' north latitude and 78° 0' and 78° 13' east longitude with 
an area of 200'39 square miles. 

The population numbers 29,239 persons ; males 14,437, 
females 14,802, giving a density of 145 per square mile. It 
contains 95 villages. 

The headquarters are at Bari, a large village with a popula- 
tion of 2,008 persons. 

The cultivated area amounts to 55,3(18 acres, of which 
181 are irrigated. Several fairs are held in the district, 
the most important being those at Bahiir-lcach and Biiri, 
one at the latter place being in honour of Sayad Siilar Masud 
Ghazi. Bari or Chainpur-Bari was the old Gond head- 
quarters. The revenue demand is Rs. 1,15,158. 

A school, a Hdijar outpost and a police station are situated 
in Bahar-kach. 

Shahganj {Cluchli) tahsil.— This lahsll lies between 
22° 44' and 22 ’ 57' north latitude and 77° 41' and 78 ’ 5' east 
longitude, with an area of 178'37 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 28,14.3 persons, giving a den- 
sity of 158 per square mile. It contains 80 villages. 

The chief village and head<iuarters is Ghichli, also called 
Shahganj. The cultivated area amounts to 5,291 acres, 9 
acres being irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. l,l8,7o.t 

The head([uarters contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schools, a Yunam dispensary and Imperial and State post 
offices. 

Chandpura Tahsil— This tahsU lies between 22° 60' and 
23° 18' north latitude and 77° 48' and 78° 12' cast longitude. It 
has an area of 347'09 square miles. Population is 9,200, 
giving a density of 20 to the square mile. It contains 80 
villages. The headquarters are at Chandpura village which 
contains a Hindi school, a Yundnl dispensary and a police sta- 
tion. The nearest telegraph station is at Hirania railway 
station, 23 miles distant. The cultivated area amounts to 
18,008 acres, 91 acres being irrigated. The revenue demand 
isRs. 27,544. 

Deori Tahsil — This tahsU lies between 23° 2' and 2.1° 15 
north latitude and 78° 35' and 78° 52' east longitude having 
an area of 160 09 square miles. The population numbered 
21,870, giving a density per square mile of 145 persons. 
The village of Deori is the headquarters. There are in 
all 68 villages. It contains a police station, English and 
Yundnl dispensaries and Imperial and State post idlices. 
The cultivated area amounts to 46,932 acres, of which 74 
are irrigated. The revenue demand is Rs. 92,914. 
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Francia Miss de Silva, 

Salvador (l>. 1736) . . . . = Miss Brevotte. 

Salvador (Inayal. Masili b. ITC*) — camo = Miss Thomo 

to Bhopal J785). 

Balthazar (Shchzad Masih-b. 1772) = Miss Elizateth Johnstono 

I (Madame Dulhin). 

Sohastiaii (Mehorbaii MasTh -b. 1830) = Miss Bornaid. 

Bonavcntura (Inayat Masih— b. 184!)) = Miss Harnanj. 

There is nothing of interest in tlie town. A small fort 
built by the Mamthas is still standing 


A school, an Imperial and a State Post Office are also 
Situated in the town. 

Islamnagar, tahx/l Ilnztlr (Ishlmnagar), Nizdmat-i- 
was/iri,/::.— Situated in 2;>" 22' N. and 77° 27' E., (i miles 
north-west of P.hoprd. l\)[)ulation was in 1!)01 1 .'314 • nifties 
1)81, females (i;33. ’ ’ 

This town played an important part in the early davs 

!!. 7 nu n ‘'^‘•-luisition of Berasia 

1 ' . Muhammad was mlormed that the Deora 

Itajputs of Jagdeshpiir, as it was then called, had started 
1 fl*eir old men and families hehind 

Host Muhammad Khan at onci; collected a body of men 
and after pit(4,i,,g his camp on the Tahal river sent a message 
to the Jagdesh lhakiir desiring an interview. The Kaiputs 
visiteil him next day, when Dost Muhammad Khali after 
receiving them with many professions of fricndsliip seated 
Uiem. After a visit of some duration Dost Muhammad 
Khan rose and stepping outside called for ntar-pmi. "'This 
was a signal to his men, who were apparently parading outside 
to cut the tent ropes and murder the Kajputs. It was at 
once ‘lone and the corpses after being collected were thrown 
into the Tahal river, called from that day the Ilalali nodi 
or stream of slaughter. Dost Muhammad Khan then seized 
Jagdeshpiir and erected a substantial fort there in 1127 A. H. 
winch he made his headquarters and which in fact was the’ 
capital of the State until the time of Nawab Faiz Muhammad 
when the new city of Bhopfil, founded in 1722, became the 
c lief town. This town and fort were much improved by 
Bijai Kam when minister of the State. 

Islamnagar was the scene of the spirited defiance hurled 
by Moti Begani sister of Nawab Hayat Muhammad, at the 
minister Mnnd Muhammad Khan, who had dared to promise 
the cession of the stronghold to Sindhia’s general. In 
1806 It was made over to Sindhia by Gliaus Muhammad 
and remamed m his possession until restored to Nazar Muham- 
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mad by the British Government in 1818. Tn 1888 Kiidsia 
Begam and her daughter Sikandar returned to the ni 
order to escape from the violence of Nawab Jalulngir. i e 
here Sikandar Begani gave birth to Shah .Tahan on Oth 
Jamadi-ulawal 125-1 (29th July 18:18). The tombs of Nawab 
Yar Muhammad Khhii and Nawal) Hayat Muhammad 
Khan stand in the fort. 

Islamnagar contains the hi/rsvl office, a school, a Ynmnii 
dispensary, a police ihma and a State post olhcc. 


Jaithari, lahsJl Jaithari, -.---Htnnl- 

quarters of the. tahsTl in 2:1’ l:*/ N. ami 78-18' K. I'opulat.mn 
(1901) was 1,028; males 190. females 5,18. It contains^ a 
school, a State post offic'o, a poli<-e station and a Ynwnn 
dispensary. 

Jamgarh, tahs7l Bareli, Nh<nHal4.jan7dK~^ vi lage 
in 2:3°7'N. and 78’ 20' E. Population (1901) was .) ; inates .1 
f.Miiales 2. This iilace still contains a imslimval temple o 
the 12th or Bltli century. It is apparently the only old 
Jain temple left standing in this strongliol.l ol Islam. 

Jawar, talml .lawar, Ni:rnmt-l->m'jhrih -Headquarters 
ofthePi/y,s.7/, situated in 2 :i ' 2 ' N. and 70 ' :10' E. It contam.s 
the tnhfill office, a police station, a school, a State, |)os o n ( 
'^and A YunJiu dispensary. Population was. in 1901. lo8; males 
8&, females 70. 


Kaliakheri, tah^l Ta\,Niznnuit4-ru^h.^^^^ '■* 

the hcadijuarters of tlie niz<nHat, and of t n* a ^ ' 

Tallake. Population (1901) was o27 ; males 10.., fcmal . 

' '"it contains the nizamM and offices, an Unffi and 

Hindi school, Imperial and State ,.ost ollices, 1 and In - 

lish dispensaries and a police station w.. tanks he near 
the villa-re. It is connected with Hirania station on 
the Groat Indian Peninsula railway, 0 miles distant, by a 
metalled road. 

Ketubhan (Ketughan, Ketagaon) K 

,mit-i-yani7h.-Village situated in 22 58 N. 27 E. 

Itisnitedforthebig fair held in ^ 

attended by 4,(K)0 or 5,0tK) ‘""‘If-., . r 

takes place. Population (1901), 817; males .17.1, females 
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Knndari, tdhall Bamhori, NizanuU-i-maahrih. — A large 
village 1 mile south of Bamhori in 23° 10' N. and 78°19'E. 
Population (1901) was 1,978 ; males 986, females 992. A 
large religious fair is held here in Kartik, 


L 

liUdkoi, tdhsil Chhipaner, Nizdmat-i-janub. — A big village 
in 22° 49' N. and 77° 16' E. It is a trade centre of some 
importance. Population (1901), 1,273; males 623, females 
660. 

M 

Mahalpur, tahsU Garhi, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — A village 
situated in 23° 17' N. and 78° 5' E. Population (1901) 30; 
males 14, females 16. In the jungle near the village stands 
a colossal erect Jain image, the only important thing in this 
place. It is possible it once stood in a temple of which 
the remains, however, no longer exist. The image has been 
badly mutilated, but must once have been a good piece of 
sculpture as the ornamental work still extant is very fine. 
The enormous single block from which it is hewn is 
curiously enough made of rock brought from at least two 
miles, and not of local stone. 

A ruined fort, which must once have been very picturesque, 
stands here. It contains Hindu or Jain remains built* into 
its walls.* ■ , . . , 

MaljhirtSilgarhof maps), tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-janib.— 
This village lies in 22° 58' N. and 78° 3' E. The signs of a 
very fine temple are still visible here, many stones "being 
richly carved. The potel has removed many carved pieces 
to build a private shrine in his house. Population (1901) 
223 ; males 116, females 107. ’ 

Mardanpur, tahsU Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-januh,— 
Headquarters of the tahsU situated on the Narbada in 22° 
39' N. and 77° 30' E. In Mughal days it was the headquarters 
of a mahal in the Handia sarkdt of the subah of Malwa. It 
contains the tahsU offices, a police station, Urdu and Hindi 
schoob, a Funani dispensary and a State post office at Rehti. 
Population (1901) 882 ; males 436, females 446. 

N 

Narwar {Birji8-nagar),tah^l Raisen, Nizdmat-i-mashrik.— 

A village situat ed in 23° 19' N. and 78° 2' E. Population 

* of the Geological Survey who saw this image informed 

Ste of^the fact ^iven in this notice. ^ 
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(1901), 386 ; males 197, females 189. This neighbourhood must 
once have contained a magnificent Hindu or Jam temple, 
tradition is correct, it stood at Sacher (-5 22 N. 0 

4 miles N.N.W. The place is full of remains which have been 
used in buildings. One fine image about 4 feet carved 
out of a single block and finely decorated now stands on a 
platform by some village deities. Mr. Vrcdenburg of the 
Geological Survey rescued this image from a heap of mbl '^h 
The ridge to east of Narwar terminates ]ust above the village 
in a lofty head-land of weird aspect. It is surrounded by tall 
cliffs, terminating in bleak wind-swept pinnacles, 'vhere one 
Pir Maharai, the genius loci, is believed to reside. He is an 
object of adoration by both Hindus and Muhammai^^ans. 
Hundreds of little clay horses presented to him he he , 
as well as many small flags stuck into creyiccs in the rock 
On the loftiest and bleakest peak two ruxkuras (drums) have 
been placed with their sticks. In the dead of nigh 
Pir Maharaj often rouses the neighbourhood by playing 
upon them, while at the Dasnhra ho is always to be 
riding round the hill at midnight. 

Nazirabad tahsil Nazirabad, Nizdmat-i-imghrtb.—A 
villS sftuated in 23 ’50' N. and 77° 17' It is ^^ 
headVarters of the tahsil It contains 
thma, a school, a State post office ,^"*1 f 

Population was (1901) 858; males 470, females 388. 


Piklon, tahsiimwangmi,NizrmMfmashrik^^ 

lies just beyond the main block of the State in 24 . 

and 78° 2' E. It was formerly the headquarters of a separat 
tahsil which was in the last reorganisation amalgamated with 
Diwanganj. Population 835 ; males 432, females 4 . . 


Eaisen, tahsil ^■xison,NizdrruU.i.n^h^^^^ and 

famous old fort of Raisen are situated at 23 JN. and 
7^4^ E., 22 miles from Bhopal and 12J by metalled road 

rMuchttl'wiTc" 

recording these a®**®/, 1'®^° * ^ ™„onam eallcd Pir Sultan, who is held 

identical legends a’’® lili» pp Maharaj of Narwar 

in great reverence by the the moonlight. On one 

he plays the drum ®t "'gh* ^ t the hills of the Khoh-i-Sultin. 

occasion in the Baluchist&n _ ’ j which is remarkably like that of a 

•" .to M nr SJU. ri, 

Mahar&i*’. 
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from Salamatpur station on the Great Indian Peninsula 

of sandstone rock 

1,980 feet above sea level, the town lying at its foot. 

Raisen is the administrative headquarters of the Nizamat- 
and o the Raisen tahsU. The population was in 
1901 3,495 ; males 1,728, females 1,767. 

Raisen mmt always have played an important part in the 
history of Malwa ; from its foundation in Hindu times although 
A^u “ontioned by historians before the 15th centu^ 
Abul Fazl however, remarks that it is one of the famous forts 
of Hindusthan. 

The name is most probably a corruption of Raiavasini, 
but might possibly be, as one local tradition has it, from the 

ICtf probable that it shared 

by Ata „d.dta Khi^Un mS ™ 

.P) the Rajputs he had introduced into his service ultimately 
became veiy powerful, and practii^ally independent of thek 
overlord. In lo20 Raisen fell to Silhadi, a Rajput who is 

IXoritfes.*"^ P«rbia by different 

Silhadi was a local chief of considerable importance hold- 
ng besides I^isen Bhilsa, Sarangpur and other places. After 
ho annexed Malwa m 1531, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat made 
over Ujjam City, Ashta and Bhilsa to Silhadi in jagir. 

Later on Bahadur Shah became suspicious of Silhadi and 
determined to attack him on the plea that he Lrenslaved 
Muhpmadan women and introduced them into his harem 
Ihe luxury of his household was the talk of the distriet n 
™ .fled that he h.d f„„ band, of dlSg g“ 'thoL 

Kfo3ef 

taving him in Uj jam, went out to meet Bahadur Shah Baha ’ 
dur, however, continued his advance and Bhopat fled from 

Shib^ti**^ grandfather Rana Sanka at ChitL. Bahadur 
Shah then proceeded to parcel out Malwa and put Habib 
Kha . ,nto A .ht a^mn^Kh5n into Ujiaia .„d mS5oS„ 

273- Ewkioe-*,*,,., 
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into Sarangpur.^ He sacked Bhilsa (1532), which Silhadi had 
held for 18 years, and then marched on Raisen. The town 
and fort were in the hands of Lakshman Singh, Silhadi’s 
brother. Lakshman was defeated and retired into the fort. 
After a siege of some days Silhadi, seeing that it must fall, 
and knowing that if it did his wife and family who were living 
there would probably be killed, offered to become a Musalinan 
if the garrison were spared and to arrange for the surrender 
of the fort. He then became a Muhammadan, taking the 
name of Salah-ud-din. Lakshman, however, was opposed to 
this step and knowing that Bhopat Rai was bringing up the 
Rana asked for time. Silhadi in the meantime fell into 
disgrace and was imprisoned in Mandu fort. Tlie Ranil’s 
attempt to relieve Raisen proved abortive and Lakshman 
thereupon agreed to surrender the fort if his brother were 
released. Bahadur Shah assented and Silhadi was set at 
liberty and the fort would have been made over but that 
Durgavati, Silhadi’s wife, the daughter of Rana Sanka, would 
not brook such disgrace and committed jaulwr with some 700 
women, in the fort, the men rushing out and fighting to the 
death. Thus did Raisen fall into the hands of Bahadur Shiih 
on May 10th, 1532. 

Bahadur Shah then put Bhilsa, Chanderl and Malwa gener- 
ally under the Governorship of Sultan Alam Khan Lodi, a son 
of Bahlol Lodi.2 

After the defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humayun at Mandu 
(1535) Mallu Khan of Sarangpur contrived to seize most of 
Central and Eastern Malwa and proclaimed himself king under 
the title of Kadir Shah, even striking coins.*^ Bhopat Rai, 
who held Raisen, paid tribute to him as his overlord. 

His exaltation, however, was short lived, as in 1542 Slier 
Shah entered Malwa and ousted him from his possessions. At 
this time Raisen and Chanderl were held by Puran Mai, who 
is sometimes styled a son of Silhadi (possibly an illegitimate 
son), who was holding the estate for Partab Rai (or Shah), the 
infant son of Bhopat Rai. On reaching Gagron, Shujaat 
Khan sent Ram Shah, the Tonwara Raja of Gwalior, to fetch 
Puran Mai, who, however, refused to come until Shujaat 
Khan himself went. Puran Mai’s wife was suspicious and 


* n. Kx, ovo , * .1 I 

2 This man was in 1526 proclaimed king under the title of Ala-uci- 
din by some of the nobles in opposition to Ibrahim, and Babar wan in- 
vited Iw Daulat Khan to enter India in support of his candidature, an 
invitation which gave Babar the opening which ended in the Mughal 
conquest. He was defeated at Hodul near Delhi by Babar and later on 
confined in a fortress in Badakshan, whence he escaped and fled to the 
Sult&n of Gujarat. His son was Tatar Khan, who was killed at Mandrael 
on a wild expedition to Delhi. E. M. H. , v, 25, 27, 106 ; vi, 11* 

9 B, p., iv, 270. 
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foresaw treachery. The historian notes how upon Puran 
Mai’s setting out his wife Katnavali, who was exceedingly 
beloved by him, sent to Shujaat Khan saying “I will then 
break my fast when I shall see Puran Mai again, and the 
whole time he is away I will sit on a bastion of the fort and 
watch for his return. ’ ’ The power of the Rajput Chief may be 
guessed from the fact that Puran Mai entered the presence of 
Sher Shah with a retinue of “ 6,000 horsemen, none of whom 
were forty years of age.” He was well received and returned 
in safety, leaving his younger brother Chhatar Mai as hostage.^ 

Not long after this in the year A.H. 950 (1543) Sher Shah, 
apparently suspicious of the power of Puran Mai, attacked 
the fort. Abbas Khan gives a full and vivid account of this 
affair. Sher Shah had determined to starve out the garrison, 
but his Afghans, piqued by the taunts of the enemy, who made 
constant sallies from the fort which they were not allowed to 
return in kind, would not be restrained. One morning 1,500 
of them, contrary to orders, attacked Puran Mai’s troops. 
Afghans and Rajputs joined battle and up to the first watch 
of the day neither party had succeeded in driving the other 
from the ground. At length the Afghans got the advantage 
and finally drove their assailants from the field. Sher Shah 
though pleased with the victory publicly reprimanded the men 
for their disobedience, but ultimately rewarded them. 

The siege continued for six months, after which Puran Mai 
asked for terms. Puran Mai finally promised to evacuate the 
fort if Adil Khan, Sher Shah’s eldest son, and another noble 
would promise that the garrison should pass out unharmed. 
The promise was given and the fort at once surrendered, 
Puran Mai being given a camp behind the Sultan’s. 

The next act was one unworthy of Sher Shah’s great name. 
After Puran Mai had remained in camp some days “ the 
widows of the chief men of Chanderi and others waited for 
Sher Shah by the roadside, and cried out to him. They said : 
‘ We have suffered from this inhuman and malignant infidel 
all kinds of tyranny and oppression. He has slain our hus- 
bands and our daughters he has enslaved, and has made 
dancing girls of them and has seized our lands, and all 
our worldly goods — if you do not do us justice, here- 
after in the day of resurrection we will accuse you.’ 
As Sher Shah was a believing and just ruler, on hearing these 
zeal-stirring words of the oppressed the tears dropped from 
his eyes and he said, ‘ Have patience for I have brought him 
out by promises and oaths.’ They repUed ‘ Considt with 
your Ulamas.’ ” Sher Shah, however, to his credit, hesitated 


» 6-M. H., ir, 39^. 
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to break his word, but his Ulamas to whom he referred the 
question decided that Puran Mai must die. At sunrise, there- 
fore the camp was surrounded. Puran Mai, suspecting 
what was on foot, went into his tent and cut off the head of 
his wife Ratnavali, his companions following his example. 

While the Hindus were employed in putting their women 
and families to death, the Afghans on all sides commenced 
the slaughter of the Hindus. Puran Mai and his companions, 
like hogs at bay, failed not to exhibit valour and gallantry, 
but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. 

Sher Shah made Raisen one of his principal forts, manning 
it with a large garrison including 1,000 artillery.’^ 

In the time of Akbar Raisen was the headcpiarters of a 
sarkdr in the subah of Ujjain. In about 1700 Faiz Muhammad, 
on the pretence that the Governor^ Nuid Ali Khan Khwajasera, 
was aiming at independence, seized the fort, reporting his 
treasons for doing so to the Emperor Alamgir II, who feeling 
his powerlessness at once issued a royal sanad confirming him 
in possession of it. 

In 1790 Raisen was made over by Murid Muhammad 
Khan to Bala Rao Inglia as a pledge for the performance of his 
promises, but was retakeri'Wery soon by Wazlr Muhammad, 
and has since then remained in the possession of the family. 

The fort is well placed and must have been a formidable 
stronghold in early days. It is surrounded by a massive stone 
wall pierced with nine gateways, three to the north, three to 
the west, and two on the southern face. 

The wall is surmounted by thirteen ])astions, three on the 
east, five on the north, and three on the west. There an', the 
remains of several buildings ijiside, including a moscjue and 
a school built by Ghanim-ul-mulk. 

Three Hindu palaces are also standing called locally the 
Bddal mahal, Rdjd Rokani kd tnahal, and Altarddr kd rnahal 
There are also four tanks, the Dura, Duri, Madagan and Sagar 
tanks, and 48 wells. 

There are several Hindu inscriptions on the walls and one 
or two Persian. There are some very curious rock paintings 
here representing hunting scenes. 

The town has nothing of special interest in it. It contains 
the NizdfHot and toJisH offices, Imperial and State post offices 
and a Yundm dispensary. 

BSmgarh, tahsUBsimhon, Nizdmat-i’masJirik.—k village 
situated in 23° 14' N. and 78° 20' E., now almost deserted. 

1 E. M. H., iv, 392 ff. v., 188. 

2Ihid, 417. 

8 The Anagram containing the date 1 is given on p. 21, Note S. 
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It. was an important place during the Gond occupation and 
Btill contains the remains of a fort. In Mughal days it was 
the headquarters of a mahal in sarMr Hindia. Population 
was in 1901, 64 persons; 33 males, 31 females. 

Behatl, tahsll Mardanpur, Nizdmat-i-jamh — A big village 
in 22° 43' N. and 77° 28' E. It contains a police outpost, a 
sdyar-ndka, a State post office, and a school. Population 
(1901) 1,324; males 665, females 659, 

S 

Salkanpur, tahsll Mardanpur, Nizdmat4-janub , — 

village lying at the foot of some hills in 22° 45' N. and 
77° 30' E. It is well known for the fair held in Baisdkh, 
Population (1901) 69 ; males 39, females 30. 

Sanchi, tahsll^ Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — Ancient 
site in 23° 29' N. and 77° 49' E., 5| miles from Bhilsa, on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The country between Sanchi and Bhilsa is famous as the site of 
the most extensive Buddhist remains now known in India, 
though, as Fergusson has pointed out, they may not have 
possessed the same importance in Buddhist times, and owe 
their survival to their situation in a remote and thinly- 
peopled part of India. Besides the topes described in this 
article other similar structures exist close by at the villages of 
Sonari, Satdhara, Bhojpurand Andher. Several relic caskets 
were found in themd 

The present village of Sanchi stands at the foot of a small 
flat-topped hill of sandstone rising some .300 feet above the 
plain. On the centre of the level summit and on a narrow 
belt leading down the western slope of the hill stand the 
principal remains, which consist of the great stupas a smaller 
one, a chatty a hall, and some ruined shrines. 

The great stupa is the chief object of interest, standing 
conspicuously in the centre of the hill. This building forms 
the segment of a sphere, solid throughout, and built of red 
sandstone blocks, and has a diameter of 110 feet at the base. 
A berm 15 feet high, sloping outwards at the base, forms 
a raised pathway 5^ feet wide round the stupa, giving it a total 
diameter of 121 feet 6 inches. The top of the mound is flat 
and originally supported a stone railing and the usual pinnacle. 
This railing was still standing in 1819. When complete, the 
full height must have been 77| feet. The stupa is enclosed by 
a massive stone railing, with monolithic uprights 11 feet high, 
which is pierced by four gates covered with carving both 
illustrative and decorative. To the north and south originally 


> Cunningham— BAifaaToiw. J. R. A. S., 1906—681 
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Stood two monoliths which may have home edicts of Asoka, 
one of which near the east gate was still entire in 1882 and 
measured 15 feet two inches in height. Just inside each 
gate is a nearly life-size figure of one of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
but imfortunately they have been moved, and no longer occupy 
their original and correct positions. The carved gates are the 
most striking features of the edifice. They stand facing the 
four cardinal points, and measure 28 feet 5 inches to the top 
of the third architrave, and with the ornamentation above, 32 
feet 11 inches. They are cut in a white sandstone rather 
softer than the red stone used in the mound, and are profusely 
carved with scenes from the Jdtaka stories, and other legends. 
It is noteworthy that Buddha himself is nowhere delineated. 
Bodhi trees or foot-prints alone represent him ; of the medi- 
tating or preaching figures common in later Buddhist sculpture 
there is no trace. 

The construction of the mound is assigned to 250 B. C. 
and it was probably erected by Asoka. The gates, judging 
from the inscriptions upon them, are slightly earlier than the 
beginning of the (^hristian era. Of the history of Sanchi we 
know nothing. Neither of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian or 
Hiuen Tsiang, makes any mention of the place, while the 
Mahavanso merely narrates a tale of how Asoka, when sent 
as a young man to be the governor of Ujjain, married the 
daughter of the Sreshtin or headman of Chaityagiri or Vasanta- 
nagar of which the ruins, now known as Beshnagar, may be seen 
near Bhilsa, but no mention is made of this stufa. 

Close by are the ruins of a small temple, built in Gupta style 
and probably of the 4th century A. D. Beside it stand the 
ruins of a Chaityd hall or Buddhist church which is of great 
importance architecturally, being the only structural building 
of its kind known to us, the other known examples of Chailya 
halls being rock-cut. All that remains is a series of lofty 
pillars and the foundations of the wall which shew that it 
was terminated by a solid apse. To the north-east of the 
great stupa formerly stood a smaller one,which is now a heap of 
bricks with a carved gateway before it. To the east on a kind 
of terrace are several shrines certainly not Buddhist but now 
containing colossal figures of Buddha. On the western slope 
of the hill, down which a rough flight of steps leads, is the 
smaller stupa surrounded by a railing, without gates. 

Several relic caskets and more than four hundred epigra- 
phical records have been discovered in this neighbourhood, 
the last being cut on the railings and gates. 

A fragment of an edict pillar of the emperor Asoka carrying 
a recc»rd similar to that on the Allahabad pillar and the pillar 
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lately discovered at Sarnath has been discovered here.^ The 
record is addressed to the Maha-matra or religious supervisor 
in charge of Malwa and appears to refer to the up-keep of a 
road leading to or round the stu^a. Great interest attaches 
to the numerous inscriptions on the gates and railings. Some 
are from corporate bodies, as from the guild of ivory workers 
of Vidisha (Bhilsa), and from private individuals of all classes, 
landholders, aldermen (Sethi), traders, royal scribes and troop- 
ers, shewing how strong a hold Buddhism had obtained on all 
classes of the people. No different sects are mentioned, such 
as are met with in Buddhist cave records, but the presence of 
Saivite and Vaishnava names prove the existence of these 
forms of belief at this period. The donors live at various 
places, Eran (Eranika), Pushkara (Pokhara), Ujjain (Ujeni), 
and others. The records run from the 1st or 2nd century 
B. C. to the 9th and 10th, and include some of unusual 
interest. One assigns the gift of an upper architrave to 
the south gate to Kano Sari Satakarni, one of the Andhra 
kings in characters which fix the date of its erection in the 
first half of the 2nd century B. C. Two records dated (in the 
Gupta era) in 412 and 450 A. D.^ record grants of money for 
the feeding of beggars and lighting of lamps in the great vihdr 
(monastery) of Kakanadabota. Another record appears to 
refer to a Kushan king, probably Jushka Vasudeva.^ In these 
records the name of the place is written Kakanada or in 
Pali Kakanava, the name Sanchi occurring nowhere. 

The stupa was first discovered by General Taylor in 1818, 
and was described by Captain Fell in 1819. It has since been 
the subject of many accounts by various writers, besides form- 
ing the basis of two books, A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes (1854) 
and J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship (1868 and 
1873). ^ 

In 1828 Mr. Haddock, Political Agent at Bhopal, and 
Captain Johnson, his Assistant, injured the tvf o' stupas by a 
careless examination. Though then well known the place was 
practically neglected till 1881-82, when the breach in the great 
stupa was filled in and the fallen gates were re-erected. The 
site is now in charge of the Director-General of Archaeology, 
the Bhopal Darbar giving a yearly grant towards its up-keep. 

In 1868 the Emperor Napoleon III wrote to the Begam 
asking for one of the gates as a gift. The Government of India, 
however, refused to allow it to be removed, and instead plaster 
casts were taken and sent to Paris ; there are also casts at the 


1 K. I., viii. 166. 

C. I., I., iii, 29. 260, 279. 

3 K. I., ii, 369. J. R. A. S., 1903-329. 
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South Kensington Museum in London, at Dublin, Edin- 
borough and ebewhere. 

J. Burgess, Journal 0 / the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, 326, 
gives a summary of Sanchi literature, 

Sehore {Sihor), tdhsll Sehore, Nizamat-i-maghrib.—SehoTO is 
the headquarters of a tahstl and also a British Civil and 
Military station. Sehore stands 1,750 feet above sea level in 
23° 12' N. and 77° 5' E. It is situated on the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Railway. The total population in 1901 was 16,864, of whom 
5,109 inhabited the native town, and 11,735 the military 
station, the two portions though administratively separate 
forming one continuous site, near the junction of the Siwan 
andLotia streams, which have been dammed to give an ample 
water supply. 

Town.— As is usual in such cases the native town has 
suffered since the foundation of the British station, its trade 
and general importance passing to the latter place. A small 
fort stands in it in which the tahsil and f/ofna offices he. C lose 
by is a mosque erected, tradition says, on the site of a Hindu 
temple. It bears two records, one stating that it was built in 
A. H. 732 (1332 A. D.) and the other that it was repaired 
in A. H. 1281 or 1864 A. D. by Sikandar Begam. 


I 


Inscription by Mughis-nd-din. 


Ciilf Jti^ j' 


i£lli yj, 

^1 


I 

Mughis-ud-din the exalted canopy (centre) of greatness, 
the sun of riches and of the faith, the greatest commander of 
the age, the governor of vast territories, the defender of the 
kingdom and the king, like Khusru in the council, like Rustum 
in the field, equal to Asuf and Khizr in wit and wisdom and 
the sincere promoter of the true faith. By the grace of God 
the creator of time and space in an a^picious moment when 
the 732nd year had passed of the Hijra era, the foundations 
of this mosque from which even the sky borrows lustre, 
were laid. 
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^i)|j ^ ^1)1 

Vj£oljc;!| jl IJj>«T vJ^ 


joiCw wly j k>3J^ uJi 
*‘*'" j* 


; II 

Here stood an old mosque in a ruined state. It was re- 
constructed by God for the j)erformance of devotion to him. 

Its first founder was Malik Mughis-ud-din who laid its 
foundation in 732 A. H. 

It was repaired and renewed by Sikandar Begam who^n 
God made the decorator of the throne of Bhopal. 

The date when this second founder of it had become free 
(from the task of building) is given in the word. 

(1281 A.H.) 

The population was (in 1881) 5,206; 1891, 5,108; 1901, 
5,109 ; males 2,636, females 2,473 ; comprising 2,895 Hindus, 
94 Jains, 2,102 Musalmans, 4 Christians and 14 Animists. 

The place was once famous for its fine muslins, but the 
manufacture has almost wholly died out. Sehore does not 
appear to have been of any importance in Mughal days. In 
1814 it was the scene of the fight between Sindhia’s general 
Jean Baptiste Filose and Yashwant Rao, which gave Sindhia 
an excuse for withdrawing his troops and saved Bhopal city 
from being taken. 

Station , — The British station was founded in 1818 after the 
Pindari war, when the site was selected by Captain Stewart 
for his headquarters and that of the Contingent force required 
to be kept up under the treaty. 

Until 1842 the Political Officer in charge ranked as an 
Agent to the Governor-General, who communicated direct 
with the Governor -General, but in that year his statua was 
reduced to that of a Political Agent. 

It has now become a large and flourishing trade centre. 

A large fair, the Hardaul mela is held in December, which is 
attended by merchants from British India. 

The population of the station rose from 11,124 in 1891 
to 11,755 in 1901 ; males 6,244, females 5,511, comprising 
Hindus 8,886 or 75 per cent., Sikhs^ 284 or 2 per cent , Jains 


I Belong mainly to the Bhopal Battalion. 
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i39, Musalmans 2,372 or 20 per cent., Christians 63 and 
Animists 11. 

The British station is directly under the control of a 
Superintendent, acting under the Political Officer. He exer- 
cises the powers of a First Class Magistrate and bmall Cause 
Court Judge. An adequate local income is derived from 
taxes on houses and lands and other miscellaneous sources. 
It amounts to about Rs. 60,000 a year, the expenses to about 
Rs. 60,000. 

Bhcmal Baitalion.-ln 1818, after the treaty concluded 
with the Nawab, the contingent force which the Bhopal 
State had agreed to maintain was quartered at beliore. 
The Bhopal contingent, as it was designated, was supplied 
from the Bhopal State Army, deficiencies being made 
good by drafting men in from the State regiments, ihere 
were no British officers with the corps which was directly 
under the orders of the Political Officer. Ihese State levies, 
however, objected to wearing uniform or undergoing proper 
discipline, and, in 1824, the contingent was reorganised and 
a military officer attached as Commandant, the force then 
consisting of 20 gunners, 302 cavalry and 674 infantry, the last 
being rearmed with muskets in place of the matchlocks they 
still carried. The troops were employed to police the district 
and furnish escorts. Several reorganizations took place at 
different periods, the number of British Officers being raised to 
3 in 1847. In 1857 the force consisted of 72 gunners, 2o<) 
cavalry and 712 infantry. Most of the men were then re- 
cruited in Northern India, Sikhs being enlisted both in the 
cavalry nd infantry. I'he regiment shewed symptoms of 
unrest at this period, but nevtr mutinied m force and 
assisted in protecting the Agent to the Governor-General at 
Indore, and also escorted the Political Agent and Luropean 
residents of Sehore to Hoshangabad, to which place they 
retired at the request of the Begam. Tlie artiUery served 
as a complete unit under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the 
campaign In 1859 the force was reconstituted as an infantry 
Battolion and became the BhopM Levy. In 1865 it was again 
reconstituted as the Bhopal Battalion, and in 1878 was em- 
ployed in the .Afghan campaign on the lines of communication. 
In 1897 it was brought under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the station was included in the Narbudda District 
instead of being, as hitherto, a Political Corps, directly under 
the Governor-General. In 1903 it was reconstituted in four 
double companies of Sikhs, Muhammadans, Ra:puta and 
Brahmans with 8 British Officers and 896 rank and fi e, and 
delocalised, receivinglthe title of the 9th Bhopal Infantry, 
and in the following year for the first time since its creation 
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was transferred from Sehore on relief, being replaced by a 
regiment of the regular army. The Bhopal State contributes 
towards the up-keep of the force. Ihe original contribution 
\^as fixed at 1*3 lakhs, but was finally raised in 1849 to 2 
lakhs. 

The station is policed by 43 constables of the Central 
India Agency Police under a Sub-Inspector. Sehore is on the 
Ujjain-Bhopal branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
it is also connected by metalled roads with Indore, 96 miles, 
Bhopal 22 miles, and Narsinghgarh 44. A high school 
opened in 1839 by Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson when Political 
Agent and affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1867, and 
a girls’ school opened in 1865, both largely supported by the 
Chiefs of the Agency, stand in the station. A charitable Hos- 
pital was opened in 1855 and a Leper Asylum by the Begam 
of Bhopal in 1889. A dak bungalow for Europeans and two 
sarais for native travellers and a Protestant Church, built in 
1868 by Colonel Osborne, who was for 16 years Political 
Agent at Bhopal, are also situated here. A Government 
post and Telegraph office have been opened in the station. 

In 1857 the Contingent troops shewed signs of unrest and 
a number of them broke out into open mutiny. On 4th 
July Colonel Durand, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, who had been obliged to leave Indore, arrived at 
Sehore. Finally the Begam pointed out that the presence of 
Europeans at Sehore added to her difficulties in keeping order, 
and Major Richards, the Political Agent, and Colonel Durand, 
therefore, determined to leave and the party, 23 in number, 
proceeded to HoshangabM under an escort of Bhopal troops. 
The treasury at Sehore and the command of the Contingent 
troops were made over to the Begam. On the signs of further 
unrest in the Contingent they were, on August 6th, attacked ' 
by the State troops and disarmed.^ In January 1858 on the 
arrival at Sehore of Sir Hugh Rose’s force, I50 of the 
mutineers were condemned and executed. Some attempted 
to escape, but were killed by the guards.^ 

Sekrohi— The Sekrohi circle is a unit of 3 or 6 
miles round Bhopal which forms a separate administrative 
umt. It is dealt with by the City Magistrate and generally 
from headquarters direct. 

Senw&S, tahsU Sewans, Nizdmat-i-rrmhnk — Headquarters 
of a tahsU in 23° 37' N. and 78° 23' E. Population 3,752 ; 
males _1J67, females 1,985. It contains a police station, 
Yundnl dispensary, school and Imperial and State post 
offices, beside the tdhsil* Tradition says this place was 


1 Narrative of Evente regarding the Mutiny in India, 1867-9. 
8 *«Delhi Qaiette,** January 16, 1858. 
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founded by one Siah niece of Alba and Udal, the famous Bana- 
phar heroes. 

Shahganj,«a^5l? ShhhgSin], Ntzdmat4-janub,---Sec Chichli. 

Shamsgarh, tahsU Bilquisganj , Nizamai^-niaghrib, A 
village lying in 23° 8' N. and 77° 23' E., 10 miles south of 
Bhopal. 

It is said to have been of importance under the Gonds of 
Ginnurgarh, when it was called Sonhra. In Mughal days it 
received its present name. It contains a small fort and some 
Jain remains. The latter consist of the remains of two temples. 
One of these is a replica of the Jain shrine at Bhojpur, being a 
rectangle 26 feet long by 15 feet broad. The walls are gone 
but three colossal tirtkankars still stand. Similarly to the 
shrine at Bhojpur, the floor level is below that of the doorway. 

Many carved stones are lying about, but no trace of any 
spire is to be seen, and in all probability the roof was made ot 
flat slabs. 


The other temple was Hindu but nothing except fragments 
remain. 

All round lie pieces of images, carving and of relics from 
these buildings. 

Population was (in 1901) 64 persons ; males 39, females 25. 

A State post office and a police thdna are situated here. 

Siarmau, tahsU Silwani, NimmM-i-mashrik.—k village 
in 2.3° 26' N. and 78° 35' E. It is an important local trade 
centre where a large weekly market is held. Population 773 ; 
males 387, females 38G. 


Siddiqffanj, tahsV, Jawar, Nizdmat-i-ma^hrib.— 
Headquarters of the lahsU in 22° 52' N. and 76 . 8 , 

Population 1,239 ; males 647, females .592. Besides the lakstl 
offices, it contains a police station, a school, a State post office 
and a Yundnl dispensary. 


SUwftlli,<a/«»: Silwani, N izdmat4-rmshrik.-k \i\\a.go 
and to/is»nieadquarters situated m 23' 18 N. and 78 2J 
E This is perhaps the Siwani of Abul Fazl, though that 
name may refer to Siwans also. It contains the tahstl 
offices, Urdu and Hindi schools, a Yunani dispensary, police 
station and Imperial and State post offices. A market 

IS held here weekly. Population (1901) 3,021 ; males 

1,468, females 1,553. 

Snlla tahsil Raisen, Nizamal-uftmhnk.—k depopulated 
village in 23° 15' N. and 77° 54' E., 6J miles south of Raisen. 
Many fine but badly mutilated Jain remains lie in the village. 
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SnltSngailj, Sewans, Nizamat-i-mashrik. — A village 

situated in 23° 30' N. ; 78° 36' E. Population 266 ; males 
123, females 133. It is a place of some importance locally. 

U 

TJdepura, tahsil Udepura, Nizamat-i-janub. — Headquar- 
ters of the tahsU lying on the Dhamna mla in 23° 5' N. and 
78° 33' E. Population was (in 1901) 3,167 ; males 1,606, 
females 1,661. It contains the offices, Urdu and Hindi 
school, police station, Yunani and English dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

Umraoganj, tahsil Diwanganj, N izdniat-i-mashrik . — A 
village in 23° 12' N. and 77° 39' E. Population (1901) 433 ; 
males 2.5.J, fciu<ile.s 198. It is a place of some local import- 
ance. 
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LtUtr (in Pertian) Ji'om Colonel Muir dated let Bahi’Ui-tdni 1193 
Ei/ri (29th April 1778). 

Mj kind friend Nawib Sfthib, 

The union and amity which exist between yourself and the (East 
India) Company are well known to me, and were lately proved by the 
aetive assistance and consideration displayed at the time of Colonel 
Goddard's march through your district. I have received a full account 
from Captain Palmer of your arrangement with Colonel Camao. ^ As 
you are the sincere friend of the Company I trust you will now inanifest 
that friendship which is the result of mutual amity, and take no heed 
of the measures which Colonel Camac was i.bligod to adopt*. 

I have a large force with me which will soon reach you. If God wills 
the removal of your enemies and the restoration of peace in your domi- 
nions will be achieved as you desire, by our combined action hs our 
interests are identical. You should leave nu stone unturn. d in your 
efforts to drive away the enemy and safeguard your territories till the 
arrival of this force which will soon reach yon. Our combined armies 
will root up the foe and your dominions be for ever free from change. 

(Finally) whatever yon may desire will always be acted upon. 

Hoping to meet you. 

Seal of 

Colonel Mnir, 1192. 

\ The Persian here is most vague. 
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TREATY between the Honourable the East India Company 
and the Nawab Nuzzub Mahomed Khan, Ruler of Bhopal, 
concluded by Captain Josiah Stewart on tlie part of the Honour- 
able Company, in virtue of full powers granted by ITis Excellency 
THE Marquis of Hastings, K.G., Goveenoe*General, etc., etc., 
and by Kurrum Mahomed Khan Bahadur and Shahzad Mcsseeh 
Saheb on the part of the Nawab Nuzzub Mahomed Khan in virtue 
of full powerg granted by the Nawab — 1818. 

ARTICLE 1. 

There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interests 
between the Honourable the East India Company and the Nawab of 
Bhopal, his heirs and successors ; and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be the friends and enemies of both. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The British Government engages to guarantee and protect the prin- 
oipaKty and territory of Bhopal against all enemies. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The Nawab of Bhopal and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not have any connection with other Chiefs 
and States. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors will not enter into nego- 
tiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction of 
the British Government. But their usual amicable correspondence 
with friends and relations and necessary correspondence with neigh- 
bouring zemindars and managers on matters of small importance shall 
continue. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The Nawab and his heirs and successors will not commit aggression 
on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The State of Bhopal shall furnish a contingent of six hundred (600) 
horse and four hundred (400) infantry for the service of the British 
Government. Whenever required and when necessary, the whole of the 
Bhopal forces shall join the British army excepting such a portion as 
may be requisite for the internal administration of the Country. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The British troops are to be at all times admitted into the Bhopal 
territory, the commanding officers of such troops nsing their utmost 
endeavour to prevent injury to the crops or other damage, and, if neces- 
sary, shall canton there ; in which event the Nawab engages, for 
himself, his heirs and successore, on application to that effect, to cede to 
the British Government, to serve as a depAt,tbe fort of Nuzznrghur or 
of Goolgaon with ground to the distance of 2,000 yards, all round the 

lArf. ' 
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ARTICLE 8. 

The Nawab, his heirs and successors, will afford every facility to the 
British troo{s in obtaining supplies ; and all articles of supply required 
for them shall be purchased in and pass through the Nawaos territory 
free of duty, 

ARTICLE 9. 

The Nawab and his heirs and suocossors shall remain absolute rulers 
of their country, and the jurisdiotiou of the British Government shall not 
in any manner be introduced into that principality, 

ARTICLE 10. 

The Nawab having exerted himself and employed the resources of 
his Government with zeal and fidelity in the late service against the 
Pindarees, the British Government, in order to mark its approbation of 
his conduct and to enable him to maintain the stipulated contingent hereby 
grants to the Nawab, his heirs and successors, in perpetuity the five 
mehals of Ashta, Jehawar, Sehoro, Dooraha, and Daveepoora to be held 
by them in exclusive authority. 

ARTICLE 11. 

This treaty, cousisting of eleven articles having been concluded at 
Raisen and signed and sealed by Captain Stewart and by Kurram 
Mahomed Khan Bahadur and by Shahzad Musseeh Saheb, Captain 
Stewart engages to obtain the ratification of the Governor-General within 
three weeks from this date ; and Kurrum Mahomed Khan and Shahzad 
Musseeh fengsge to obtain the ratification of the Nawab Nuzznr 
Mahomed Khan in two days. 

Done at Raisen this 2dth day of February i.D. 1818, corresponding 
with the20lh of Rabbee-ul-sanee 1233 of the Hegira. 


(Sd.) J, STEWAUT. 


(Sd.) KURRUM MAHOMED KHAN. 


L, 8. 


(Sd.) SHAHZUD MU88EEH SAHEB. 


ThL Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General 
at Lucknow on the 8th day of March 1818. 


Company's 

Seal. 


(Sd.) HASTINGS. 
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The Bhopal Battalion* 

Affer file treaty ^’oncluded with the Nawab in 1818 the Contingent 
Force wliich tlie Bliopal State therein agreed to maintain, was quartered 
at Seliore. The Bho? 5l C'lntinifent " as it was designated wag sup* 
plied frojn the Bhopal State Armr, defi(df*noie8 being made good by 
drafting men in from the State Regiments. There were no British 
Officers with the Corps which wns directly under the orders of the 
I’olitical OlTieer. The^^e State levies, however, objected to we«ring uni- 
form or undergoing proper discipline, and, in 1824, the Contingent 
was reorganised and a military officer attached as Commandant, the 
force then consisting of 20 gunners, 302 Cavalry and 674 Infantry, 
The last being rearmed with muskets in place of the matohlooks they 
still carried. Soon after this they took part in a fight with Chain Singh 
of Narsinghgarh in which 44 of the enemy were killed. They were 
usually employed to police the district and furnish escorts. Several 
reorganizations took place at difforeiit permds. the number of British 
Ofhceis being raised to ^ in 1847. In 1867, the force consisted of 72 
gunners, 266 Cavaliy and 712 Infantry. Most of the men were recruited 
in IJoper Incin, Sikhs being enlisted both in the Cavalry and Infantry. 

The re^'imont shewed symptoms of unrest at, this period, but was 
never in full rnnt'nr, although their behaviour necessitated the with- 
drawal of the Political Agent, and subsequently the Bhopal State troops 
wore obl’ged to disarm tliem bv force. 

^ A detachment, consisting mainly of Sikhs, assisted in protect- 
ing the Agent to the Governor-General at Indore, .and also escorted 
the Political A 'ont and European residents of Sohoro to Hoshangahad, 
to which place they retired at the request of the Begam. The Artillery 
as a complete unit served under Sir Hugh Rose throughout the cam- 
paign. In 1850, the force was reconstituted as an Infantry Battalion 
and called the Bhopal Levy.*’ In 1866 it was again reconstituted 
as the “ Bhopal Battalion” and was in 1878 employed in the Afghan 
campaign on the lines of oommnnication. In 1897, it was brought 
under Ihe^ orders of the Commander-in-Chiof and included in the 
Narbada District instead of being as hitherto a Political Corps, directly 
under the Governor-General. 

In 1903, it was reconstituted in four double companies of Sikhs, 
Muhammadans, Rajputs and BrShmans with 8 British Officers and 896 
rank and^^file, and delocalised, receiving the title of the ‘‘ 9th Bhopal 
Infantry. ’ and in the following year for the first time since its creation, 
was transferred from Schore to Allahabad on relief, being . replaced by 
the •* 46th Punjabis. ” The Bhopal St^te contributes towards the up- 
keep of this force. The original contribution was fixed at 1*3 lakh 
but was finally raised, in 1849, to 2 lakhs. 
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APPEIKDIX D. 


POLITICAL OFFICERS AT BlIOPj^L. 

, An account has been given tchei'e possible, 

CfiptaiQ J. Stiwaet. 

Ci^tain W. Henley. ms -23 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Hbebset Maddock, I. S., bom in 1790. ^®24*28 


Captain J. Johnstone. (Assistant) I823-24, i824-2s 

Captain N. Aloes. 

' Mr. L. Wilkinson. I834-39, 1840-41 

Captain William Riddle. 1880-40 

Captain J.B.Landebs. 

Captain H. W. Teeveltan. I842-47 

Captain J, D. Cunningham. isir-io 

Captain W. F. Eden. IH49-50. 1954*55 

Major (afterwards Sir) Henbt Mabion Ddeand. U 60-63 

Mr. S. D. ToUNSHEAD. 1863-54 


Major Samuel Chabtebs Macphebson.— Entered the Madras Army, 
1827, in the operations against the Rajs of Gumsur in Orissa 1835 : in- 
quire and repoiicd on the wild tribe of Khonds in Gurasurand the 
measures required for the suppression of Merlah or human saoriBco 
among them, 1837-39 ; as principal assistant to the Collector of Ganjam 
he reformed the Khonds, 1842-44: appointed agent to the Governor- 
General in 1846 to suppress human sacrifice and female infanticide in the 
hill tracts of Orissa ; his conduct investigated and charges against him 
found untenable: Political Officer at Benares, Bhopal and Gwalior, where 
with Dinkar Rao, he kept Sindhia loyal in the mutiny of 1857 : died at 
Calcutta, April 15, 1860. 


Mr. W. H. RiCKiBD 8 . 


1R66-69 


Captain W. Gobdon-Cummino. hsq 

Captain A. R. E. Hutchinson. isbo-oo. 180i-63 

Major A L. McMullin. lano-ci 

Colonel John William Willouohbt-Osbobne.— Born 1833, son 1 ^ 63 - 09 , 1871 . 
of Major-General Willoughby Osborne ; entered the Madras Army, i876-7fl'aii-i 
1850; British Agent to assist iheMahaiftja of Rewah in his Government, 

1857-62 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1871 ; served through the Indian Mutiny ; 
wtunded in the action ; C. B., Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, 

1860; Political Agent in Bhopftl and Rotident at Gwalior, 1863-81; 
died, October, 8, 1881. 


Colonel E. TnoMfON. 1909.71 

Mr. Henbt Climbnts Babstow.— Late Bengal C. S. Arrived, Slat 1974.75 
Oc ober 1861, and served in the North-Western Provinces as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector and Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector; 
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1876-78 aui 
1881*87. 


1789 90 


18SI 


1887-90 


1890-91 


serred undor the Government of India, Foreign Department, January 
1874, to October, 1875, as Officiating Political Agent, Bhopftl ; Officiating 
Superintendent, Dehra Dun, February, 1876 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, April, 1880 ; retired November, 1886. 

Major-General William Kincaid, Indian Army— Ensign, Madras 
Army, March, 1849 ; appointed to adjust boundary dispute, Bhopftl 
Agency, March, 1864 ; Assistant Political Agent, Bundelkhand, and 
J udge, Small Cause Court, and Cantonment Magietrate, Nowgong, 1866 ; 
Second-in Command, Mftlwft Bhil Corps; Deputy Bhil Agent and Political 
Assistant, Manpnr, and Commandant, Mftlwa Bhil Corps and Political 
Agent in Bhopftwar, 1869—76 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, August, 1876 ; 
Political Agent, Bhopftwar, and Commandant, Mftlwa Bhil Corps, October, 
1879 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1881 — 87 ; returned to Europe, 1887* to 
U. S. list, October, 1889. 

Major William Fkancis Predkaux, C.S.— Joined Bombay force, 
1860 ; Assistant Political Resident, Aden, 1864 ; Political Agent and His 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, 1878 r Assistant Secretary, 
Foreign Department, Government of India, 1876 ; Resident, Persian 
Gulf, 1876 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 1879 ; Govemor-Generars Agent 
with the Kingof Oudh, 1880; Resident. Eastern States, Rftiputftna, 
1882 ; retired 1887. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Patbic Wilson Bannebman, I. A.— Ensign. 
Bombay Army, June, 1852 ; Assistant to the Superintendent, Nimach, 
July, 1869 ; Assistant to Govern or- General's Agent, Central India, 1860, 
and Political Assistant in Bhopftwar, also Bhil Agent and Commandant, 
Mftlwft Bhil Corps, August, 1866 ; Political Agent, Baghelkhand, and 
Superintendent of Rewah, March. 1871 ; Political Agent, Bhopftl, 1880 ; 
Resident, Eastern States, Rftjputana, October, 1881 ; Resident, Gwalior, 
March, 1882 ; acted as Agent to Governor-General in Central India, 
1883-84, and again in 1887 ; reverted to Military Depaitmont, 1888, to 
U. S. list, Juno, 1890. 

Major-General Hbnby Wtlie, C.S.I.— Ensign, October, 1861 ; 
arrived, 16th November, 1861, and took part in tlie North-West Frontier 
campaign, 1868 ; the 2nd Yusufzai expedition, (medal and clasp), the 
Bhutan campaign, 1866 (clasp), the Abyssinian expedition, 1868 (medal), 
and the Hazftra campaign, 1868 (clasp) ; on special duty in Baluchistan, 
with Major Sir K. SandemAn, 1875 — 77; Assistant to Governor-General’s 
Agent, Baluchistan, 1877 ; served in the Afghan campaign, 1878 — 80 
(modal) ; C.S.I., February 1881; Assistant to the Resident in Mysore 
and Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 1882 ; Political Agent, 
Bhopfiwav, February 1885 ; Jhalawar, April, 1885 ; Bhopal, March, 1887 ; 
Resident, Nepal, October, 1891 ; Officiating Agent to the Governor- 
General, Balcuhistftn, February, 1893 ; retired, April, 1900. 

Sir Abthub IIenby Temple Mabtindale, K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 
(Madras). — Arrived, 10th November, 1876 ; served in Madras as Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, and in the Foreign Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India as Attachd and Assistant and Junior Under-Secretary 
to Government ; Officiating Assistant to Resident in Mysore and Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Fbbruaiy 1885 ; Officiating Resident, 
May — June. 1885 ; First Assistant and ^cretary for Berar to the 
Resident, Ilyderftbftd, November, 1886 ; Political Agent, Quetta and 
Pishin, April, 1887 ; First Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent, 
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Central iDdls, October, 1888; Political Agent, Bhop&l, July, 189(), and 
.lh&lew6r, January, 1892 ; Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, May, 1894 , 

Resident at Gwalior ; Acting Resident, Western States of B^putana, 

J^nne, 1896 ; Agent to Goremor-General, Kajputana, and Chief Commie- 
sioner, Ajtner-Merwara, March, 1898 ; C.S.I., 1900 ; K.C.S.I., 1904, 
retiredp October, 1905e 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm John Mbade, C.I.E., LA.—Arrived, laoi-os. hoc 
lOth November, 1873; served under the Military and Foreign Depart- 
ments and was appointed, Assistant to Reside^, Hyderabad, ana 
Assistant Superintendent in Thagi und Dakaiti Department, August. 

1878 ; from 1879, was Assistant to Governor-General s Agent m Central 
India for various periods ; Superintendent of operations for Control of 
•Mogbias, July, 1886 ; Political Agent, Baghelkhand, and ^ , 

of Bewah State, 1887 ; Political Agent in iJn, ‘“n 

Agent, Baghelkhand, and Superintendent of the Kewah St®*®' 
i^^ Bhonat 1891; Political Resident, in Persian Gulf, 1897 . 

C.I.K, ?9()0 ; Officiating Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India. 1901; Resident, Baroda, 1901. 

Major Lawrence Imfby, I.A.— -First commission, j * iyo2-o»l ^ 

Politioil Assistant, 1889 ; Assistant to .'^PoMical 

RaiputSna, 1890; Assistant Commissioner, Merwar a, 1895 Po'it cal 
Agent, Bhopal, 1895 ; again Assistant in ’j £4 ‘ 

Agent Alwar, 1898 to 1899 ; Political Agent in Bhopal, 190- to l»U4t. 

Lilutenant-Colonel Joseph UENuy, Newili, I.A.-Arrivcd. 26th ,, 05.06 

Srkrr^h: 

f ATPolflio.1 Age.t 

1896-97 ; Resident at Gwalior, 1897 ; transferred to U. b. List, 18Jd. 

. ^ A Ts-ar TT^ ir^MTiATT O T E . I, A. — First oommisaion, ihOi 

GcTrUr-Geueral^s^Ag^ 

&fR?s!i;nrinTu?^^^^^^ 1903; Political Agent in MalwA, 

John Lano. I.C.S -Arrived. 1890, and served in Bengal as ,0001002 

IWO ; Kaiser-i-Hind Medal, 1901 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1902. 

Major JOHH MahnbJS.Smith coruection with 

K ^ 


1905 


1905 


1905*1901 


1901 
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on special duty at Gilgit 1889 ; Afsistant to the Goternor-General's 
Agent, Rajputana, 1892; on deputation to Kotab State, 1892 ;on duty 
under the orders of the British Agent at Gilgit, 1893 ; on deputation 
with Kabul Mission, 1893 ; C.T.E., 1894 ; Political Agent, Bundelkhand, 
1894 ; First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor* General in Bain* 
chlstan, 1894 ; Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, 1896, in charge of 
ex-Amir, 1897 ; Political Agent in Haraoti and Tonk, 1898 ; Political 
Agent, Gilgit, 1898 ; Political Agent, Bikaner, IfeOl ; Political Agent, 
Malwa, 1903 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1904 ; Resident in Nepal, 1905. 

Majob Ohables Hamebton, Pbitchabd, LA.— First commission, 
1882 ; from 1888, acted as Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent, Balu- 
chistan, engaged in boundary settlement work in Mewar (1889—1890) ; 
Assistent to Resident, Hyderabad, and to the General I8nperintendent, 
Thagi and Dakaiti, 1890, and Assistant Commissioner, Meiwara, 1891 ; 
Political Agent, Eastern States of Rajputana, 1893 ; Settlement Officer, 
Tonk, 1894 ; Assistant Secretary to Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, 1896 ; Assistant Commissoner, Ajmer, 1897 ; Political Agent 
in Bundelkhand, 1899 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1902 ; Political Agent in- 
Haraoti and Tonk, 1902 ; Political Agent, Bhopal, March 1905. 

Captain Charles Eckfobd Luabd, M.A. (Oxon.), LA.— Served in 
Military Department, 1892—96 ; Cantonment Magistiate. Nowgong, and 
on Famine duty in Bundelkhand, 1897: Boundary Settlement Officer 
in Central India, 1898 ; Assistant to Governor- General’s Agent in Central 
India, 1899 ; on deputation in connection with Census work in Central 
India, 1900-1902 ; officiated as Resident Indore, 1902 ; Assistant to 
Qovernor-GeneraMs Agent in Rajputana, 1902 ; on deputation as Superin* 
indent for compilation of Imperial Gazetteer in Central India, 1902 v 
Political Agent in Bhopal, 1906, in addition to the Gazetteer work. 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Rfssell Coiquhoun Colvin, I. A.<<-* 
Joined, 1879 employed under the Military Department to 1886 : 
appoints Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent in Rajputana 
1886 ; Private Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Pro- 
^noesand Oudh. 1887 ; Governor to the Nawab of Rampur, April, 1887 • 
Resident Pol itiosj Officer, Rampur State, 1894; Assistant to Resident 
in Mysore, 1897 ; Political Agent in Bundelkhand, 1897 ; Superintendent 
of State Council, Cooch Behar, 1899 to 1903 ; on special duty in Central, 
lidia, November, 1905 ; Political Agent, in Bhopal, 1905: Political 
A ,^ent in Bharatpur, 1906 ; retired 1907. 

Major SrUAET Fabquhibson, Baylet, I. A.— First commission Rtli 
Febniary. 1884; Political Assistant in Rajputana, 1888 to 1892; Political 

Agent, Baghelkhand, November, 1900 
l^irst Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent in Central India 1904 • 
on special duty in Central India, 1906; Political Agent in Bhopfil, i906? 







TABLE L 


station. 


1 


Temperature. 


cfl 


AVERAGE TEMPEUATUKE FOR 25 YEARS 
ENDING WITH 3lsi MAUCIl li 0 . 


Januabv. 


July. 


Novembkb, 




• Arerag* temperature between maxim nn aud nninimam i«i each day 


BhOFAL STATit. 


Ubmabki 


11 
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TAULB II. 


Rainfall, 


Bhopal Stats. 


Year. 

u Average total for state. 

Niz/hats OB Dxstbicts. 

3 

< 

(0 

i Average total for 
“ 1 northern district. 

Average total for 
Fcstern district. 

Average total for 
^ soathern district. 

Average total for 
eastern district. 

Average total for 
Bhopal town. 

1 

i 

1 

4 

6 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1801-02 . 








56-4 



1802-93 . 








61-8 



1803-81 . 








60-8 



1804-05 . 








34-8 



1896-90 . 








24-6 



1896-07 . 








36-7 



1897-08 . 








31-2 



1898-90 . 








40*2 



1899-1000 








2-79 



1900-01 . 








46-6 



1901-02 . 



24-28 

21-09 

17-70 

22-57 

10-43 

40-6 



1002-03 . 



33 17 

32-88 

20-40 

2-10 

32-47 

38' 73 



1003-04 , 



20 98 

38-97 

20 05 

30-11 

31-21 

•29-97 



1004-08 . 



37-36 


36-19 

37*80 

36-73 

30-04 



lOOC-06 , 



30’83 

... 

, 41-68 

38-13 

37-29 

39-4 



1006-07 . 











1907-08 . 











1908-00 . 











1009-10 





1 






mo-ji . 











1911-12 . 





i 

i 






1012-13 . 





1 

j 






1913-14 . 





1 






1014-16 . 











1016-16 . 





i 






1016-17 . 





1 






1917-18 . 











1918-10 . 











1919-2U . 






1 





Notb.— The reorganization haa divided tbo btatc into throe dietri Jtb, viz., the|lfiB«tern, Southern 
and Weatern. since 1906. 


Serial number 


TABLE III. 


Bhopal Stati} 

Distribution of population y 1901. 



Density per square mile. 
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TAULB IV. 

-V 

Goieral Statistics oj Population. 


Bhopal State. 


lOui. 


ParfiOiila.o. 

i 

a 

0 

1 -^ 

b 

( Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Religion 

665,961 

333,084 

1 

‘332,877 

Hindus 

tS3.611 

212,6:3 

,241.038 

Jnins . . , 

0,3.).' 

3,196 

3.201 ' 

Musalmlns 

1 83,{)S8 

13.050 

40,912 

Ohrihtians , 

i 

210 

104 

10.3 

Ani mists 

91,111 

43,971 

47,467 

Other . 

aii 

181 

13d 

Civil 




Coudition. 


j 


Unmarried . 

1248,128 

112.121 1 

106.302 

Married , 

320,725 

167,375 1 

163,350 

IV id owed 

96,813 

33.688 j 

63,226 

Vduoation. 


1 


Literate 

29,483 

26,463 1 

8,030 

Illiterate 

030,478 

’306,631 : 

329.848 

Language. 


i 

1 


Hindi 

3.11,075 

178,133 j 

182,943 ' 

Urdu . 

U7.779 

76,113 j 

71,666 

UunUoij^handi 

2,421 

1,206 

1,166 

Other* 

15I.0M) 

77,573 

1 

i 

! 

i 

77,113 i 

i 

1 


£ 

O4 


1891. 


•a 

2 


1881. 


B 

<u 


3 


a 

o 

b 


10 


§5G,258 : 


J 
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TABLE V. 


Bhopal State. 


ntal Statistics, 





Bibthp. 

' 


Diatii. 


T«ar. 




CB 

P. . 



i 

K 

m 

S 



Total. 

* 

Males 

2 

c 

£ 

Bates 
, 1.000 

Total 

Males 

TS 

1 

u. 

ss 

oc’^ 

• 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 : 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1903-04 


14,091 ' 

7.672 

0.422 

1 

211 

22.910 

11.6)5 

11,304 

344 



16.840 

8.803 

7.053 

25-2 

16,500 

8,195 

8.365 

24 8 

1904-05 




2V4 






1 

10.924 

9,160 

7.761 

21,210 

10.745 

10,165 

2' 3 

1901-00 

i 









1903-07 










1907-08 

• 









1908-09 









i 

1909-10 









1 

1910-11 











1911-12 


1 









1912-13 


' 









1913-14 











1914-15 


i 









1915-10 


j 


1 







1916-17 


1 


! 

1 



! ! 



1917-18 


i 


1 


1 





1918-19 











1919-20 


i 

! 

i i 

1 



j 


1 

j 

1 









llK)3-04 
1904-05 
1906 06 
10 ( 16-07 
ie07-08 
1008-00 
1000.10 
1010-11 
101112 

1012 - 13 

1013 - 14 

1014 - 16 
1016-16 


XoTAt. Deaths vbom 

Bbmauks. 

Other causes. 

1 


Cholera. 

1 8mall-pox. 

1 

1 Fevers. 

Bowel com- 
plaints. 

'3 . 

« 'O 
< 

It ■ " 

Total. 

2 

3 ; 

4 6 6 ' 

7 


0 

10 

2.340 

11,580 

69 810 0,260 

j 

1.827 


22,010 


4,943 

2,000 

1 

f05 312 6,514 

2,13rt 

1 


16,66o| 


3,(161 

7.044 

1,165 2.133 0.802 

1 

1 

2.f)16 

1 

1 

1 


1 

21,210 



1916-17 
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TABLE VII. 


Agricultural Stock, 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Bhopal State. 



^ 8 « 2 

O rt "o I w 

03 ^ c -> -«1 


O S .2 

'*■ & 
Q ... 

rt ^ 

^ to o 

to a ^ 

% I 2 1 

to 9. K ' .J 


H » 10 I U ! l.i IS U 


m.98ilS4.337 n0,r,26 U.ISO 01,223 3,026 1 4,3« y,10U 34,000 j«,r, 3:, 1 0,089 -.4733 ^ 




Bsmasxb. 



TABLS 


Leading 



AREA IN 

NUMBER OF 

rOPULATTON. 


Sqvabe Milbs . 

Ackes. 

Towkb. 

VlLLAGBR. 

1001, 

Year. 

1 

H 

'2 

H I 
M 

u 

'U) 

k4 

i 

Total. 1 

i 

KhaUa. 

' 

hi 

*So 

" i 

_o 

00 

3 

* 

z 

"ci 

o 


>2 

i«e 

5 

o . 

H 

■s 

a 

to 

*-8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

16 

16 

Normal 
year . 

6,90? 

6,?67 

1,616 

4,417,600 

3.469,303 

958,200 

1 

I 

6 

6 


3,073 

2,430 

C 43 

1 

665,961 

607.801 

168,100 

1901-02 

6,002 

6, S 67 

1.646 

4,4’ 7.483 

3.393.913 

1.023.640 

6 

6 


3,073 

2.131 

939| 

066,901 

506,461, 

160.61 C 

1002-03 

6,0(2 

5.367 

1,646 

4,417.183 

3,469,261 

958.222 

6 

6 


3,073 

3.430 

043 

666,961 

60 ,801 

158,100 

1003-04 

6.002 

6,357 

1.646 

4,417.483 

3, n 9,81 3 

997,670 

6 

f 

... 

3,073 

2,430 

COO 

665,901 

567,673 

9.8,288 

1004-05 

G ,0(>2 

6,367 

1,616 

4,417,483 

3,468,012 

060,471 

6 

6 


3.073 

2,419 

664 

605,901 

671,640. 

04,321 

1906-06 

6,902 

6,867 

1,645 

4,417.483 

3,428,004 

080.479 

6 

6 

... 

3.073 

2,421 

662 

665,061 

573,238 

02,728 

1906-07 












! 




1907-08 
















1008-09 














- 


1000-10 
















1910-11 













i 



1911-12 
















1912-18 








1 

i 








1918-14 


I 1 






i 

1 








1014-16 








1 

j 

1 

1 







1016-16 














1 


1016.17 


j j 



, 









i 


1017-18 


1 














1018-19 









1 







1010-20 





1 
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APPENDIX TO 


Leading Statistics 














TABLE VIII. 


Bhopai. Statb. 


for a normal year. 


CULTIVATSS A ESA. 

Hxyenuk. 


Total. 

! 

Irrigated. ! 

1 

1 

Total. 

Income 
derived from 
land. 

RkMAkKR. 

8 

1 

- 1 

10 

11 

12 

Bighas. 

1 

niKhas. 

Rs. 

Rr. 


468.618 

2.980 ; 

6,54.098 1 

6.01.977 


876.938 

2,063 ' 

6,25,974 

4,73,863 


92,C80 

927 

1,28,124 1 

1,28.124 


467.863 

29.107 


10.64.154 


378.480 

22,206 

8.00,918 1 

8,33,624 


89,874 

6.842 

2,:?0,030 

1 

2,30,630 


782.427 

1.378 

! 

12.96,822 I 

12.10.97 


0i8.G56 

1 1,260 

1 

10,80,289 ; 

10,00,446 


133,772 

18 

i 

2,10.633 1 

1 

2,10,633 




... 1 

2.060 


- 

i 

i 

i 

i 

2.0S0 

.. 


1.718.908 

33.465 

30,72.468 

28.79,169 , 

1.403.069 

26,678 

26,03.181 

23,09,882 


816.896 

7.887 

6.80,987 

6.08.987 



1 gqotft mile or 640 acres. 

f Atrf. 
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TABLE 


Statistics of Agricul 




UNCULTlVATlfD 


Year. 

i 

3 







C 







s 







eg 

3 

3 

ts 

Si 

s 

a 

1 

1 


H 


Ou 



H 

1 

2 

\ 

4 

6 

6 

7 







% 

1006-06 . 

4.417,483 

3.271.{S44 

1,186,463 

1.127.640 

067.632 

1.146.930 

100<1-07 . 






i 

1007-08 . 







1003-00 . 




t 



1000-10 . 







1910-11 . 




i 


1 

1011-12 . 

1 





1 

1 

!012'13 . 

i 

1 

i 


i 


i 

101M4 . 



i 

1 

! 


i 

1014-16 . . ! 


i 


i 


i 

191 6-10 . 



! 





1016- 17 . 

1017- 18 . 


1018-10 . 
1919-20 . 



V 

♦ 
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IX. 




and Irrigation. 


Bhofai Stati. 















Serial NtimbeT< 
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APPENDIX TO 


Statistics of Agriculture and 


Admiuistrative DlTisions. 

Total area 
in bhjhas 
(a) 

UNCULTIVATED, 

Total. 

Forest. 

Cultorable. 

Waste. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Ni/iim&t-i-maetirik . 

1.893,202 

1,4.’4.674 

682.662 

662,100 

279,612 

Nizara5t-i*maghrib 

2.136,800 

1.609.027 

515,681 

722.646 

439,801 

NlzSinJlM-jauiib 

2.593,043 

1,813,610 

681,362 

406.379 

726.886 

Total 

6.026,225 

4.907,817 

1,770.696 

1,091,824 

1.438,899 

! 


(a ) htghat = 1 Acre. 

900 hi^\— s I sq. mile or 040 Aorep. 
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table 


Area in Aeret under 












Miscellaneoiis 



MiBcellADeouf. 


Serial Number. 
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APPENDU 

Area in Big hat under 


Serial Number. 

Administ retire 
DirieioQB. 

Total of 
both 
Cropa.* 

Keabiv. 

■i 

"o 

H 

i 

Jowar. 

■i 

•a 

s 

B6jr6.| 

\ 

Eodon. 

1 

c? 

S ■ 

o 

1 

2 

3 

m 

B 

B 

B 

I 

9 

10 

11 

1 

.Si^imUt-i-miBhrik 

474.301 

134,661 

1 



1 

7,146 

389 

189 

2 

Ni*ft*TiAt-i-ma?hrlb . 

4-7,709 

266.982 

7.032 

168,332 

23,678 

... 

580 

2.865 

1,341 

8 

NizAmflt'i'junab . . 

1,264 

268.046 

12180 

60,806 

8,438 


7,208 

185 

887 


ToUl 

1,767.204 

649.580 

27,688 

287.278 

36.026 108 

1 

14.937 

8,379 

2.86r 


*See note on colamn 9 ol 
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TO TABtE X. 

principal crops for 1905-06. 


Bhopal STATi« 


Till!. 

Bameli. 

'"1 

o 

12 

13 

14 

26^1 

12.413 

14,307 

8,203 

4.663 

34,176 

67,681 


70.466 


10J.85 


s 

o « 
•- o 


Babi . 


n 

o 

H 


16 


16 


7,042 839,640 




a 1 



c 

d 

o 

1 ^ 

1 8 

' 10 

j 


216,617 i 36,020 I 32 

i ' 


17,066 


18 . 163 ! 


632,308 I 223,3-19 


78.771 , 61 


30 


60,018 


21 
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JKardanpnr Tahsil. — It lies between 22® 34' and 22® 58' 
north latitude and 77® 17' and 77® 44' east longitude. Its 
area amounts to 378;23 square miles. The population num- 
bered 20,032, giving 53 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 127. The cultivated area comprises 42,364 
acres, of which 106 acres are irrigated. The revenue demand 
is Rs. 1,13,399. Hindi and Urdu schools, a Yundm dispen- 
sary and a police station and State and Imperial post offices 
are situated at headquarters. 

Chhipaner Tahsil. — This tahsU lies between 22® 32' and 
22® 57' north latitude and 77® 2' and 77° 23' cast longitude, 
having an area of 364*66 square miles. Population is 28,797, 
giving a density of 79 persons to the square mile. The 
villages number 108. The headquarters are at Bhaironda, 
which contains a police station, Urdu and Hindi school, 
Yimdm dispensary and Imperial and State post offices. 

The cultivated area amounts to 73,159 acres, 132 acres 
being irrigated. 'File revenue demand is Rs. 1,80,569. 
Chhipaner, formerly the headquarters, is a village of some 
size and local importance. 

GAZETTEER. 

A 

Ahmadpur ( Dcvlpnra ), tahs7l Ahmadpur, Nizdmati-i- 
maghrib . — A village lying in 23®31' N. and 77® 16' E., the head- 
quarters of the tahsil. Its Hindu name was Devipura. It 
contains the tahsU office, Imperial and State post offices, 
a school, and a Yundnl dispensary. Population was (1901) 
799 ; males 407, females 392. 

Amrawad, tahsU Raisen, Niz(hnat~i-mashrik . — A village 
situated in 23® 18' N. and 77® 58' E., 4 miles west of Narwar. 
Population 69 ; males 31, females 38. It must once have 
contained a fine temple of which remains still exist. 

Amrawad, tahsU Bari, Nizdmat-i-jandh . — A large village 
in 22° 58' N. and 78® 6' E. Population (1901) 1,139; males 
547, females 592. 

Aonlighat,/a7w7Z Mardanpur, Nizdrnat-i-januh . — A village 
at a ford on the Narbada at a “ Triveni ** situated in 22® 39 
N. and 77 32' E. It is known for a religious fair held at 
the SomveUi Atmvas. Population (1901) 217 ; males 108, 
females 109. 

Asapuri, tahsil Tal, N izdmat4-januh . — A village in 23® 5' 
N. and 77® 40' E. The place is interesting as containing the 
remains of an old temple apparently Vaishnav as a figure 
of Varaha is lying here. 
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An image of Asapuri Devi of somewhat unusual type 
is also here. Probably the village obtained its name from the 
existence of the shrine to the goddess. A ruined Jain shrine 
is also traceable, with a 16 feet figure of Santi-nath. Popu- 
lation (1901) 721 ; males 346, females 375. 

Ashta, tahsil Ashta, Nizdniat4~maghrtb , — The headquarters 
of the Nizdmat-i-mcujhrih and of the Aslita tahsil. It is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Parbati river 1 ,667 feet 
above sea level in 23° I'N. and 76° 46' E. It stands upon 
the metalled road from Ujjain and Dewas to Sehore being 
42 miles from Dewas and 28 from Sehore station on the Bhopal - 
Ujjain Railway. Unmetalled roads connect it with Ichhawar 
and Chhipaner. It is the largest town in the nizdmat having 
a population in 1901 of 5,534 persons ; males 2,785, females 
2,749 ; the population in 1891 having been 6,280 and in 1881 
5,793. The return by religions shewed Hindus 3,248 or 58 
per cent.; Jains 447 or 8 per cent.; Muhammadans 2,829 or 33 
per cent, and Animists 10. Ashta has always been a place 
of importance, its position making it a convenient resting place 
for armies marching eastwards from Ujjain. It is mentioneii 
occasionally by Muhammadan historians. In 1634 Vikrama- 
jit, the son of Raja Jhujhar Singh of Orchha, was defeated 
here by Khan Zaman and barely escaped with his life.^ When 
it fell to Dost Muhammad Khan he built the fort taking its 
material from a temple at Murawar village (23° 9' N. and 76° 29' 
E.). By 1128 A.H. (1715) and IMOA.H. (1728) he haderectea 
some of the gates and a haori. 

In 1201 A.H. (1786) Sharif Muhammad Khan made 
Ashta his base, the town being then already in the hands 
of the Marathas. It remained in the hands of the Marathas 
and Pindaris till 1817 when it was restored to Nazar Muhammad 
by the British Government. Nawab Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan retired to Ashta fort after being defeated on 19 th Raj jab 
1253 A.H. (23rd August 1837) on the plain of Maghti, 2 
miles from the* town. He was then besieged by the State 
forces until September when the British Government inter- 
fered and the siege was raised. 

Ashta is still a considerable centre for the opium and 
grain trade, these articles being s carried by road to Sehore 
where there is a large market. The dl dyeing industry 
still exists, but is in a declining state, though the brilliancy 
and permanency of the Ashta colours are still famous, 
a fact said to be due to the peculiar property of the water 
there. Ashta contains a police station and Imperial and 
State post offices, a school and a European and a 
Fwnan? dispensary. The only buildings of any importance 


t B. If. tt., vii, 47. 
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are the Jama Masjid, built in the 46th year of Akbar 
(1601) and restored by the husband of the present Chief. 
The fort is now in a dilapidated state. On one gate is an 
inscription recording its erection by Dost Muhammad Khan 
in A.H.1128 (1715) and a well inside the fort with an in- 
scription of Yar Muhammad Khan of A.H.1140 (1728). 

B 

Bagalwara, tahsll Bareli, Nizdmat-i-janub, — A village lying 
in 22° 55' N. and 78° 15' E. noted for the big fairs held on^the 
Narbada in Kdrtik, Mdgh and Baisdich. Population (1901) 
835 ; males 431, females 404. 

Eaharkach, tahsdlBkn, Nizdmat-i’jannh. — A large village 
situated in 22° 49' N. and 78° 6' E. It contains a school, police 
and sdyar outposts. A fair is held here in Chaita attended 
by large numbers. Population (1901) 2,578; males 1,255, 
females 1,323. 

Bamhori, tahsU hamhorl yNizdnmt’i-mashrik. — This village, 
which lies in 23° 13' N. and 78° 18' E., is the headquarters 
of the tahsJL Its population in 1901 was 1,405; males 
701, females 704. The tahsU offices, a Yunnm dispensary, 
a State post office and a police station are located here. 

It is perhaps the Balori or Bhori in sarkdr Raisen of 
Akbar’s day. 

Bandrabhan (Ramnagar), talml Shahganj, NizdmcU-i- 
janub, — A village situated in 22° 48' N. and 77° 50' E., well 
known for the fair held there in Kdrtik, Population 
(1901) 1,462 ; males 710, females 752. 

Bareli, tahsil Bareli, Nizdmat-i- janub. — The headquarters 
of the toAs/? situated , on the Ghcgra in 23° 0' N. and 78° 18' E. 
It contains the offices of the tahsllddr, a Hindl-Urdu school, 
a dispensary, a police station and Imperial and State 

post offices. Population (1901) 3,601 ; males 1,748, females 
1,853. 

Bari, tahml Bm, Nizdmat-i-janvh, — The headquarters 
of the tahsU, lying in 23° 3' N. and 78° 9' E. on the Bama river. 
It contains, besides the usual offices, a school, a Yt/nan« dis- 
pensary, a police station and Imperial and State post offices. 
Population (1901) 2,008; males 922, females 1,086. 

Berasia (Bara^ia), tahsU Berasia, Nizdmat-i-maghrib , — 
Town situated in 23° 38' N. and 77° 27' E. 

Berasia was in Akbar’s day included in the sarkdr of Rai- 
sen in the sftbah of Malwa. In 1709 Dost Muhammad Khan 
acquired Berasia on lease and by rapidly extending its domin- 
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ions founded the Bhopal State. In the 18th century it was 
seized by Yashwant Rao Pohwar of Dhar, and fell later 
on to Amir Khan who made it over in jdgtr to the famous 
Pindar! leader Karim Khan. After the suppression of the 
Pindaris in 1817 it was restored to Dhar, but was confiscated 
in 1859, and in the following year was made over to Bhopal 
as a reward for services rendered in the Mutiny. 

In the town stands a mosque built by Dost Muhammad 
in 1714 which contains the tomb of his father Nur Muhammad 
Khan. 

Population (1901) 4,276 persons; males 2,205, females 
2,071. Occupied houses 978. Hindus numbered 5,050 
or 71 per cent., Jains 129, Musalmans 1,097 or 26 per cent. 
V/ There are, besides the Nizdmat and taksU offices, a school, 
a dispensary, a British and a State post office. 

Berasia is 24 miles by a metalled road from Bhopal town. 

Bhaironda, tahsU Chhipaner, Nizdnujt-i-janTfh. — Head- 
quarters of the Chhipaner talml in 22*^ 41' N. and IV 16' E. 
It contains the usual offices, a police station, a sagar-nTtka^ 
Yunitnl dispensary, a Urdu and Hindi school and Imperial 
and State post offices. Many weavers live here who make 
daris and other articles. Population (1901) 2,110 ; males 1,019, 
females 1,091. 

Bhojpur, tahsU Tal, Nizdmal4~janf(b, — A small village 
situated in 23° 6' N. and 77° 38' E., celebrated for the remains 
of a magnificent temple and cyclopean dam. Population 
(1901) 237; males 113, females 124. 

The great Saivite temple is in plan a simple square 
with an exterior dimension of 66 feet, and is devoid of 
the re-entrant angles usual in such buildings. Inside are 
four massive pillars, 40 feet high, supporting an in- 
complete but magnificent dome, covered with rich carving. 
The pillars, though very massive, have a tapering appearance 
as they are made in three sections, the lowest, an octagon 
with facets of 2J feet, surmounted by a second octagon 
with facets of 2J feet from which springs a 24-faced 
section. The doorway is richly carved above, but plain below„ 
while two sculptured figures of unusual merit stand on either 
hand. On the other three sides of the building are balconies, 
each supported by massive brackets and four richly carved 
pillars. The temple was never completed and the earthen 
ramp used to raise stones to the level of the dome is still 
standing. The lingam inside is of great size and unusual 
elegance, being 7} feet high and 17 feet 8 inches in circum- 
. ference. It stands on a massive platform 21( feet square, 
inade of three superimposed blocks of sandstone and^ in spite 
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of its great size the Kngam and its pedestal, are so well pro- 
portioned as to produce a general effect of solidity and light- 
ness truly remarkable. The temple probably belongs to the 
]2th or 13th century. Had it been completed, it would have 
had few rivals. 

Close to this temple stands a Jain shrine 14 feet by 11 feet 
with a slab roof 20 feet from floor level containing three 
figures of tirthankars, one being a colossal statue of Maha- 
vira 20 feet high and the other two of Parasnath. Thie temple 
is also rectangular in plan and was possibly erected at the 
same time, but like the Hindu temple, it was left unfinished 
and bears a similar ramp for raising stones. On the rocks west 
of the temple, about 150 yards off, are numerous drawings. 
These represent the carvings and mouldings of the temple 
pillars, on a small scale, and are perhaps workmen’s designs. 

West of Bhojpur once lay a vast lake, but nothing remains 
except the ruins of the magnificent old dams by which it^ 
waters were held up. The site was chosen with great skill 
as a natural wall of hills enclosed the whole area except for 
two gaps, in width 100 yards and 500 yards, respeetively . These 
were closed by gigantic dams made of earth faced on both 
sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many being 4 feet 
long by 3 feet broad and 2J feet thick set without mortar. 
The smaller dam is 44 feet high and 300 feet thick at the base, 
the larger dam 24 feet high with a flat top 100 feet broad. These 
embankments held up an expanse of water of about 250 square 
miles, its southernmost point lying just south of Kaliakherl 
town, which stands in what was formerly the bed of the lake, 
and its northernmost at Dumkhera village near Bhopal city. 
Tradition ascribes this great work to Raja Bhoja of Dhar 
(1010-55), but it may possibly be of earlier date. The Betwa 
river being insufficient to fill the area enclosed, the great 
dam between the lakes at Bhopal City was built, by which the 
stream of the Kaliasot river was turned from its natural course 
so as to feed this lake. Close to Bhojpur and east of the great 
dam is a waste weir cut out of the solid rock of one of the 
lower hills.^ 

The lake was destroyed by Hoshang Shah of Malwa 
(1405—34), who cut through the lesser dam, and thus, eitj^er 
intentionally or in a fit of destructive passion, added an enor- 
mous area of the highest fertility to his possessions. The 
Gonds have a tradition that it took an army of' them three 
months to cut through the dam, and that the lake took three 
years to empty, while its bed wan not habitable for tfarty years 
afterwards. Theclimateof Malwa is said to have been mate- 
rially altered by the removal of this vast sheet of water. 


t I, A., xyii, p. 348. J. A. B., 739 ; xviu, 883 . 
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A well known series of verses runs:— 

Tal to Bhopal tal Aur sab talaiya 
Rani to Kamaldpatl Aur sab Ranaiya 
Garh to Chitorgark Aur sab Garhiya 
Rdjd to Rdmcliundra Aur sub Rojaiya. 

Bhopal City, tahsll Huzur (Islammigar), Descriptive. 

mashrik . — The chief city of the State is situated on a sandstone 
ridge 1,652 feet above sea level, at Lat. 23° 10' N., Long. 

77° 25' E., and occupying together with its suburbs an 
area of 8 square miles. 

It stands on the edge of two great lakes, the 
Pukhta-Pul Talao (Lake of the Bridge of Stone), with a still 
larger lake, the Bara Talao (Great Lake), lying to the west. 

Few places can boast as picturesque a situation as Bhopal 
City. From the borders of the great lakes to the summit of 
the ridge, 500 feet above it, the town rises tier on tier, an 
irregular mass of houses, large and small, interspersed with 
gardens full of big and shady trees. In the centre of the city 
rise the tall dark-red minarets of the Jama Masjid of Kudsia 
Begam crowned with glittering golden spikes. Near the great 
dam which separates the two lakes lies a great pile of white 
paiteces from which a broad flight of steps leads, through a lofty 
gateway, to the water’s edge, while upon the heights to its 
west stands Dost Muhammad’s fort of Fatehgarh. Two lines 
of fortification embrace the city, the inner ring enclosing the 
old town, the Shahr’i-khds or City Proper, and the outer the 
more modern quarters and suburbs. The two great lakes 
which lie at the foot of the town are a notable feature. There 
was originally only one lake, which wjis held up by the great 
dam which now separates the two lakes, built, it is said, by a 
minister of Raja Bhoja of Dhar. The second dam which holds 
up the waters of the lower lake was built in about 1794 by 
Chhote Khan when minister to Nawab Ilayat Muhammad. 

The area of the Upper Lake, called the Bara Talao (Great 
Lake), is 2J square miles, that of the Lower Lfke, the Talao 
Pukhta-Pul, J square mile. The two are connected by an 
aqueduct admitting of the control of the flow and the 
regulation of the water-supply of the city which is drawn 
from the lakes. The water is pumped up from the upper 
lake by an engine and from the lower by a water wheel worked 
from the overflow. 

Tradition relates that the city stands on the site of an old 
town founded by Raja Bhoja of Dhar (1010 — 55), who is 
credited with the erection of the old fort, near the quarter of 
the town still known as Bhojpur, which was till lately used 
as a jail. A Rani of Raja Udayaditya Paramara (1059 — 80), 

^[landson of Bhoja, is said to have founded a temple hete 
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known as the Sabha-mandak, which was completed in A.D. 
1184, and which occupied the site on which the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam now stands. 

It is, however, certain that there was never a town of any 
size here though possibly one was in contemplation or even 
commenced, a fact easily accounted for by the declining power 
of the Parmara Chiefs of Dhar, at that period. Dost Muham- 
mad Khan on 9th Zi7 hijja 1135 A.H. (6th July 1722) built the 
Fatehgarh Fort. He connected it with the old fort of Kaja 
Bhoja by a wall, which he carried on till it enclosed a site 
large enough for the city ; the area so enclosed is that still 
known as the Shahr-i-kMs, or City Proper. 

In Nawab Yar Muhammad’s time, however, Islamnagar 
was the capital, but Nawab Faiz Muhammad returned to 
Bhopal, which has since been the chief town. In Nawab 
Hayat Muhammad’s time the walls and fortifications were 
considerably strengthened by Chhote Khan. In 1812-13, 
during the attack of the Nagpur and Gwalior forces, the whole 
town outside Dost Muhammad’s wall was laid in ruins and it 
was not till Nazar Muhammad’s succession that it commenced 
to recover. Times were, however, still unsettled, and the 
houses erected even then were poor structures with thatched 
roofs. Up to the end of Kudsia Begam’s rule indeed ^lie 
population consisted mainly of Afghan adventurers seeking 
military service who had no intention of settling down per- 
manently. Nawab Jahangir, however, endeavoured to remedy 
this and induced people to settle permanently and build good 
houses. As a preliminary step he removed the troops, a some- 
what disturbing element, out of the city limits to Jahangirabad 
on the south side of the lake. His scheme was successful 
and the city at once began to develop as a trading centre. 
Sikandar Begam on her succession with characteristic energy 
at once set to work to improve the city by making proper 
roads and lighting them with lamps. Shah Jahan Begam 
added many buildings, of which the Taj-mahal and Bara- 
mahal palaces, the great Taj-ul-masajid mosque, as yet in- 
complete, the Lai Kothi, the new Central Hospital, the Lans- 
downe Hospital for women and the new Jail are the most im- 
portant. Many buildings are being added by the present Chief, 
who is founding the new suburb of Ahmadabad some distance 
west of the city. 

There are no buildings of any antiquarian interest. The 
fort of Raja Bhoja is not, as it stands now, of any archaeological 
value. A tradition is current locally that a temple called 
the SabhfMnandala was built near the old fort by a Rani of 
Raja Udayaditya Paramara of Dhar (1059—80) called Salmali. 
An inscription is also said to have existed, however, stating 
that the building was commenced in 1208 y,S, (1152) and 
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finished on Monday Edrtik Badl ttj 1241 V. S. (1184). This 
inscription, if it ever existed, has long since disappeared. 

There are few buildings, indeed, of any particular architectural 
merit, though there are many large houses, often two and three 
stories high. These are as a rule enclosed by high walls and 
though often massive and well built add but little to the 
beauty of the town. Many of the streets, however, are 
by no means devoid of beauty, the irregularity of the 
houses which form them, the sudden turns leading into 
unsuspected squares, and the great gateways which pierce 
the walls of bigger dwellings adding much to the 
picturesqueness. One most noticeable feature is the all pre- 
vailing sandstone dust, which covers everything, houses, trees 
and even the pariah dogs with a red pall. The houses are 
substantial, as the sandstone which abounds in the neighbour- 
hood is the principal material used in building, even small 
houses being constructed of it. Of individual buildings the 
great unfinished mosque, of Shah Jahan Begam, is the 
only one with any pretensions to architectural merit, though 
the Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam built of a fine purple-red 
sandstone and the Moti Masjid, a miniature replica of the great 
mosque at Delhi, are not unpleasing. The palaces, an 
irregular pile of buildings added to by each successive 
ruler, and constructed without any definite plan, have little to 
recommend them. The influence of European architecture is 
noticeable everywhere and markedly so in buildings now 
under construction. 

There are many gardens in and around the city. Of these Gjirdoiii. 
the most important are the Aish-bdgh (Garden of Delight) 
laid out by Kudsia Begam, which contains many large trees, a 
small mosque and a very fine haori; the Farhat-alza-bdyh (hi- 
creaser of Joy) of Sikandar Begam, which contains her tomb, 
surrounded by a fine screen of white marble ; the Nur-bdgh 
(Garden of Light), of which the western border skirts the lake, 
made by Nawab Jahangir, containing his tomb and those of 
Amir Muhammad Khun and Suliman Jahan Begam, a daugh- 
ter of the present chief, and also a small mosque ; the garden of 
Muiz Muhammad Khan, the eldest son of Nawab Ghaus 
Muhammad, which contains his own tomb and those of his 
father and his brother Faujdar Muhammad Khan, some time 
minister of the State ; and the Wazw-bdghf which contains the 
tombs of Wazir Muhammad Khan and his son Nazar Muham- 
mad. 

The Fateligarh Fort with its Bdldkila, or citadel, stands Fatefagarh 
on an eminence on the north side of the Bara Talao. The 
view from the ramparts is a magnificent one. In front the 
southern bank of the lake rises steeply from the water’s edge, 
while stretching far away to the west lies the great Bara Talao 
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reflecting the fert and the surrounding hifle on its placid sur 
face, to the east is the city with a pile of white palaces in the 
fore groundf ^nd beyond the closely packed dwellings of the 
town, with '*' the tall minarets of Kudsia Begam’s mosque 
towemg above them, and the old dam of Raja Bhoja with the 
lease^ke beyond it; to the north the Taj-mahal palace of 
Shah Jahan Bogam with its great tanks overlooked by the 
growing Taj-ul-masajid, the “ Crown of mosques,” destined 
when completed to dominate the whole. 

The fort is built in the usual style of Muhammadan 
strongholds, but can never have been a very formidable place 
either as regards position or structure. It now contains 
an arsenal of old arms and nine old gqns on the ramparts. 
A huge and finely illuminated copy of the Koruny 5 feet 2J 
inches long, is kept in a room here ; nothing is known as to 
its origin. The mausoleum of Dost Muhaitftoad Khan stands 
near the gate of the citadel. A state granary is also situated 
within the walls. 


Since the opening of the Great Indian* Peninsula Railway 
line in 1884 and the Bhopal-Ujjain branch in 1895, the trade 
of the city has expanded rapidly and with it the population. 


Population in 1868 was 37,539; males 19,225, females 
18,314 ; houses 7,292. In 1881 the population was 55,402 ; 
1891, 70,338; 1901, 77,023 persons; males 39,177, females 
37,846. This gives an increase of 39 per cent, since 1881 and 
of 9 per cent, in the last decade. Classified by religions Hindus 
numbered 33,052 or 43 per cent., Jains 1,327 or 2 per cent. 
Parsis 28, Musalmans 41,888 or 54 per cent., Christians 223, 
Animists 234, Sikhs 262 and Jews 9. The density is 15 persons 
per acre : the proportion of the sexes 97 females to 100 males, 
and 91 wives to 100 husbands. x 

The principal occupations followed were in-door servants. 
4,763 with 4,510 dependants ; grain and pulse dealers 2,548 
with 294 dependants; Grocers 1,001 with 1,057 dependants; 
Cotton workers 1,647, numbering 168 cleansers, 722 weavers, 
and 767 spinners, with 1,714 dependants; money lenders 850. 

The prevailing language is Urdu, spoken by 93 per 
cent, of the population. * 

One hundred and sixty- four mosques stand in the city, 
of which 110 are supported by the State and 11 from the 
Begam’s privy purse, 43 being private edifices. The Jama 
Masjid of Kudsia Begam commenced in 1833 and finished in 
1856 is the largest at present, the Taj^ul-Masajids h|mg 
incomplete. The Moti Masjid, a miniature copy of the great 
mosque at Delhi, is the most picturesque. There are 52 
temples m the city, of winch three receive a ^;rant of lax^d 
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from ihe State, fox their maintenance. Of these five are Jain, 
three belong to the Nanakpanthi sect and three to the Eablr^ 
panthis, while the rest are Hindu. 

There is also a Roman Catholic Church built by I^adame 
Dulhm, wife of Balthazar Bourbon, minister to Naw^Nazar 
Muhammad (see Ichhawar) in 1873. A monthly \grant of 
Bs. 70 is given by the State towards its maintenance. 

In 1903-1904 the City was visited by plague. The mor- Plague, 
tality was very high, about 2,160 deaths occurring. Some 
opposition was at first offered to disinfection and inoculation, 
but popular opinion gradually came round and over 4,000 
inoculations were carried out. 


A good deal of cultivation is carried on in the low-lying por- Cultivation, 
tions of the town, poppy and vegetables being grown in some 
quantity. ^ 08 .’' 

Wages for labour are in the city 60 per cent, higher than 
in the districts, and the prices of grain almost as high, pro- 
portionately. \Q)Siat selling in the districts for 22 seers 
sells in the city for 15, gram at 18 instead of 26 and maize 
at 27 instead of 42. 


The standard of luxury has risen rapidly since the railways 
were opened, European goods being largely bought, even the 
poorer classes requiring a greater degree of comfort. 

The chief industries are weaving and printing of o(;tton 
cloth, the making of jewellery and preparation of a 

mixture of saffron, lime, and other ingredients eaten with 
betel-leaf, of which the Bhopal variety is famous. Its con- 
stant consumption by both sexes of all ages is only too evident. 

The city is not included in any of the nizdmats but forms Administra- 
a separate administrative division, the Sekrohi (three kos) 
or >“ six miles radius ” which is controlled by the city 
authorities. 


The city is managed by a municipality which was in* 
augurated. in 1903. The members of the committee are not 
elected but nominated by the State. There are 39 members, of 
whom five are officials, including the State Engineer and 
Medical Officer ; of the rest 11 are selected from among officials, 
and 23^from ^-officials. I^e municipal income is 50,000 
a year allot^ from State revenues. The conservancy, 
lighting, and maintenance of roads, demolition of dangerous 
buildup, and control of cemeteries are its most important 
duties. In case of scarcity, relief is provided by the same body. 

Besides the regular police there are four in charge 

' respectively of the Fatehgarh fort, the Bald-kila, the old fort 
of Naya Bhag, and the city wall. They keep the gates and 
are responsible for the patrolUng of their charges. 
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Quell house. 


Wards, etc. 


The city is also watched by a regular police force of 416 
all told under a special thanadar for the Sekrohi, 

Two guqi^ouscs for European State guests known as the 
Pur§Hi Kothiand Lai Kothi, the latter being used by the Poli- 
tical Jigent when visiting Bhopdl, four sarais, the Sikandar 
Sarai, Sarai Muhammad Ghulam Hussain, Sarai Hafiz Abdul, 
Sarai Munshi Munaur Khan and two dharamhdlas lie within 
the city limits. 

The city walls are pierced by seven gates. The four main 
gates are named after the days of the week, Pir and Jumarati 
on the north side, the Itwara and Budhwara on the east ; the 
other gates are the Imami on the north side, so called from 
its being used by the Tozia procession at the Muliarram, the 
Ginnuri gate from which a road used to lead to Ginnurgarh 
before the lower tank was made, and the Kila darwdza in the 
old fort of Raja Bhoja. An inner wall surrounds the Shah- 
jahanabad quarter, and is pierced by four gates called the 
Bab-Shahi, Bab-Jahangir, Bab-Muzaffari and^Bab-Muhammadi. 

The city is divided into three main sections. The Shnhr-i- 
khds or City Proper, within the walls, Shahjahanabad, which 
occupies the central portion and in which the Jama Masjid 
of Kudsia Begam, the palaces and Taj-ul-masajid stand, and 
at the north-east corner of the lower lake, Jahangirabad, which 
is the Cantonment for the troops. These sections are sub- 
divided into muhallas or wards. 

The Shahr-i’khds is divided into 6 Chaukh, each of which 
is sub-divided into rmhaUas. 

The Ckatiki-Chauk, which is the most important, is situated 
in the heart of the city close to the Jama Masjid. It derives 
its name from the four roads which lead from it to the Juma- 
rati. Ginnuri, Itwara and Imami gates. It is chiefly inhabited 
by bankers and merchants. An open square serves as a 
market place. The Muhallas in this Chaukl are Ibrahlm-pura ; 
Kaserapura, Itwara-bazar ; Lakhcrapuxa ; Muharram^muhalla ; 
Muhalla Eailetwala; Masjid; MuhaUa Rani Sahiba; Muhalla 
Gulya Dhai ; Kazipura ; Gujarpura ; Muhalla Teratut ; Muhalla 
Feroz Khail; Muhalla Atta Siyai Khan, memorable as the 
scene of the last fight but one in the great stn^ggle of 1812. 
Chauki Smivdra is divided into 5 muhallas. The muhxdla 
Hawa Mahal contains the palace of this name now used for 
the Sulimania school ; the Mtilipura ; Fatimapura established 
by Kudsia Begam on her return from Mecca; Bazar-plr 
muhalla, Khlrki his-Hazari which was the scene of the 
second fjght in 1812 ; the sally port bearing this name which 
was used in the fight has been closed up. 

Chauh Paihdf^ which includes the palaces of the chiet^ 
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the Humayun, Sadar, Sultan, Shankat, Moti, Shesha and 
Kadim Mahals. 

Chaukl Talaiya, which has 18 Muhallas. ||ahalla Pait- 
ghat ; Muhalla Bharbhunja ; Muhalla Pari-ghat (the fairiea^ghat, 
so called from its being frequented by the ladies of the palace) ; 
Muhalla Dhobian ; Muhalla Bawarchiiin ; Muhalla Talaiya ; 
Muhalla Chobdar-pura ; Muhalla Madar-barah ; Muhalla Gondi- 
nala, formerly a drain for the city sewage, here the second fight 
in the siege of 1812 took place ; Muhalla Tukki Dokria ; Muhalla 
Sabz-mandi; Muhalla Nazar-ganj called after the Nawab, it 
was inhabited formerly by Gonds cliiefly ; the Central police 
station stands here ; Muhalla Budhwiira Bazar near the Budh- 
wara gate ; Muhalla Pindaran formerly inhabited by Pindaras ; 
Muhalla Beldaran ; Muhalla All-ganj inhabited by Bohoras who 
are Shias whence its name; Hatim-pura founded by Hataiu 
Muhammad Khan, a son of Ghaus Muhammad Khan ; Muhalla 
Mandir-kamali, which contains many Samddhis of Yogis. 

Chaukl ImdmbS¥a, — Bhairu Muhalla, a prostitutes’ quarter, 
the Post and Tclegra[)h ollice arc situated here; Muhalla 
Bhoipura ; Muhalla Kuniharpura ; Muhalla Balaipura ; Muhalla 
Barhipura; Muhalla Bhangipura; Muhalla Pathar so called 
from the rock visible in it ; Pindarapura (second) forms part of 
it. 


Chaukl Pakka (P^ik/Uapul).- Muhalla Chataipura lies south 
of the Budhwara gate ; Muhalla Yogipura, Chamarpura, formerly 
inhabited by tanners who were, however, removed to Jahangir- 
abad; Muhalla Metwarpura, Muhalla Ahirpura; Muhalla Bhoi- 
pura. The Lady Lansdowne Hospftal Is in tins Chaukl. 

Chauki Mangohedra. — Muhalla Maiigalwara ; Muhalla Chhaoni 
Vilayat. The Railway station, Sikandarl and Hafiz Abdul Laiif 
Satais are in this Chaukl, Muhalla Chand Borh, Muhalla 
Kachhipura, Muhalla Hammalan. 

Chaukl J ahdnglrdhdd or the military quarters where the 
Stata troops are cantoned. It contains Muhalla Barhkhera 
Kalan and Khurd Muhalla Jahangirabad where the troops 
live; the Purani-kothi and I.ial-kothi guest houses, the State 
Distillery, Roman Catholic Church and Nur Aish and Farhat 
gardens are situated in it. A fair is held here every Saturday. 

Shahjahdndhdd. — This quarter was founded by Shah Jahan 
Begam and lies in the northern part of the city containing the 
Taj Mahal, the Nur Mahal, the Taj-ul-masajid, the sarai of 
Munshi Hussain Khan, the Mina-bazar and cotton mill. It 
has seventeen Muhallas ; Muhalla Khawaspura where the late 
chiefs attendants lived ; Muhalla Mughahpura ; Muhalla Barah- 
mahal; Niamat-pura; Kaisarganj near the \dgBh (Bait-ul-Idain) 
in which the Muhtajkhana (House of charity) where doles are 
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given to the poor every Friday stands; Muhalla jawaW 
Bazar, Muhalla Bazar mandi, where a grain baz^ is held 
every Thiirs(^; Muhalla Bilquis bazar called after a daughter 
of the presehtChief, now deceased ; Kaseraptira ; Chamarpura ; 
Kolipura ; Najjarpura ; Silawatpura ; Regimentpura, where the 
Imperial Service cavaliy lines are situated: Loharpura, Muhalla 
Gulzar-kuncha, the Nur Mahal and State offices are here. 
Sduoation. A Sardar's School for the sons of State sarddrs has been 
lately started under a European Principal, three other State 
schools with about 600 scholars, besides numerous private 
institutions being also situated in the city. Special schools 
for instruction in medicine and midwifery are attached to the 
Central and Lansdowne Hospitals, besides two girls’ schools 
and an industrial school for females. 

Hospitals and Seven Hospitals and Dispensaries have been opened in 
dispeasaries. the city including the Central “ Prince of Wales’ Hospital ” 
and ihe “Lansdowne” Hospital for women in charge of a 
European Lady Doctor and three native ihafdkhdnas. 

Bhopal ia the junction for the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bhopal-Ujjain railways. It is 600 miles distant from Bombay. 

Bilquisganj, tahU Bilquisganj, Head- 

quarters of the tdhsU of the same name situated m 23® 6' N. 
and 77® 18' E. It is called after Bilquis Jahwi, a daughter 
of the present Chief. Its origmal name was Jhagaria. It con- 
tains the tahsU offices, a school, a State post office and a 
dispensary. Population (1901) was 944; male 608, 
females 436. 

C 

Chainpur, tahsU Bari, Nizdrnat-i-jmub , — This place is 
usually called Chainpur-Bari to distinguish it from other 
Chainpurs. It is situated on the Keolari ndla in 23® 3' N. and 
78® 12' E. Before Dost Muhammad’s day it was held by a 
Gond Chief on whom Dost Muhammad wreaked vengeance for 
the murder of the Gond Chief of Ginnurgarh. Population 
(1901) 670; males 286, females 284. 

Chakhaldi, UxhM Chhipaner, Nizdmat-i’januh , — A village 
of some size on the Kolar river in 22® 48' N. and 77® 23' E. It 
is said traditionally to have been the chief town in this region 
in the days of Raja Bhoja, when it was known as Champa vati. 
It is possibly the Chal^oda in sarkdr Handia. Population 
(1901) 789 ; males 376, females 414. 

Chandpnra, Chandpura, Head, 

quarters of the tahnl situated between the Palakmati and the 
Chamarsel ndla in 23® 8' N, and 77® 50' E» It contains the 
tahsU offices and a police station, Hindi school and a Yundni 
dispensary. Population (1901) 1,302; males 626 , females 676 . 
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Ohftukigarh, tahsll Chandpura, Nizamat-i-janub . — This 
fort stands on the summit of a hill 1,769 feet above sea level, 
in 23® 6' N. and 78® 7' E. It is surrounded by thick jungle. 
There are .still some interesting buildings inside it, including 
a haori. It was a (Jond stronghold in the 17th and 18th 
century. Population (1901) 74; males 38, females 36. 

Ghhaterj tdhsll Udepura, Nizdinat-i-januh , — Village 
situated on the Tendoni river in 23® 3' N. and 78® 27' E. 
It was originally the headquarters of the tahslL A 
darogah of the sdyar department is stationed here. It is a 
considerable local trade centre with a big market. Popu* 
lation (1901) 1,188 ; males 579 ; females 609. 

Ghhipaner, tahsU Chhipaner, Nizdrmt-i-janub,' — A big 
village on the Narbada in 22® 35' N. and 77® 12' E. It was 
in Mughal days the headquarters of a mahal in the sarkdt 
^ of. Handia. It contains a school, a police out- post, a sdyar- 
ncvka and Imperial and State post ollices. It was at one time 
also the tahsll headquarters. Population (1901) 1,057; 
males 532, females 525. 

Ghichli (Shahganj), tahsll Shahganj, Nizdmat-i-jamb,-^ 
Headquarters of the tahsll lying on the Narbada in 22® 51' N. 
and 77® 50' E. As usual an attempt is being made to give 
the village a Muhammadan name, Shahganj. It is 7 miles 
from Hoshahgabad station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
^ Railway. It contains the tahsll offices, a police station. 
Imperial and State post offices, an Urdu and Hindi school 
and a Yumni dispensary. Population (1901) 3,433; males 
1,657, females 1,776. 

Chnnetia, tahsll Silwani, Nizdmat-i-mashrik . — A large 
village held in jdglr^ situated in 23® 13' N. and 78® 29' E. 
Population 1,000 ; males 458, females 512. It is a local trade 
centre and a large weekly market is held here. 

D 

Deori) tahsll Deori, Nizdmat-i-janicb^ — Headquarters of the 
tahsU lying in 23® 8' N, and 78® 44' E. It contains the usual 
offices, a police station, a Yundnl dispensary and Imperial and 
State post offices. Population (1901) 2,836; males 1,324, 
females 1,512. Wazir Muhammad died here in 1816. There 
are signs of old remains on a neighbouring hill. The saraiUai 
made at this place have a great reputation. The betel leaf 
called bangla grown here is well known. 

Dip, tahsll Tal, Nizamat-i-janub . — Dip was, as the name 
implies, once an island, in the old Bhojpur lake. It lies in 
23® 6' N. and 77® 32' E. and is a railway station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901) 940 ; males 445, 
females 495* 
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Diwanganj, tahsU -Diwanganj, Nizdmat-i-mashrik. — A 
village and tahsil headquarters, situated in 23° 25' N. and 
IT 36' B. It is a railway station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Kailway. Population (1001) 822 ; males 424, 
females 398. The place has become a considerable trade 
centre. It contains, besides the tahsU offices, a police sta- 
tion, a Urdu and Hindi school, a Ymdnl dispensary and 
Imperial and State post offices. 

Doraha, tahsil Doraha, Nizdmat-i-maghrib—ViXlsigQ 
situated in 23 ’ 24' N, and IT 12' E. headquarters of the 
tahsil. In old Buddhist literature the route from Paithana 
to Sravasti is said to pass via Mahissati or Maheshwar, 
tJjjain, Gonaddha and Bhilsa.^ 

Tradition has it that Dauraha or Doraha obtained its name 
from the fact that two routes meet here, one from Lljjain and 
the other from the north-west, and it appears to be the 
Gonaddha mentioned above. 

It contains the tahsil offices, a police station, a school, 
Imperial and State post office, and a Yundnl dispensary. 

Population was (1901) 2,308; males 1,190, females 1,172. 

Dobi, tahsU Shahganj, NizdnuU-i-jandb. — Village in 
22° 54' N. and 77° 55' E. A large weekly market is held here 
at which considerable sales of cattle and local produce take 
place. Population (1901) 233 ; males 124, females 109. 

G 

Garhi, tahsil Gar hi, NizdincU-i-mashrik, — Headquarters Of 
the tahsil j situated in 23° 24' N. and 78° 11' E. It was once 
called Islamgarh, but the old Hindu name has gradually 
ousted the other. It contains a fort in which the tahsU 
offices and pohee station are located. A Hindi and Urdu 
school and State post office are also situated here. Population 
1,110; males 558, females 552. 

Gbairatganj, tahsil Ghairatganj, Nizdrmt-i-mashrik , — 
This village, the headquarters of the tahsil^ stands in 23^ 
24' N. and 78° 15' E. Population 1,181 ; males 573, females 
608. It was founded by Ghairat Khan. It contains the tahsU 
offices, a police station, Urdu and Hindi school, a Yundnl 
dispensary and a State post office. 

Ginnurgarh {Ginriorgarh)^ tahsil Mardanpur, NizdnuU-i- 
ianub, — This fort stands on an isolated hill about 1,230 
yards long by 150 broad at 22° 49' N. and 77° 36' E. The 
surrounding country adds considerably to the strength of the 
position ; deep ravines stretching out on all sides. 


^ Rhyg DatmU tlBumua inita, 103. 
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Not far from the fort there is a second hill known as the 
Ashrafi -palmr. Local tradition has it that a certain king when 
besieging the fort gave a gold ashrafi for each basket of earth 
contributed to make the mound, from the summit of which 
he was able to fire into the fort. 

This place was of importance in early days as it is men- 
tioned in the Bhopal plates of Udayavarma Paramara which 
are dated in V.S.125() or 1200 A.D. It is here ealled Ounaura 
and is said to be situated in the Vmlwiira-sakla or circle of 48 
villages belonging to the Narniadapura fratlja-garanaka 
(district). 1 

The fort was long a Gond stronghold, but fell to Dost 
Muhammad in the 18th century. 

It was used on more than one occasion as a place of re- 
treat by WazTr Muhammad when the local dissensions of 
Bhoijal became unbearable. The fort still contains some 
bUilSngs of interest and until quite lately contained a small 
but exquisite palace in Mughal style which has now been 
tlestroyed, the materials having been useil for a mosiiiie at 
Kaliakhcri. 

Gokalpur, tahsH Senvans, Nizflm(d4-ma.shr(k.--A small 
village lying in 2:(" 40' N. an.l 78" 22' K. Notable only for its 
religious fair held in Karlik. It is said to have been once cal e. 
Kontolpur. It is like many other places popularly connected 
with the story of Chandrabhan and Bakha. A small fort 
in ruins and a tank arc situated here. 

The population in 1901 amounted to 274; males 137, 
females 137. 

Gorakhpur, tafusil Deori, large 

village lying in 23° 8' N. and 78° 40' E. Population (1901) 
1,184; males 584, females GOO. 

Guleaon, tahsU Diwanganj, Niwnal-t-mishnk.—X 
village in 23° 29' N. ana 77“ 44' E. It was m Mughal days 
known as Shahpur and was the headquarters of the Mml. 
Population 778 ; males 380, feniahss 398 It is a railway 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Gunjarighat, tahsll Shahganj, 
deserted viU^e on the Narbada in 22° 48' N. and 77 4.1 E 

at which a reUgious fair is held at the new moon of the month 
of Kdrtik, 


Hardot, tahsll Garhi, mz&rMU-i-mashrik.—k village 
in 23“ 31'N. and 78° 19'E. It is an important trade centre. 
Population 944 ; males 470, femal es 474. 

11. A., Xi4., 
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Ichhawar, tahsU Ichhawar, Nizdimt4-imghrih,’—l^ 
head- quarters of the tahsU of the same name, situated in 
23° 2' N. and 77° 5' E., 13 miles by unmetalled road from 
Sehorc and 56 from Bhopal. It has a population (1901) of 
4,352 persons; males 2,152, females 2,200; classification 
by religion giving 3,098 Hindus, 152 Jains, 1,083 Musalmans, 
16 Animists and 3 others. 

The town stands on the site of the village of Lakshmipura. 
Tradition assigns possession to the Gonds, who according to 
Sleeman were ousted by Akbar in 1564.^ 

This town and much of the surrounding country was 
for many years held in jmjn by the Bhopal Bourbons, who 
have given a succession of shrewd councillors and valiant 
soldiers to the State. In about 1560 JeanPhilipe Boi^bp^ 
of Navarre, a cousin of Henry IV (of France) came t^lnaia 
owing, it is said, to his havings killed a man of high position in 
a duel. He came to Madras accompanied by a priest, whom he 
left there on proceeding to Bengal and Delhi. He entered 
the service of Akbar, married Juliana, a Christian lady from 
Goa, sister of Akbar’s Christian wifo,‘^ and was created a 
Nawab. The family continued in the service of the Delhi 
Emperors. In 1739 at the sack of that city by Nadir Shah 
Francis Bourbon was in charge of the seraglio. He and his 
family however escaped from the city and fled to thQ forf 
of Shergarh, which they held in jdglr in the territory of the 
Narwar Chief. The family intermarried with Muhammadans 
and Armenians. The family remained in Narwar in safety 
till 1778, when the Raja, who was jealous of his paiferful 
feudatory, attacked Shergarh and massacred Francis, then 
60 years of age, and all but four of the family, who managed 
to escape to Gwalior and took refuge with the Christian 
families at that place. On the capture of Gwalior in 1780 
by Colonel Popham, Salvador Bourbon informed him of the 
straits into which his family had fallen, and some territory 
was assigned to them. Soon after (1785) Salvador Bourbon 
took service in the Bhopal State under the Mamola Sahiba. 
On her death he was forced to fly from Bhopal, but returned in 
1796 to serve under Wazir Muhammad, and became a General 
in the State army. 

U. A. B.. vi., 2. 621. C. A. S. R., xvii, 96. 

2 Tho existence of Akbar’s Christian wife has not been proved) and 
■he is never mentioned in Jeenit records of the day. Juliana is however 
mention^ as being a lady doctor conneeted with Akbar’s harem who assisted 
the Missionaries. The Bishop Apostohe of Agra writing in 1832 remarks 
that the Jesuits were helped by a lady doctor in the seraglio ** per impeg- 
no di una oerta signoftk Quliana di Goa obe tome dotteressa si trovava 
ael seraglio del Suddito Imperatort^^?* J. A. J., lx v. 38 and Ixxii. 49. 
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1901*06 . 
1906*06 . 
1906-07 . 
1007*08 , 
1008*00 . 
1909*10 . 
1010*11 . 
1011*12 . 
1012*18 . 
1018*14 . 
1014*16 • 
1916*16 . 
1010*17 . 
.017*18 . 
018*10 • 
019*10 . 
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Salvador waa deputed by Wazlr Muhammad to meet 
Jean Baptiste Filose when he advanced on Gwalior (1813), 
and their meeting is said to have been most amicable, Jean 
Baptiste exclaiming “ We are both sons of France ; why 
should we fight ? Salvador for his services received a jdgtr 
of twelve thousand a year, in perpetuity. 

His son Balthazar Bourbon, also called Shehzad Masih 
became minister under Nazar Muhammad. He acted as the 
Nawab’s representative in concluding the treaty of 1818. 
Balthazar accompanied the Bhopal Contingent force serving 
with Colonel Adams as far as Kotah. In 1826 a fresh sanad 
was granted by Kudsia Begam conferring a jdgir of 34 thousand 
a year on him. He died on Ist July 1829, leaving an 
illegitimate son, by a Brahman woman called Sebastian. 

Balthazar had married in 1821 the daughter of a Captain 
Jqjtyastone by a Pathan lady of rank, whom he appears to 
have "^rried in Delhi. She was always known as Madame 
Dulhm (the lady bride). Madame Dulliin, who adopted 
Sebastian, always served near the person of the Begam 
as lady in waiting and had special charge of the young 
Shah Jahan. 

In 1857 the Bourbon family were of the greatest assistance 
to Sikandar Begam. Sebastian was made Captain of the city 
and replaced the guard at the gates by Christians. When 
Colonel Durand arrived from Indore he was escorted to 
Hoshangabad by the family, and was thus saved from being 
massaercd by some Muhammadan troops in the Agent to the 
Governor’s escort. On 11th July 1857 the fugitives from 
Agar, consisting of four men, six women and four children, 
arrivii at the gates of Ichhawar at 8 p.m. They were most 
hospitably received by John de Silva, several of the 
Bourbon family, and an amusing half-caste Irishman Nicho- 
loas Reilly.^ The Roman Catholic Church at Bhopal was 
built by Madame Dulhin. There are members of the family 
still residing in the State, who bear both Christian and 
Muhammadan names.^ 


Tree of Main Line. 

Jean Philipo Bourbon (b. 1535— came = Juliana of Goa. 


to India in 1560). 

Savcille Bourbon (b. 1582) 

Alexander (b. 1605) 

Anthony (b. 1643) . 

Francis (b. 1680) 

I 


. = Miss Allemainc. 

. = Miss Robertson. 

• cs Muhammadan lady. 
. = Armenian lady. 


I Letter in Times of India, of August tst. 1857. 
t Asiaiic Quanetd^ Bmiem, 1387. 
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s 

Lighting. 

Public works and 
roads. 

Public Institution. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

8.040-11-3 

1.663*10-3 

6.860-14*0 

17.400-1*0 

27,380 

4.232-12-6 

8,429-7-3 

16,001-1-0 

29,686*0*3 

4,727*11*3 

8.426-6-0 

10,310-13-0 


S3 497-2-G Noth.— F igarcH of Octroi 
and UoHpitalf arc not 
j, 05, 921-8-3 int'ludod undrr Muntoipt* 
llty. Edufailoiml llguros 
86,617-3-3 «’Oinicotlon 

yot tho uiimberH of tl>o city 
proper have been inserted 
in this table. 

Tho wator-supply scheme 
also does not stand con* 
ncctod fvitli Municipality. 

The profit derived from tho 
sum credited in the banks 
under this head is about 
r» Rs. 98,000 which is In- 
eluded in tho figures in* 
sorted in column 5 of this 
tabic, and tho expenses 
incurred under this bead 
are about ^ Rs. 60,000 
yearly. 
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XXIIT. 

tion. 


Bhopal Statb. 


Qikls* 

6CHOOLH. 

Rotk 

SCHOOLS. 


Pbivatk 

BCROOLH. 


N amber of 

Institutions. 

Number of 

Scholars. 

Number of 

Institutions. 

o 

II 

.^co 

Cost. 

Number of 

Institutions. 

Number of 

Scholars. 

itSMABES 

12 i 

1 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

li 

26 

1 

Ifl 

34,008 


1,870 

(1) R34.286-11 wore contribated to 
Aliffarh Collogo ami R4,000 to Daly 

1 

2G 

1 

10 

31,080 

101 

1,802 

Colk>Kc at Indore ami R0,050, to a 
School in Central Profinces. Those 

1 

26 

1 

20 

34,000 

101 

1,1K>2 

expoimos are not incliitlcd the sain 
giv. n in 1006. 

3 

70 

1 

20 

61,770 

.0.2 

1,010 

(2) 30 studetitH of nobles school called 
Alexander School are excluded. 


IK) 

1 

21 

60,880 

lOB 

2,002. 


4 

ir.9 

1 

22 

ai,250 

170 

2,100 


4 

106 

1 

23 

20,132 

171 

2,267 


4 

307 

1 

IH 


100 

2,180 


6 

330 

1 

15 

30,914 

171 

2,230 


5 

j 

1 

i 

i 

i 

340 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

! 

1 

i 

1 

15 

1 

i 

1 

171 

2 262 
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TABLE XXIV. 

Police {1903-04). 


BhOPAXi Statb. 
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Moow- 

BuBaxt 






. 



o 


TSD 

POLIC*. 

Polios. 

i 

• 














1 

1 

Name of Thana. 

s 

hi 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Qi 

0 

1 

§ 

O 

'O 

i 

t 

■8 


i 

•6 

.a 

1 

o 

1 


BlKABCf, 


CO 

& 

a 

•§ 

09 

W 

a 

o 

o 

m 

o 

‘u 

a< 

'd 

2 

s 

3 

. 1 







1 



1 




■Jr - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

I_1 

7 

8 


10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

1 

Sehore , 



1 

3 

88 






6.418 16 8 


2 

Aehta . 


i 

2 

3 

100 






10.890 6 0 


8 

4 

.Iftwar 

BiddIkganJ 

... 


1 

1 

2 

2 

66 

63 



... 

... 


6.216 8 9 


s 

Icbhawar 



2 

1 

2 

08 





... 1 

6.035 8 0 


6 

BirilHnag«r 



2 

47 





...1 


7 

a 

. : 

... 


1 

1 

2 

2 

26 

27 




... 


2,222 0 6 

Included in 

0 

Beraxia 



1 

3 







7,122 4 0 

1) 0 r a h a 

10 

Nazirublid . 



1 

2 

85 






4.778 7 3 

ThAna 

11 

Doratia 



1 

2 

f.3 






4.609 18 0 

beloir. 

12 

Ahmadpur . 



1 

2 

46 






2.8C9 14 3 


13 

Raison 


2 

2 

4 

130 





... ■) 

1 

14 

BirKisKuuJ 


1 

2 

65 






9 U J 

16 

Qarlii , 



1 

2 

49 






1 6.994 1 4 8 


10 

SoilWfiB 



2 

2 

66 





■> 


17 

Saltflnganj 



1 

2 

16 






O.tlS IZ 6 

18 

ailwanl 



1 

2 

37 






2.172 11 9 i 

10 

Bainhori 



1 

2 

46 






2.792 11 0 


20 

Piklon 




1 

16 





... > 


21 

Dlwanganj 



*1 

2 

45 





... 

... t 

8.02S 8 9 


22 

Sals mat pur , 



I 

1 

2 

35 1 







23 

Rfimgarfi 



2 

43 





:::) 



24 

Jaitlifid 



1 

2 

29 






2.107 16 9 


26 

OQ'.iga . 

Ghai rattan j 



1 

2 

61 






6.221 12 9 


20 



1 

2 1 

29 






2,181 7 9 


27 

'I’al 


1 

1 

3 ' 

81 







28 

Nurlan j 



1 

1 

2 1 

16 


... 


... 


6,946 B 9 


29 

Bhairouda 



8 1 

S3 



... 





80 

Ladhkai 



1 

2 

27 





"I 

8.629 10 8 


81 

ChbipAoer , 



1 

2 ! 

67 





:.j 


82 

Udepura 



1 

2 i 

29 






2.047 14 0 


83 

Bareli 



1 

2 1 

37 






2.468 6 9 


84 

Chfindpura 


” 

2 

2 1 

71 





... 

6,290 8 9 


86 

Bftri . ^ , 



3 

2 

61 







SO 

BahArkaoh 

... 

... 

1 

2 : 

16 



• •• 


:::} 

' 9.716 6 8 


87 

88 

MardAupur 

Bebtl 

::: 


2 

I 

2 

8 i 

8.5 

19 




••• 


4,346 IS 9 

J"/ 

89 

^ 40 

ShAhganJ 

Bt’ori 



1 

1 

2 ! 

i6 

29 



••• 



2,019 12 0 
2.086 18 0 


41 

BbopAl City Pro- 
per. 

1 MoataxAml of 

1 

1 

1 

2 1 
26 

43 

7 J 

137 


... 


1.10,868 10 8 



Police, 










2 KotwAU . 

... 

1 

2 


281 



• •• 






8 JahingiribAd . 

4 ShahAjahAoibad 

... 


1 

”8 

48 

48 




;} 

86 > 

88,419 7 0 



Totir, 

L 

1 


61 1 

.89 i ; 

8.883 

7J 

1 

167 

... 


36 i 



1,85.00011 0 



Imperial Servioe, 


£taU Megular, 


m 


TABLE XXV. 


Bhopa)^ Statp. 


Amy /or 1905-06. 


NtTMBlB Of 

m 

d 


i 

1 


Men. 

i 

i 

1 

Bimasxb. 

s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

f 


72 

300 

253 

... 



72 

300 

253 , ... 


1 

7 

62 


4 


10 

26 

133 


... 


10 

87 

430 

20 
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TABLE 

Medi 


vl. * 


Year. 

Numbbk Of 

Daily Avbbaok 
Numbek Of 

Expenses 

MET fROH 

Ex 

Civil Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries. 

Beds. 

In-door Patients. 

Out-door Patients. 

State Treasury. 

Local and Municipal fuuds. 

« 

A 

O 

•n 

a 

et 

aa 

<v 

a 

o 

T3 . 

o o 

tfi 0 

ss 

[b 

Total. 

EHUblishment. 1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

1881 


2 

38 

12 

‘ 1.79.;10 

1 

! 25,955-12-0 


... 

22>, 966.12-0 

18,717 12-0 

1801 


7 

36 

1410 

j 2,300 

61,284 10.3 



61,281-10-3 

23,602 0 0 

1901 


9 

35 

42-98 

: 3,238-51 

78,C02-10-3 

1 


... 

78 002-10-3 

40.016-3.0 

1002 03 

• • 

0 

32 

37-10 

1,828-39 

: 70,083-12 0 



70.083-12 0 

36,566 0 0 

1903-04 

• 

0 

32 

00-00 

2,339 15 

37,929 12-3 


... 

37,929-12-3 

20,089-10-3 

1904-06 

• • 

9 

33 

68'91 

1,055 

34,1 tS 15-9 



34.143-169 

26,233-11 0 

1906-00 


10 

31 

00 

1,391 

37,451.1-0 


... 

60,946- 1-1 

30.454 7-4 

1900-07 

• • 










1937-08 











1008-09 

• • 










1909-10 

• t 










1910-11 

• • 










1911-11 

• • 










1912-13 

• • 










1918-14 











1014-16 











1916-13 

• 








i 


1916-17 

• • 










1917-18 

f • 










lOli-19 

• 










1919-20 

• • 
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XXVII. 

cal. 


BHOm STATt. 


PBNDITUE* oir 


11 

4.421-10-0 
I 6,829-0-0 

10,116-9-6 

I 

7.764-12-6 
j 6,122-9-3 
6,547-4-0 
' 9,768-3-0 


12 


833-6-0 


1,110-0-0, 0,676-0-0 

1,140-0-0 19,053-10-3 
1.476-12-6 17. 100-1 l-.'lj 

903-3 0 24. 182 - 6 -o| 377-6-6 
818-1-61 
652-14-6j 
909.9-3' 


4'19-0-3 548-14-0 
405-9-9 244-8-6 
393-7-9 520-6-9 


25,055-12-0 

I 

51.284-10-3 
78,002-10-3 
70,088-12 0 

37,920-12-3 

I 

81,1 13-15-9 
60,010-1-1 


ViCCiNATlON. 






jO „• 

eg 


31,127 27,413 
126,048 


26,178 


o — 
H 


Rkmabki* 


3,97M-0| .. 
47' 18 4,820.4-0 ... 


n2 
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TABLE XXVIL 

Fain, 


Bhopal State. 


No. 

Naine of fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

DuratiOD 

of 

time. 

Natare 

of 

fair. 

u 

% 

a 

ti’-S 
eS C 
•r V 

RnUASKi. 









1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

... 

A. Kemdali 

2nd of KAtik 

1 day 

EoligioaB 

from 200 
to 300. 


2 


Bamhori 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


3 

... 

Daihgao 1 

Kfttik Sadi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 to 400 


4 

... 

RhIbou 

Jaith . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

400 to 500 


3 

... 

Parwiiiia 

UaisAkh 

16 days . 

Ditto 

300 to 400 


6 

... 

Birpur 

Ditto 

1 day . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


7 

... 

Begwau 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


8 


Chandpur . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


0 

Pa'ijhcer 

SilwHni 

AsArh . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 


10 

... 

K hi maria 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

200 


11 

... 

floyaakUora . 

Weekly 

... 

Ditto 

... 


12 

... 

Chinetia 

Ditto . 


... 

... 


13 

... 

Senwfie . 

Kunwar and 
Chait. 

... 

KeligiouB 

1,000 


14 

... 

Ookalpur 

Katik 

... 

Ditto . 

600 


16 

... 

.Jhirpui • 

BaisAkh 

1 day 

Ditto . 

200 


16 

... 

Ashta . 

... 

... 


... 


17 


OhQaa . 

Chait . 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

1.300 


18 

... 

Urnia . 
(IchhAwar). 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

200 


10 


Bordi . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


30 

... 

Baoria Oasaio 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


21 


Bhaokheri . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


22 

- 

Birgiar.agar . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

600 


33 

... 

Jhalki 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

800 to 400 


24 

... 

Dlwaria 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 to 600 


25 

... 

Dhflbla mta 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


16 

, DhSbla Roy 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

200 to 300 



TABLE XXVni— 


BhopJLL Statb- 


Fairs, 


No. 

Name o£ fair. 

Place whore 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Duration 
of i 

time, j 

Nature 

of 

fair. 

Average 

number 

attcuiiiog. 

RixaaKs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

0 

7 

8 

27 

... 

RSmnagar 

(Ichhawar) 

Bai»akh 

' 

1 day 

Religious 

200 to 300 


28 

... 

Qhizikberl 

Cbait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


29 


KaUpIpol . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditt 

200 to 300 


30 


Kheri . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


31 


LAvkhcri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

32 

... 

Neilbarh 

Katik . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditio 


33 


Niapura 

Cbait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditio 


31 

JhhAgoria 

Bilqiisgauj . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


33 


Uljhamau 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i)ii(o 

Ditto 


36 


Uarkhora • 
Naihu . . 

Dit'o 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


37 


Siwania . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


38 


Kulas 

Ditto 

Ditio 

Ditto 

Ditto 


89 

... 

Mungaliu. 

(Chhop) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


40 

... 

Uurkhora 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


41 


.Ifiwar . . 

Kuuwar . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 t ) 000 


42 


Cbhipaner . 

Cbait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


43 


Rugwara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


44 


Piplftni . . 

1 >itlo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


4( 

M. 

Bakerwiii 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


46 


Mohai . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


47 


Oantonmoiit 

Sehore. 

lat Ja ittar> 

16 days 

Comin<‘r- 
ciftl and 
rcligioui 

10,000 


48 


Mirwinia 

Kuowar . . 

1 day 

Raligioua 

lOJ 


49 


litaariA . . 

(halt '• • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


hO 


Siddikgaiij . 

4tb March . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


il 


Paghiria 

3rd March 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 to 600 


6S 


Khnoekhera 

Chait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



TABLE XX^lll—co»td. 


Bhoval Stats. 


Fain. 


No. 

Name of fair. 

Place where 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Doraiion 

of 

time. 

Natare 

of 

fair. 

Average 

number 

attending. 

0 

RxicABxa. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 1 

6 

7 

8 

63 

M n a d a r 
Kamela, 

Islamnagar 

Rabussani . 

2 d>»ys . 

Religious 

1,000 


64 

Ditto 

Taradli . . 

Chait . . . 

1 month 

Com- 

mercial 

1 and 

1 religious 

600 


66 

Ditto 

! Ketubhan . 

Fous or 

Magb. 

1 day . 

Ditto 

1 

4,000 


66 

Siyftd Salar 
Maeood. 

1 Bari . . . 

Katlk . . 

Ditto 

Religious 

200 


67 

Ohozi . . 

Ditto 

Jaith . . 

Ditto 

D1 tto 

Ditto 


68 

Ditto 

Umrawadh . 

On erery 

Saturday. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

t'itto 


69 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chait . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 


CO 

C h a n d i 
Ka mela. 

Cliainpur 

i 

Katik . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

160 


01 

0 a 11 e « h j i 
Ka inola. 

Digdiga . . 

M«gh . . 

Ditto 

' Ditto 

2i0 


02 

Mirgliun Nsthi Dongaria . . 

i bhadon . . 

Ditto ; 

Ditto 

260 


08 

Dliainro . . 

Murhia . . 

Jaith . . 

Ditto i 

Ditto 

60 


04 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Baieakb . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 


65 

Ditto 1 

Ougalwara . 

Magb . . . 

1 mouth 

Com- 

mercial 

and 

religious 

4,000 


66 

Ditto 

Umaria (Tal) 

Chait . . 

1 day . 1 

Beligioue 

300 


67 

Ditto ! 

i 

llAndrabhAQ 

Shahgaoj. 

Katik . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

800 


68 

Ditto 

! 

Gangarigbal 

On AmawHB 
and Poorna 
MAsbi. 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto 

600 

Two tinea is 

oae monlh. 

69 

Ditto 

(Mardinpur) 

Sulkanpur. 

BaUakb 

i 

1 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

At the Junc- 
tion of the 
river QanJa'I 
and NarbijAA. 

70 

Ditto 

Anolighit . 

On Somwati 1 
AmAwaa. 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

Biver 

. Narbada. 

71 

Ditto 

bhopil . . 

S wao . . j 

! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

1 

On eaeh Mon- 
day in the 
month'SlwM. 


TABLE XXVIII— cojicWi 


BEOPAji State 


No. 

Name of fair. 

Pluce where 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Duration 

of 

time. 

Nat ore 
of 

fair. 

Average 

number 

atteadiug. 

RBMABlf. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

72 

Bhojarynn 

Karaela. 

Bhopal . . 

— 

Bhadon . . 

Iday. . 

Religion} 

7.000 


73 

Dltt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


74 

Owalchawanl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


75 ! 

Dol GyArng . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7.000 


76 

Ram Naomi . 

Bhopal . . 

Katlk . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


77 ^ 

Shivaratri . 

Neon (i 1 the 
Suburbs 
of Bhopal), i 

PhaguQ . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


78 ; 

Mahablr 

Bhopal . . ' 

Chait . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


79 ; 

Ganger . . 

Ditto 

1 

Chait 

Ditto 

Ditto 

fl.'^oo to 
000 1 


80 

Mohamai 

Ditto ! 

Afirh 

15 (lays . 

Ditto 

0 to’800 





TABLE XXIX. 
Post and Tehgrajph. 


Bnopii Staib, 


Place. 

1 

Tahsil. 

Telegraph and ! 

Post combined. 

CLA 

Poa 

^ i 1 

1 1 
s 

8S. 

T. i 

1 

4> 

3 

Xi 

ft 

<a . 

tm 2 

«u « 

Rsmabes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

lalSirnngar . 

Huziir (Tslamnagar) 

... 

1 ' 

1 



Gunga . 

Ditto ... 

i 

... j 

1 



Baimhorl 

Hamhori 

1 1 

1 


' 

JalthSrl . 

JnithArl 


» 



P'mfinganj 

Diwrmgavj . 

1 

1 



SaUmatpur . 

Ditto 


1 , 

1 


Tljmgarh 

Ditto ... 


1 ’ 

i 


pikhlon 

Ditto ... 


! 


Kaisen . 

alflcn . . . ^ 

1 

j 

‘i - 


Bilqalaganj . 

Ditto 


1 

... 


Bllwlnl , . 

SllwSnl ... 

1 

1 

... 


Penwia • • 

SenwJB . • 

1 

l 



SuUanganj . 

Ditto ... 


- 



GhairatganJ . 

Ghairatgaiij . 


... 


... 


Garhl 

Garhl . • 


1 

1 

•• 


Udepora . . 

Udepnra 

... 

1 

1 



Blrl 

Burl ... 


1 

... 


Bareli 

Bareli . . . ' 

1 

1 



Bahlrkack . 

Ditto ... 

1 

1 

... 


T*l . . • 

TSl . . • ; 


1 

i 

nfflrAI 


he state post ofRceg haT* V)*en aboli>bed nnce Ui July l»08, ard Brltiih pott offlci® 

wk»r«Ter ae<j«ssary. 
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TAPLE XXIX— oobW. 


Rhopal State. 


Post and Telegraph. 



! 

Class. 



Place. 1 

i 1-S 
Tnhfcil, ! J| 

*5 ^ 1 

1 Post. 

1 

o. 

RlUiATN. 


S i 

'i ! i 




t- o 

I ' 

•C 1 

state, i 

t 



Cl l/j 1 

- I 

B 1 

0) « 



1 

1 2 '3 

. i Is 

fl 

NurganJ , . 

TSI . . 

i 1 


Chandpura , 

Chaudpnra . 

1 ... 1 . 


ChhipAner 

j Chhipancr , 

. 

... 

Bohrandu 

i Ditto . . 

' > 


Bhodokoi . 

1 Ditto 

■ 

1 


Deori • , 

1 Door! ... 

1 1 

j 

ShfihganJ . 

ShaliganJ , 

1 1 

... 

Rehtl . 

j Mardatipur . 


1 

Ahmadpiir , , 

' Ahinodpnr , 

1 1 

1 

Aahta 

Afclita . , . 

1 ] 


Icbhawar , , 

1 

lohhawar , , ... ! 


Pepolthom 

Ditto , . 

1 


Shnmshorgarh 

Bilqlsganj , , ... i 

1 


Borasia . 

Boras'a , . ■ 

1 1 


Jswar 

Jawar • * . ... j 

■ • ^ ... 

Piddikganj 

Ditto j 


! 

Doraha . , , 

Dorflha ... ... \ 

1 1 

. i 

Khajuri . , , i 

Ditto j 


I 

Schoro . , , j 

Sehoro ... 1 ' 


1 

Nazirabad . , 

Nazirabad . , ... | 

... 1 

1 

1 

Bhopal . . 

Bhopal . • . 1 

I 

1 1 
i 

2 1 

1 

1 

1 

j 
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TABLE XXX. 


Bhopal State. 


Famine. 


Eitpenses 

incurred (hiring the Famines of 


1897 

1890 

1900 

1 

I 

i 

1 

j 


B 

B 

R 

1 

Relief works (Including dopart- 
menta, kitchene and hospitals) 

1,02,02 

1,02.003 

48.161 


Civil kitchens (a) . . 




i 

1 

Village relief giainitous and 
homo laboui).(f«) 




i 

! 

Poorhouaea . . . . 

23,109 

8.625 

9,634 


('Ivil Establishments, Contin- 
gencies, etc. (c) 

i 

! 

! 

Suspoosiou of land revenue 

6,11,300 j 

12,16,147 ' 

10, 00, 000 


Roralssion of land revenue . 

8.06.804 i 

7,18.123 1 

2,29 628 


Advances 

40,12,106 ; 




Miscellaneous . . . • 




i 

Amount given by the Indian 
Fiviniuo Charitable Fund. 


Nil. 


1 



^ : 

Total 

49.64,618 , 21.34.608 81,87.223 

1 1 1 



(a) Every yonr R». CO, 000 in general alma are distribnted through two departmcnti 
called * SadJbart ’ and * Waiait.’ 

(h) H. H. spent large enms o( money from her private purse (Deori Khda). 

(c) No establishment was kept, but men from other departments were temporarily 
engaged in the time of famine and hence no expenses are shewn here. 


TABLE XXXI. 

Statement of Sarddrs and Jdglrddrs. 


/ 
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TABLE 

, Statembnt 07 SabdArs 


serial 

No. 

DiBXaiCT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

whit rea- 
son granted. 

i 

Tenure, 

h^r.ditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whcnn 
£rant;;d. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

* ; 

i 7 

i 

8 


NoTfi.— There are in all 100 holdings of different value. Of these Ncs. 1 to 4 are held by Her II ighness Naw&b 



l»l 


zM. 

AMD 


BuofAl Statb. 


Present 

hoWer. 

Area in 
BIghM. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 

SCSHCd. 

TSnka or 
tribute if 
any, paid to 
the .State. 

9 

10 

11 1 

12 

13 


Brief hlstoiy of present bolder, 
giving date of hia birth and suc» 
cemion ; caste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any, held in the otate ; 
literary quali float ions* : land or 

• aah ullowanco ; name of hl» eldest 
son with da^te of his birth. 


SuU*a Jah»D BcKam ‘O'! “et tliteo wna. Th«y coniprUc' vtllagca aiKswU at Kuinct l.l'5,48! 


I MiAn.Hallluh* 

I ainmad Khin 


Miin Saidat 
Muhammad 
Khin. 1 

1.827 

1,787 

1 33 

2( 

Total . | 

3,614 

167 

Mian Rauf Mnh- j 
amtnad Kl in. , 

^ l,fl4l 

59 

Mian Jatli Muh- 
ammad Kbln. ^ 

1.567 

230 

Mian mir Mnh 

ammad Kbftn 
alwsa Ahdna- 
samad Kbin. 

10,4H.’i ■ 

710 i 

Saidir Bi 

8,030 

4.51 


Pga 
f 975 

52 

6 

^ r»».t . 

MIS 

58 



Tlie nrtsvnt holder U descended 
Iroin BakhsI, Bal A iur Muh- 
.'Utiinad Klin, the l^ll>nl» 

.'ft ir" (t‘onw»ian(ler-ln-t1»b;f) of 

the Mute furess und the most 
loyal Omeiul of tlio State. Jn 
J- 6J F. Uul itliir Mnimmmad 
Kl An died and the jogtr was 
divided between his two 
widow : one of whom is dead 
and the other, Irrut BeKum.now 
enjoys the /dpff. 

In lilrtl F. Bakshl 1 il.l Muhum- 
mud Kl an married HI ih .lul in 
B<5|ram and obtained a of 

US villages. 

i’he iOOff mentioned above panned 
on the ileath of the widow to 
halU Mohammad Kl in, sou (»f 
Bakslil Till Muhaimnad 
KlAii. Wlien he died In 1274 
F, I.atlf Mnhanoitadoud Mlin 
MrtJId Muhammad Kl An came 
into the |ioss(ssloii o| the joglf 
in U12 F. 

I’he onMUt jajimar horn in 
1874 A.l). ; knows iN islan ; 
holds B|>|K>iniment In State. 

M in Fiailat Muhammad Kl in, 
belna the son of I/atlf Mvham- 
niad Kl in, obtained " /av*' 
1311 F. He was lK»rn In I87n. 


Son of Mohammai Kl in , 

bom In 1«H2 : obtalno<1 the 
in Hill F. Knowa Per- 
sian and I’ltln. 

Tlie proaent holder Is the 4 th ion 
of I.at1f Muhammad Kbin and 
sncceodert to Uic KsUte In 1325 
A. H. He WM born In 1884. 

Partlcnlan according to No. 6. The 
preaent holder aucceeded to the 
KiUt6|(il304F. Hewaa born 
in 187t. 

History according to No. 8. The 
present hoWer wa* bom in 
1A40. end ob^ned tli# 

M the wife^W Naalb Plk! 

w MuhammatfUblo. 

I Ifii present hoUler I* the widow of 

* w ^icshi AadaclfhlMHDmad Kbin 
IreeNo. 5). 


f 


' -IT 
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TABLE 


Statement of SaboIbs 










Serial 

No. 

DiSXBIOT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

.By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12 

T*l 

Bojhoraand 
2 others. 

1263 F. 

Belationshlp 

Life grant. | 

NawAb Slkandar 
Begaiu. 

NawAb (Jmrao- 
duia BAki 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

13 

Do. . 

Sarra Sortar 

1263 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 

Do. 

Dorftha 

Bllquis- 

Kanj. 

Umwai and 

0 others. 

Barkhcri and 
2 otliers. 
Mandura 
Nllbar. 

1233 F. 
(1825 A. 
D.) 

Ditto 

Hereditary 

NawAb Kudsia 
Bcgam. 

NawAb Muiz 
Muhammad 
KIjAo, son of 
Gliaus Muham- 
mad KhAn. 


lalirnna- 

gar. 

Div^Aa- 

ganj. 

Malioli 

Uinotia 
and 3 
others. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

15 

BAri . 

Bareli . 

Bilquia* 

gauj. 

DorAha 

IslAiuna* 

gar. 

ShamtiApur 
and 5 
others. 
Akola and 
GoganwAra. 
Boreklieri . 

MubArakpur 

Laniba- 

Khera. 

Miscellaneous 
'‘Bir"and 
garden land. 

1230 F. 

Ditto 

I.ifo tenure 

Faujdar Muham- 
mad KiiAn. 

VAr Muhammad 
KbAu. 

16 

Bareli . 
BAri 

SliamnApur 

BAnd*Pipn- 

lia. 

1236 F. 

Ditto 

Life tenure 

NawAb Eudsia 
Begam. 

MiAn Fausdar 

' Muhammad 

Khln. 

17 

lAI 

Hnohand 
and 2 
others. 

1277 F. 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NawAb SI) Ah 
JabAn Begam. 

MiAn HAtlm 
Muhammad 
KiJn. 

. m 
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XXXl~-<ontinued, 

AND JIqIbdIbs. 


BbopAl Statb. 


Prosent 

holder. 

Area In 
BIghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
w hicli as- 
sessoi. 

TAnka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
tiio ^tate. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

.3 




Bi. 


SnrdAr Dulhin . 

3,859 

113 

602 


Suit An Dulhin . 

6,599 

48 

695 


MlAn YAsIn Mu- 
hammad 

KhAn. 

19,034 

2,017 

8,909 



10,034 

1^109 

12,131 


•• 

2,238 

145 

991 

•• 

• 

843 

122 

1,042 



7,160 

341 

3,995 

*• 

Total . 

39,915 

3,934 

27.068 


YAr Muhammad 
KhAn. 

0.832 

1,382 

7,945 


. . 

4,710 

693 

2,611 


. . 

461 

07 

327 

•• 

•• 

1 ,609 
3,334 

41 

245 

- 790 

1,495 

.. 




479 

•• 

Total . 

19,965 

2,418 

13.647 


Mian Doet Muh- 
ammad Kbta. 

1,332 

1,482 

259 

833 

1,047 

1,042 

’’ 

Total 

2,814 

592 

2,089 


Mian Akbar 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

1,771 

273 

2,000 



Brief history ot prou'nt holdeTi 
giving diiU' of hia birth and auc* 
cession ; cast o or clan : appoint- 
ment, il any, tii'ld in tiio Dtaio; 
liietary qualiticatioiig ; land 
(ash allowance ; name of hit 
eldest son with date of his birtlu 


14 


The pn scnt holder Is the widow of 
Lull! Muhammad Khun (see No. 
f)) and siUTceded to the Batato 
In 1278 P. 

The nrcsont holder Is Ihe widow of 
Majid Muhammad KhAii. (For 
partliUlars sec No. 6.) 


Ihe present /avirddr is the son of 
NR\<Ah Miiiz Muhammad KliAti 
and grandson of NawihCdiaus 
Muhammad Khl». Ills mother 
did not helouix to his father's 
Irlhe. He was born In J8r»2, 
He was edue^ed at the Daly 
I'ollej'e. HOv surretKied his 
father In He has 8 sons : 

his eldest son Arjumand Khin 
wis born In 1880. 


Ihe present hold« r Is the eldest 
son of Miin I anrdAr Muham- 
mad Khin, son of Navlh (ihaus 
Muhammad KhAn. His mother 
was not an Afirhan. He waa 
horn In 184^. He knows Per- 
sian and I’rdu, and Is also a 
poet. He has thne ions, Mian 
J)ost Muhammad KhAn, the 
eldest being Is-rn In 18(18. 


The f)n‘sent ittg^rdar Is the son of 
Mian y»r Muhammad Kt An- 
il e was iK.rn in 1H(V8. Knoi»i 
Persian and Crdu. 

The present holder Is desrendad 
from MirdH Khel fandly : h;* la 
the eldest aon of Mi»n Hlllm 
Miitianimad Kltln, 
mother was n(*t an AwAo, 
Miin Hitlni Muhainniad Kl in 
waa a sUrlv brother to Mull Muh- 
ammad Kl in and was a 
nnder the Utter after 
ther*s death. HAtim Muhaiii* 

vad KhAn had already rewlj jd 

a i 9 g%r. He waa bom In 18&d . 
ha knowf Perilan. 


94 


DI8TB10I. 




T&I 

Do. 

Df •'All- 
j?anj. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

TaI 

Dail.i 


Schoro , 


Ditto . 

Tm 


TABLE I 

Statembkt of SardAbs ^ 


Nftmo of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

wlMt r.^a* 
son granted. 


By a hom 
granted. 

CrifkiAl 

granted. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

IlAya-KUurd 

All() 2 

others. 

1277 K. 

ilelatK>n«htp . 

life tenure. 

Nao Ab Sh&h 

Jab An Begam. 

MiAu.HAtim Mu- 
hammad K1 Au. 

rinliya-bar- 
kiieri and 
2 others. 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kai'liia 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Marinlta-Fa« 

tolipur. 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Unchair . 

1 

1277 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

! 

i 

Bllkheii- 
Kalftn, 
Ithairoi . 

1277 F. 

1248 F. 

^ Ditto 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

\av Ab Jal'Aagi** 
Muhammad 
KbAn. 

MiAn H At ill) 
Muhammad 
KhAn, and 

Sal Muham- 
mad KFAn and 
Hisfl Muham- 
mad Khln. 

Sli||ipiir- 

Koria. 

1278 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto i 

1 

Naaib 81 Ah 
JahAn Begom. 

SardAr Mu bam- 1 
mad KhAn. ' 

1 

Shairpura. 

1278 F. 

Dt^o 

Ditto 

Ditto 


AiTiaHhon 
and 2 

1247 F. 

Ditto 

.. 

Vavib JaMneir 

1 Muhammad 

MUn 8iHH Mn 
hammatIfKhin. 
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XXXl—conUnucd. 

AMP JXolBPiUlS. 


Total In- Tinktt or 

vtMAnfc Area in Population oome at 

I K ’^5^“- terir 


Bhoi'Il StatA. 


Briel hiatory of preae^ Mdar, 
giving date of hla blrta and sue- 
oeMlon: oaate or tlau: appoint- 
ment} if any, hold hi the ntate ; 
literary quallUooUona ; land or 
caah allowance, name of hla eMiai 
aoQ wiili date of hla birth. 


Mi&n fintUe 
Muhammad 
Kh&n. 


Mian Hamid 
Muhammad 
Kh&n. 


Mi&n Vakdb I 

Mahammad 

Khbn. 

Miin Mulirak 
Muhammad 
Khln. 

MiAn l>»t Muh- 
ammad Khin. 

AftlbBegAOi . 


Mi&n Muqarrab 
Muhammad 
Khin. 


MAquddasJl^h- 
amaaldJKbdn. I 


192 2.327 


l.4<V4 10'» 


Lilhkat Muham- 8,037 

mid KhAn. 


347 1 l.ll- 


riu' lathe HonofMitnH*- 
rim Mnhamn»ad KhAn. (For 
further |»ortUular« sec No. 17.J 
He was horn In 18C3 A.D. Ho 
knows Persian and Urdu. 

I’hf |)resent jaHrlar Is the prand- 
son« f IlAdm Muhammad Khin. 
He wuB lM)m in 1878 A. P. 
(For further puitleuUra sec Mo, 

17 , iupra) 

S.‘« No. lt>, aupfi. Kno\\i Arabic 
ami 1‘ersiaii. Mramlson < f 
JiAtim Muhammad Kl>An. 

See No. li>. He was born in 1883. 


See No. H>. Ho waa born In 1868. 


The nreaeiit ftigirddrin H llto 
danuhter of M»iu Hitim Muh- 
ammad Khin and widow of 
.Sai Muhammad KliAii. Tiio 
jag^r was granted In 1248 K. by 
NawAh .lahAnwlr Muhammad 
KhAn to .'^ai Muliainmad and 
HisU Mnluvmmad KhAn. After 
their (loath in 1 too F. the /«vlr 
rame Into the lamsc^ssion ot the 
present li tlder. 

riie jaglrffar iH-lomtH to tho Mirn 
Khei fivjiilly. At Uni hr was 
a eo-sharer m the jdftr of 
Naisih Muir Muhaiumsd Ul An. 
In 1278 F. he (ddalncd a MT* 

1 arate ianad. He h the grand- 

! son of (iliau( Muhammad Kliln. 

He was born in I8H4. Knuwi 
1 Persian and ( rdii. Haa a fon 

! named Akdua Muhammad 

Khin, bom in ltw)5 F. 

2nd son of Bull An Muhammad 
Kl in and grandson of flhaus 
Muhammad Khin. He waa 
born In 1S06 A.I). (For f'lU 
details aeo N<». 24.) 

The nr<!aent holder is of the 
Miriti’Khsl tribe, grandson of 
Karain Mulinminad Khin, the 
Minister of the Htate, throwh 
whom the tmty jbe 

OovemmentsAnd the wia 
amehAd fntaiB.^ 
FitU^iuhaiSnad KhM waw 
Ixim of a nif»tbaf of dlnerimt 
tribe. He was bom In lw7. 
„ JCnowa Pemlan and U™: haa 
tne aon KMiat Muhtfnmtd 
Khin, bom In 1878. 


4 - 
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TABLE 

SlATBHBDT Of SaBoIbS 












XXSil-cmirmd. BbopUStati. 


AND JloiBDlBS. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

-< 

Population 
in 1001. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sussed. 

Tfinka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
thj at ate. 

Brief history of present hold(?r, 
giving date of his birth and sue- 
cession ; aiste or clan ; appoint- 
ment, ii any, held in tlio 8tnte ; 
literary iiuallflcations ; land or 
cash ailo>\ auco ; name of his eldest 
sou with date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Bs. 



Nijat Bi . 

4,081 

410 

3,007 


Widow of tlie orlKinnI grantee. 
The ja'jir dates from 1302 F. 
Namh Shih • Jivhin Bcgam 
part it ioned the /flf/lr as u menus 
of support to tlu* widow. Hho 
was born in 1869 and iiaa 4 
sons. 

lluf^an Muharii- 
mad KI)&u. 

2,125 

257 

1,148 


Tlie jWjlrdar is deseeiuled from 
Dost Multnnunad KliAii in the 
female line and tlie ja'Jlr dates 
from that time. The original 
tanod was flven in 1224 K. 
lliHz Muhammad Khiu, the 
son (tf the original grantee, was 
the son of a woman not belong- 
ing to his father's tribe. The 
present jmrdm smi of II HU 
Mutmminan Kl)lu, was born in 
1880. 

Anwar Jaliftn . 

G82 

233 

1,440 


Tlie present jagirddfi Is an offspring 
of Cliftro Bi, a daughter of 
HardAr Dost Muhammad KiiAu. 
Her grandfatlier Akram Kliln 
nlian Manjey Kliin did meri- 
torious service and obtained a 

iagif- 

at* 

Wisp Muham- 
mad KMn. 

7P0 

101 

830 


The iaglrdar Is deseended from 
DiwAn Khl;,r Muhanimnd KbAn, 
the son-in-law of D"**! Mnliam- 
mad Kl An. The, gave his 

jogff to his urandson Anlaf 
kliAn. In 1212 F. NawAh Waslr 
Muhammad RliAn confirmed him 
In Ills positio n liy giving lilm a 
tanod, and heneo the jdglr came 
In p«mwssion of 11*11 Muham- 
mad KbAn. Tlie ;Sgff has lieeii 
continued to the present holder 
on servl^’o tenure Hi formerly. 

Akbar Muham- 
mad KMu. 

1,435 

66 

015 


Tlie present hol«ler Is desc,ended 
from Dl"An Khler Muhammad 
KbAn. His ancestor was a co- 
sharer In tlie iinir of Fiall Muh- 
ammad Kiln. Tnl867 FA*IJ 
Muhammad KbAn rebelk'd 

against the Riate, his jdgft was 
conflficated and the oo-sharer 
was urantiMl a saruid for /Agff 
as a life tenure lo 1278 F. 

Ahld Muham- 
mad Khin. 

1,224 

86 

286 


me present janirdar If dese.ended 
fnnn Diwin Khirr Muhammad 
KbAn. Ohultfii llaldir Khln. 
the anwsit/or of the 

Imldef, was awarded with a 
in 124 IF. for 
the Ashta battle. 8ln<^ 
the fugw hai been held oo 
personal aerrlee. 
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TABLE 

Statement of SardArs 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Ti nurc, 
hereditary 
or 

otherwise. 

By wI.om 
granted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a:3 

Tal 

Mutidia 

1225 F. 

Past service 

Life-grant 

NawAb Na/ir 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

' 

.b4 

Do. 

fiiiAhgarii 
and 5 
others. 

1291) 1'. 

KcNtionsIdp 

llerediUiy 

NawAb HliAh 
JahAn Began), 


HUqufs. 

ganj. 

Fatehpur 
and 2 
others. 

1290 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

35 

Kaison 

U in r A wad 
and 0 
others. 

1213 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^aaAb JahAngir 
Muhammad 
KhAu. 


(slimnagar 

HaJiAmpura 
Miscellaneous 
land grants 
free of rent. 

•• 




36 

Deorl . 

BilgawAn . 

1248 F, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3f^ 

ChAodpttni 

Harduah . 

124S F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

<1- 

Hainen . 

DfwSngai^ 

Amexiabar- 
raklMT ^ 
ai^ 7 
oUmi*. 

Agaria-Nia- 
pura and 
another. 

1277 K. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NawAb .ShAh 
lahAn Begaro.) 


Orlgi&fti 

grantee. 


Haidar Muham* 
m<td Khtn. 


Aukil Muhatii* 
nmd Kbao. 


I itto 


Mian Samshcr 
Muhammad 
Kbin. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Jahlnglr BI • 




^X X\--^ontinued. 

AND JiolBDlRS. 


199 


l^refloni 

holder. 


0 


Wftsil Muhain- 
uiad Kliiln. 


Aukii Muham- 
mad Kl)&n. 


Total 


Hukam B! 


TOTAL . 


Akhiar Jahin . 


Mirla Oogam . 


JahMirBi 


l^iiorlL Statb. 


Area In 
Blghas. 

Population 
lu 1901. 

loUl In- 
come at 
w’hich as- a 
sctised. ' 

10 

11 

12 



B-. ■ j 

(i.>0 

'll 

1 

511 

6 049 1 

(>a7 

5,092 

0,846 

210 

1,557 

i;i,70.*i 


(1,649 

! 

1 

512 

i 5,620 i 

6.'.o 

1 

30 

385 

100 

10,518 

542 

1 0,055 

847 

26 

300 

1,008 

68 

.•111 

18.516 

899 

6,0.81 


2.59 

1,4.53 

— 

2i\084 

1,158 



Tanka or’’ 

trihute, 1( 

any, paid to 
the .state. 


I. I 


Brief history of present holdoFf 
Rivlnp date of his birth and suc- 
cession; caste or (dan; appointment, 
if any, held in tl»e btate ; literary 
(lualifications ; land or cash allow- 
ance ; name ot his eldest sou with 
date of his birth. 


14 


The present holder is of the 

Kh$l tribe rind a descendant of 
llUKuin Muhammad Khan, 
Rrundson of .Sardir Dost Muh- 
ammad Kltin. In 1225F. a 
(rctHli tanod li.ss l»oen Riven 
wliich ('onlIrniH liis jd/fr. He 
WHS l)()rn in 1H5() ; knows Per- 
sian and Urdu. lie lias 2 aons, - 
the lirst l)ein« Muslillk Muh- 
ammad Khan, burn in 


I’lie father of tin* present liolder, 
Sher .Muiiaintnad Khan, was a 
step-brother of Nawlb .Talian- 
Rlr Muhammad Khan, his 
mother not ladonalnR to his 
ffithei’s trll»e. Mlier Muliain- 
Iliad liiid reliellcd against the 
State and wa.i eouflned in Aslr- 
RHr'i Fort in obedleuoe to the 
ordi rs of the (Joveruinent, UU^ 
his death in 1202 F. the preeent 
bolder was plven a wash allow- 
ancii of Hs. 1(10 per meiisam 
with an extra allowance rf 
U'-. (10 for (lie upkeep of an ele- 
phant. In 1200 F. this lias 
iieen stopped and the 787 tr has 
been pranletl. 


Daupliter of MtRn Sliani'^lirr Muh- 
aminad Khan— a son of Mlin 
Amir Muliaminad Khan, liorn of 
a mother not helonRlnp to hIS 
fatlier’s tribe. Slio was born 
In 1M4:i and has two danphteri 
who have been pranied separ- 
ate iagfrt. 


Daughter of N(». She was born 
In 1870. H:i 8 a eon, Shujat 
Husain. 


I 

I 

I DaiicrlitorofNo. 86. She was horn 
In 1 87.S. Th«- idfir was ecnbrrrea 
on her at her marriatw. She 
lias a Kon named Mian Sldlq 
Muhamn.ad Khis. 


■ Wlft^of Naear Muhainnmd Intan 
andsHtcrof MfanAkTI Mnhain* 
mad KMn, «on of Slier Muham- 
mad KMn. She was born In 
18 SS. Fasll Muhammad Kbln 
la her only sutvIvIdr son. 

i 


Total 


TABLE 

Statement oe SabdIbs 


“1 1 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise* 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

30 

UiwftnganJ 

Daroda and 
aiuitlier. 

1248 r. 

lU’iationshlp 

Hereditary 

Nawftb Jah&ngir 
Muhanimad 
Xh&u. 

Mi&n Sham^her 
Muhammad 

Khftn. 

40 

Hai^cn . 

Mfiiipura . 

1243 F. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

Ditto . 

Drdcn* 

Barholi. 

1248 F. 

Ditto 

Hereditary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto . 

DonAli and 
another. 

1248 F. 

Ditto 

No condi- 
tion. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

43 

DiwRngan) 

IslAiiiuagar 

Mushkabad 
Khcjra . 

1854 

A D. 

Ditto 

Lifc-prant 

Nawib Sikandar 
Begam. 

NaJJabiBi 

44 





.. 

•• 

•• 








r 


bUninagAr 

Kfttmii 

1273 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.Vawab Sikandar 
Begain. 

Jabin Ara 

Burjin. 

46 

T«i 

Barkhcra- 
Shoo and 

4 othew. 

1207 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawib Sbih 
Jabin Begam. 

Akbar Muham* 
mad Khin. 








- 







1 
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cont»nue<f. 


BhopXl State. 


and JIqIbdIbs. 


Present 

bolder. 

Area In 
Blghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total In- 
como at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the 8tato. 

Brief history of present holder, 
living date of his birth and su^ 
[Mission; caste or clan ; app. Intment, 
if, any, held in the .state ; literary 
qua 1 ill cations ; land or cash allow- 
ance : name of his eldest son ^Ittl 
d'ito of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Fazll Muham- 
mad Kli&u. 

0,366 

323 

11^. 

2,023 


Son of Na/ir Muhammad Khin 
and grandson of the original 
grantee, lie wju» Inirn in 1806 
and got the present in par- 

tition in 1.110 F. Ho has two 
sous, tf»e eldest Maahir Muham- 
mad KhAu being born In 1900 
A.D. 

Vilftyat Muham- 
mad KhSo. 

i 

1,525 

130 

1,191 


Son of InAyat Muhammad KhAn 
ami grandson of Mitn N«Ult 
Muhammad KhAu. (For ftm 
partlctilara see No. 36.) HO 
was born iu 1891. Knows 
Urdu. 

Ikbil JahiQ 
Begam. 

1,844 

258 

084 


The jogiriar »s the daughter of 
Narir Muhammad KhAn. She 
was born in 1802 and got the 
yifglr as a dowry. 

MuintA) Jah&a 
Begam. 

4,237 

47 

660 


2nd daughter of \arlr Muhammad 
Kliftn . succeeded to the lllgif 

In 1310 F. She was born m 
1HH6. 

Nflr Muhammad 
KhAu. 

6,^81 

936 

106 

174 

63:< 

1,666 


The present holder Is the son ol 
Begam NaJJalj Bi, and daughter 
of Munir Muhammad KliAu. 

Total 

6,917 

~ 280 

2,189 



Sadar Muhnm- 
mad Eli&u. 



1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

! 


The present "ManMb^dt** Is’ihO 
Hon c.f Dastgir Muhammad 
KI’An, son of .lnhAnulr Mnhatn- 
mal Kitin l>y a im»ther not be- 
longing lo his father s I’lan. 
Navii» Sikandnr Begam gave 
him a joglf in lieu n! cash nemth- 
ly .allowariee. The value of the 
fagir was mueti increased In 
Khali .Tallin’s tiiee, but as the 
prenenl holder declines to man- 
age the Bdate, he rei^lves S 
rash allowanee Instead, tho 
fagff iH'ing managed as kbalill- 

JabiD Ara 
GurjlQ. 

1,401 

106 

325 


The present holder was tha ls4 
wife of FauJdAr Muhamm^l 
KhAn. 8he re-msrrled lo 1-78 
F. Tnirao Muhammad 
rewhlng this jsgtf In 1289 F. 

Amir Dalbln • 



26,924 

800 

1,366 


WHow of Akbar Muhammad 
KhAn, a grandson oT Nawao 
Warir Muhammad KhAn by a 
woman not belonging to ma 
father’s clan, 8ho was bom in 
1 842 and has no Issue. 




tablg 

StaTBMXST or 


SerU 

>0. 

* District 

Named 

village. 

When 

granted 

For 

1 what lea- 

•on granted. 

^ 

Tenure, 

her^^^ditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

OligiiijU. . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

47 

IslAiiiuagai 

• Baoli KAnch 
an'l 6 others 

1243 F 

Aelationaliip . 

Life-grant 

Nawib Sudasia 
Bcgaiu. 

Fari-al'lah Kud- 
rat-ul'iah 


Derasia . 

KhaJuii S&n 

1 




Khalr-ullah. 


Til 

Dorftha . 

ller^ssii and 
another 

•• 

•* 

.. 

. . 



Batpon and 

3 othcra. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 


4S 

DorAHa . 

Noni Khcdi 

u:’GF. 

luAnii 

Ditto 

Sardir Dost 

Shaikh OhulAm 







Bluhaiuuiad KiiAn 

• Muhammad. 

49 

Jfilthftrl . 

llHt(>ra ’ . 

1203 F. 

D.tto . 

Ditto 

NawAb Sikandar 

Muhammad Ab- 


' '>• 





Bcgani. 

du) Quymu. > 

\ w , 

GO 

[sliinoagur 

Piira-inan 

B'uivun. 

1 

1)09 F. 

Ditto . , I 

Ditto 

NawAb Suit An 
JahAn Begam. 

KAzlAb4ulll|^ 

>1 

AslOA 

Naurangpur 

1850 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NawAb Sikandar 

Bakshi Kudrat- 







Begam. 

at lah and Attiq* 

'|wj2 

Do, 

Ba'uan 

Klu*ri. 

1250 F. 

Di‘to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

uMah. 

KAri Atii-uUlah 

v/< 

D^iA’ia . 

Borkhora 

SmUI. 

ia>0F. 

Ditt-) 

Ditto 

Ditto ] 

Bakshf Kudrat* 




♦ 



1 

ul-Uhani Atti^ 
■Hah. ^ 

61 

Beraoia . 

si* 

Jhiri pIqI. 

F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Auraimitob Alam- f 
pir Knipemr. 

)ayad Khin 

Jab An. 

..f 

! 



1 
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Uuorix. Statb, 


continued. 

Am JiolEUiitS. 


Population 
in 1001, 


Total in* 
oome at 
which as* 
•eased. 


Tiuka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the sitHto. 


Brief history of present holder, 
givinix (late ut his birth and suoces* 
Sion; caste or clan; appointment, 
if any, hald in the ctate; literary 
qualitications ; land or cash allow- 
ance, name ef his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 


Kill AImIuI Sa- 
ui.ad Khin. 


XU 

n 

i;^ 

13 

6,818 

611 

Bt. 

2616 

, , 

587 

58 

45(1 


1,215 

258 

856 

•• 

4,126 1 

251 

2,170 


11,746 

1 1,078 

6,997 



1,604 


2,2(6 



In 1136 A. II. rbaid KhlB gave the 
vlUaee of Bhuuria in Aslita to 
Maiihi Kiiuir’UMal), the 
ancestor <4 tlie present j«ylr* 
riar. 'I he ja'jtr la held in return 
for spiritual services rendered 
to the 8tat . I'ho present 
holder was l>orii in lt^76. inowa 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
Haa li sun, Muhammad I^Qr 
(ihaul, burn In UftS. 


This Isaveryold f/fW, poktiduh- 
ammad Khin having eOutIrmed 
the same in 113.S F. on the 
strength of tins family *• nos- 
session from former timet. ’The 
pri'siMit holder was born In 1S76J 
knows Arable, I’ersiaA,/ and 
. Urdu. 


I Muhammad Is* 
, ^.mlil.Muham- 
’^mad, aon of 

Muhammad 
Ibrahim and 
r Unfuman Ara, 
widow. 

^^kbildUabI 


Wasll*ul>niaa 


S.'S! 109 972 


He Is ft descendant of Abdul A tic 
MiihuddiH of PclhL. The ;gy|r ‘ 
was graub'd to tifaib Abdul 
Ouyum In 1203 K. as a reward 
(.f recitlnu the wi’I'aA cf Nawlb 
bhali .Inhin Begum. 

Wife of the original grantee. The 
iagir was given to the granule 
for reriting nikOi of Muham- 
mad Nasr-iil-lfth Khin, the pre- 
sent heir-apparent, and Tolomd 
Hinz Hftll MttlMimma<l libald- 
ul-Iali Khan, leoOnd son. In 1309 
K. the grantee died ; the jaatr 
was renewed In 1311 F. The 
present luddcr was bom In 
1861. No Issue, 

Daughter of KlsI Oudrat-uHah 
and was born In 1838 AJD* 


50fl 


614 ! 46 604 I 


QudraUnl-lah. the original grattMi^ 
received atdgl'fof hit tervicft 
as KM. In 1205 F. It wat 
divided among hit children. 
Hlfznibarl was bom In 1283 F. 
Knows Arabic and Tertian. 

Qrandaughter of No. W* 

ton 8nrij-ud-dln. RiO ' Wii 
bom In 1882; haf BO Mi. 


.Aagar AH 


402 64 402 


The /Mir was granted in 1(WF. 
tAKhloJthin, tbaaiK^^rof 
the pretent hoMiri for hl*,*ff* 
vIcM a# KM i^Hwaali. ^ JJf 
present holdtr was bom In 184T. 
Knows Persian And Vrdu. 


TABLE 

Statbmbnt or SabdIbs 


Sen 

No 

DiSTttK 

^ Name of 
* village. 

Whe 

graut( 

n For 

.^1 w hat rea- 

son granted. 

Tenure, 

iiOreditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

1 

Original 
grantee. '* 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

55 

Tai 

Satgarlil 

1^09 r 

. Inam 

XiUe-grant 

Nawib Sultftn 
Jahia Began 

Mufti Muham- 
i* mad Yahyft. 

50 

Bilqula* 

Ranj. 

« 

SikanduraU 

1 1249 F 

Past services . 

Hereditary Nawib Sikanda 
Began). 

Jamil -ud-d in . 

67 

Oiwfinganj 

Butikhcdl 

1 and 3 others. 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 Ditto ♦ 

68 

Bilquls- 

ganj. 

Bamhori 

BamUdar 

Kargag 

hati. 

1249 P. 

Good services , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

Bilquis- 

ganj. 

Bllkheda . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

eo 

Ditto . S 

1 

a 

m . 8 

J 'initda- 
?arhar and 
nother. 
^aiankla . 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto ’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ei 

Di 

Ditto . I 
wAnganJ A 

klaman . j 
Liran 

!249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

02 B 

ilquls* 0 
ganJ, g] 

wkngknj. fi 

'harmandli 1 
ad 2 others, 
airkhedi* 
gh&t. 

249 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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> 


yjUil^ontxnued, . BhopIl Stat*. 

AKD JIqIbdAbS. J 


Present 
; holder. 

Area in 
Ligha^ 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total In- 
coino at 
which as- 
sessed. 

1 

TSnka or 
tribuU\ if 
any, paid to 
the Stiite. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession : caste or clan ; appoint- 
lueiit, if any, held in the State; 
literary qualiil cations ; laud or 
casli allowance ; name of his eldest 
son witii date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 




Es. 



Mufti Muham- 
mad Valiya. 

2,359 


171 


The holder is a State Mufti. In 
130$> F. he wiis given :i ;3/fr for 
reciting niMi of the eldest and 
the second son of tlio present 
ruler, lit* was born in 1861. 
Knows Arable, Persian and 

1 nhi ; knows niedieinal setvbo 
well. 

Mutiaminad 

Ishiq. 


122 

2,261 


.Son of the daughter of tlio original 
grantee. >'aaAb Slk.Midar 

l‘<<gani ernnted a ;l 7 lr on the 
(b teased Munnki who held the 
post of Madtr ul Muham in 
|)er»>etuity. lie died wltliont 
Issue and the itt/Xr was ill' Ided 
^►etw’een Ids Iwo daughters, 
Mnhaintiiad lsi>A'| was born ill 
1‘<I2 A./i. Knows Persian, Ara- 
ble, Turkl nud Urdu, iirawsalso 
a monthly iillowan e of Iss. 200, 
Ha.s 2 SMiis^ Hftfl* Abu, Qualiafa, 
tiie eldest la ing b trn in 1878. 

Muhammad 

Umar. 

4,967 

208 

2.242 ; 

1 

For reasons given in No. 50 the 
iogfr was bestowed upon him. 

He was born In 1851. Knows 
Persian, Arabic anil Urdu. Ho 
has long brwn a kitnd/ir : has 3 
sons ; file eldest, MlAn Mulmm- 
nmd Toflk, born in 1885. 

Muhammad 

Ibrfthlin. 

1,811 

2,384 

;; 1 

436 

1,793 

•• 

The present jogirdar is tho grand- 
son In the frrnale line of tho 
original grantoe (see No. 56). 
lie was born In 1867 A.I). 

T>)Tal 

4,195 


2,229 


Knows Urdu ond Pcrsl m. 

Muhammad 

KAsim. 

2 039 

461 

3,900 


8eo .N’o. 56 The [>reseiit jngjrdnr 
was born In 1882 A.D. Knows 
Arable and Uidu. 

Muhammad 

SnlemAn* 

2,423 

2,478 

42 

290 

.577 

1.800 


Grandson in female line of the ori- 
ginal grantee (»K‘e No. 50). Ho 
was born In 1878 A.D. 

Total . 

4,901 

338 1 

2,377 



Ealsnm Jahin. 

2,514 

1,024 

234 

1,700 

400 


See No. 50. She was bornia 1862 
A.D. No. 60 is her son. 

Total . 

' T^538 

~ 23r| 

2,100 



(JmraoJahin . 

12,990 

il8 

432 

54 ; 

3,220 

240 


Boo No. 50, granddaughter of the 
original grantee ; she wm born 
in 1848 and has no Issue. 

Total . 

13.408 

480 ; 

i 

3,400 




Q 
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TABLE 


Statement op SabdArs 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
villagtj. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

m 

8 

63 

Dors ha 

Jsmonia 
Khurd and 

3 others. 

1253 F. 

Q h d service . 

Hereditary 

XavASb .^ikan- 
dar Jk'gam, 

Rsjs Kishan 
KSm. 

04 

Ditto 

Dobra and 
another. 

1263 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


lelSmnagar 

Neori 






65 

Tal 

Bavaria 

KaUu. 

1217 P. 

(Mrity grant . 

Life-grant 

Nawsb Wazir 
Muhammad 
KhSn. 

Sayad OsniSn, 
son of Sayad 
Ahmad of 
Bagdsd. 

00 

Islsmnagar 

Intkhori . 

1224 F. 

In charity 

Ditto 

Nawflb Nazar 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

PIr, Sayad Has- 
an, son of Os- 
man of BagdAd 


Raiscn . 

Alii . 






07 

Garhi . 

Sikiiti'ur . 

1215 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

NawAb Wazir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Sayad Akbar ,8on 
of Abu Dakar, 
grandson of 
Sayad Ahmad. 

OS 

Raison . 

Sund 

1215 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

PIr Sayad Akbar 

60 

Berftsia . 

Pipaiia 

Hasnsbad. 

1818A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Captain W. Hen- 
ley. Political 
Agent. 

Jn^at Shsh 
Ohishti. r 
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XXXI— 

AND Ji-Q iBDiltS. 


BuopIl State. 


Present 

holder. 

Area In 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1001. 

Total Jn- 
coinc at 
whifh a.s- 
sessed. 

Tlnka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid t 
the Mato. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his hlrth and sue- 
(T.ssion; caste or clan; appointmeui, 
0 ^ State; literary 

<|URlificatlons : land or cash allow* 
au^e; name of his eldest son with 
date of Ills hlrth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




R«. 



Sheo Parshfid 
and Bukliinaii 
Bal, Ison 

and grand- 
daughter of 
RAjft Kishan 
Rsm. 

8,583 

518 

1 5,737 

1 


Baja Kishan RAm having rendered 
g^Hcl KOI vice \'as given aVjgfr 
• f Its. 24.000 by Nav Ab 8Ikan- 
dar Bcgain.iaf which Hs. 6,000 
were given In IX‘ri>el ulty. Ho 
[md no Hon and the jogir has 
been continued iu the female 
line. 

Khushftl Bal, 
granddaught- 
er of Kflja 
Kishan lUm. 

4,315 

30.3 

2,440 


Tlic liM.lcr h ilie granddaiigfitcr 

of IlAjA kisi An lUiii. 


1,200 

21 

275 



Total . 

f).5S4 

414 

2,724 



NlAz Ahmad, 
Muhammad 

Hi as, Muham- 
mad Yusaf Sir 
flj-ud-din and 
Muhammad 
Yasin. 

3,607 

104 

3,540 


Grandsons of the original grant^ie. 
Thi^jdgirdfirn are not required 
to do any Kcr vice for their ingir. 
ri\^7. Muhanunad was born In 
18.58, Muhammad II las in 

IHOO, Muhammad Yiisaf In 
1H72, and SirAJ-ud-din In 1882. 

Say ad Muham- 
mad Mas a i and 
Miihaiii- 
mad Tahir, 
sons of Sayad 
Osman. 

840 

1,056 

70 ! 

1 

.527 

592 


Sayad Husain, son of. Sayad OsinAn. 
graii.lK I, .f s.-.ya.l Abma.l 
batt'lAi, the forcfatlier of the 
pro'^^ent hold(‘r, was given a fdgtr 
by .Nawab Wa/jr Muhammad 
KhAn (wc No. 65). In 1285 P. 
the was divided between 

Abdul Quyurn and Muhammad 
OsmAii. As Abdul Quyurn 
h ill no u(' ihe f'agfr was, In 
1.307 F. acldi d to that of 
Muhammad Osrnfln. Muharn- 
mud MasOd was horn In 1883 
and Muhammad Tahir in 1803. 

Total . 

1,800 I 

70 

1,110 







Sayad Ahmad, 
son of Sayad 
Muhammad, 
nephew of 
Sayad Akbar. 

1,478 

138 

1 

j 

075 


See No. 6.5 for full particulars. 
The orUdnal grant was for 

ItM 2, KM). In 122.5 F. It was 
reduced lo Its. 1,000. In 1255 

F. the f^gir was divided among 
two pr rsons one of whom Is the 
pres4*nt holder who was born In 
1849 ; knows Persian and Urdu. 

Nur Jah&n Be- 
gam. daughter 
of AJayab 
Begam. 

1,681 

01 

! 

672 


Sec No. 67. In 1.305 F. the f/tgfr 
was divided between InitiA* 
Begani and NrtrJabAn. In 
1311 F. ImtiAz died, and tlie 
was added to that of NOr 
JahAn ; she was bom In 1863. 

PIr GhulAm All 

1 .639 

1 

134 

1,075 

1(11 

Grandson of Hasan Bhili and 
s Ml of Hakim Shah. OriglDally 
the fagir was worth Ba. 40,101, 

(if which ono ciuartcr wo^i paid 
to the State. The present fagfr- 
dsr was born in 1875 ; knows 
Persian and Urdu. 


q2 
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TABIE 

StATBMEMT of SABDiKS 


Serial 

No. 

^ Distbiot, 

vlUa^ 

•fc 

F.r 

wliat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

T 

By whom 
granted. 

OrigVml 

graiitee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

70 

Raiscu . 

Bankli'iU 
uud another 

1091 F. 

Iti charity 

Life-grant 

Aurangzeb 

Emperor. 

SaduIIa 

71 

Tai 

Plplia-Paln- 
dai KliAii. 

1216 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad 
Khan. 

Azam Shah 

72 

Sewas . 

Sagoni 

1227 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Munir 
Muhammad 
Ehan. 

Bahim-uliah 

Shah. 

75 

Ahin Upui 

• Tukia 

1212 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Nazar 
Muh .minad 
Khan. 

Karam Aii Shah 
and Eirmu 
Shah. 

7i 

Ban 

Dudil-talai 

lUI F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Yar Muh- 
ammad Khan. 

Dharam Ballabh 

75 

Till 

Bhojpur and 
ttnoth r. 

12' 18 F. 

C laritable grant 

Ditto 

Nawab Ohaus 
Muhammul 
Knan. 

Khushal Gir 
Qu^ain. 

76 

AshtA . 

Plpali i 
Ohamflr. 

1246 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nawab Jahangir 
Muhtnunad 
Khan. 

OnkarJ! Bhatt 

rt 

1 

Jiwar , 

Qunjtrl 1 

772A.n. 

Ditl» 

Ditto 

UmlatuI M'iik 
Shivaji Vithal. 

Bllaro Bhatt 


yLSJSJi^^ontinued, 
AJn> JlolBi>lRS. 


209 


BhopIl State, 


Population 
in 1901. 


Total In- 
come at 
wliich as- 
t cased. 


I Tflnka or 
I tribute, If 
any, paid tQ 
the St.ite. 


Brief liistory of present holder, 
«lvin« date of his birth and suc- 
wssion ; caste or clan apiKdntment, 
” »^*h(;id In the State; literary 
n*iafincati« ns ; land or caah allow- 
«nco. name of his eldest son with 
date of Ills birth. 


Shaikh Muham- 
mad Jsn, 
Muhammad 
Pir, Miiiiam- 
ma i Moti,ai d 
Azam. 

Sayad Sultan . 


Chhoti Bl, wife 
of Shuh < h?i- 
fur, andTaj Bi, 
mother of 
Shiih Qhafur. 


43 49r> 


The was grantixl to the at- 
h'lidants at the tomb of Sh/ih 
rat<‘h-ui-la i for upkeep. 


Sulaimsn Krtdri, 
MadiAsi ami ifreal^randso i of 
the ori^'itial grantee. ()ri«in. 
••'IIV tile was «rant<>d to 

difray the ciiarKesof Darwesliis 
and ehielly of „n.^ MmtSii 
^h«h. The inaiiHohMim <»f the 
Niah Jjas la-f.,, denmiished, hut 
his tomb Hlauds on a plnt f«)rni 
in front of Sa«ir Mamil palace. 

mJOr Sh.Ah, th ' Kre/it;(iandson 
oi ih«^ oriKinal K'an (m\ di d 
without issii , and I enee the 
J'fff/r wan coiitlrm d to liie 
pren nt holdi-js in r.H? F. 


Kamr-ud-din 


Chotai Bal'abh 


6i 373 


351 J,.372 I 


I Son of Faiz-ul-din, atb n-laiit on 
t he I, Mill of K mm Alt HhAh. 
Jh- jogir dates fr(»m 1212 F. 
It Was oiiKlna'ly Rranled as 
an offeilntt I" tin* a t n ants 
ftt the loinl), but the tariad of 
AuranKZeb’s time h n t avail- 
si>le. The jagtr, h wevi r, ap- 
peals to In ve t een I I (li pos- 
K'hslonoftbo f.milyfrom that 
time. 


A fre.sh tanad 
in 1310 F. 


Was granb'-d 


; Baijuban Gusain 


237 I,10« i 


JTagal Kishor, son 
of Benipar had 
Bhatt. 

liohanlit Bhatt, 

•on ot P;irash- 
rim Bhatt. 


104 800 I 


24 379 


The present Is a Ousnln In 

rJmrtfcof the Umii)Ie at Bhojpur. 
In 1308 F. the /ojrfr to the value 
of Its. 1,195-1 l-fl, toother 
with Ka dcii land w . th 
Its. sot), was (|[i en to IlAjuban, 
a disciple of Kala ban. The 
orijrlnal r anfee. KhushAl Oi-, 
obtain d the //>gfr from Gb.ujs 
Muhamm d Kli/m as a rell- 
kI us bequ st. Nawsb Hlkan- 
dar B<^garn In 1251 F. added Uio 
gard n land In the suburb of 
bis /agfr villaae to his jagfr. 
The pre ont holder was bom In 
! 1846. 

The jagirdar is a Brihman by 
caste. 


ShivAji Rau V’lthalR io g anted this 
/ogfr originally. It has been 
confirmed by fresh tanads. 
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TABLE 


Statbmbnt of^SabdIbs 


Seriftl 

No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. ■*' 

ri 

When 

jp:ant6i. 

Fur 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenun*, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Originai 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

78 

Diwftnganj 

JhlrnlAn . 

1255 F. 

Charitiblo grant 

Life-grant 

NawAb JaliAngIr 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

BAdhii Eishan 

79 

TsUmnagar 

Hinotla . 

1275 F. 

Tutorship 

Ditto 

NawAb ShAh 
JahAn Bogam. 

HAflz Sayad 
Muhammad 
Surti. 

£0 

Tftl 

Imlla Gondi 
and an- 
other. 

1247 F. 

InAin 

Hereditary 

NawAb Sikandar 
Begam. 

DiwAn Alaf 

EhAu. 


Hurar 

taMil. 

Irrigated 
land at 
Barwaiii. 






81 

TAI 

humnApur. 

13 )1 F. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

NawAb ShAh 
JahAn Bogain 

Wazlr KiiAnum 

82 

IchhAwar 

BAgankhora 

1300 F. 

Di to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shamir Klmn . 

83 

Isliiniiagar 

GhAt-Khoal 

4 

1290 f. 

Dit 0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Asmai Hi 

84 

Ditto . 

Kolu-Ehedi 

1290 F. 

Dl to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aiate Bi . 

85 

Til 

LahArpura 

1295 F, 

Dilto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hajira fii 

80 

I*ljV 

nagor. 

Ondri 

1312 F. 

Ditto 

Perpetual 

NawAb SultAn 
JahAn Begam. | 

ImdAd All and 
SaJjAd All. 

87 

Ttl 

i 

1 

Amcha 

KaUn. 

1 

130f F. 

Di to 

1 

Life-grant 

NawAb ShAh 
JahAn Begam. 

» 

Muhammad 
SuiaimAn, son 
of Muhammad 
IshAq. 
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BhopIl Stats. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bighis. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which aa- 
sessed. 

Tanka or 
tribute, 
if any, paid 
to the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and siio* 
ceaeiou : caste or elan ; appoint- 
tuenty if any, held in the State ; 
literary qualifications ; land or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldest 
Hon with date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 




Rs. 



Tikiram Bhat . 

477 

67 

208 1 

j 

The original grantee was a bard 
to ihi ruling family. The ore* 
.cut holder is nut required to 
do any sr^rvico in tiro 8tat«. 

Sapd Abdul 
Hafiz. 

1,154 

83 

701 

1 

I 

1 j 

The original grantee was a private 
tutor to NawAb SuMin JahAn 
Begam. In 1303 F. the jutgir 
was divided between his threo 
sons, of whom tlio present bold- 
er Is one. He was born in 
1875 ; knows Arabic and Per- 
sian ; has four sons. The eld- 
est son, Abdul Jalil, was born In 
1899. 

Abdul Latif 
Khan, son of 
Arustu Khan, 
a family 
“ Chela." 

6,167 

60 

185 

1,141 

60 

The japirdar is one of the "Obelaa** 
^family dependants) . of the 
rulers of the State. The jttgir 
was given U) the original gran- 
tee In lecognitio:) of hw services. 

It was, however, resunnd, but 

V ua .ul sequeutly restorou to 
the father ( f the present bold- 
er. The prisi ut bolder was 
bom In 1872. 

Total . 

5,217 

18'. 

1,201 




' 

Wazir Klianu.n 

67o'' 

•k, 

405 


In ree.’gnitlon of personal services 
(be jagif was granted In 1301 V. 
to the present holder. Ue w'BS 
born In 1848. 

Shahinir Kliin 

V 

ai2 


230 

i 

i 

The pn Hcnt /ogtr has been mnted 

for good scrviciii out of DcodI 
Kh*»" Chief’s private jigif). A 
fresh $anad from Uu! btaU* has 
bi^cn issued on the amalgamation 
of the Chief ’a With BUt<s. 

Ho wae horn In 1848. Knows 
Persian and Trdu; holds aposi 
in Clilcf’s olDco and receives a 
salary. 

Asmal Bi 

470 

5 

545 1 

i 

Daughter of Hamid Husain Kbln. 
KimdAr of “ DeodhI Kbls," and 
wife of Khalii-ul-ltalunln. The 
jdaff was given «n tlio occasion 
ot her marriage. She was born 
in 1868. 

AMiI Bt . 

«72 

90 

648 


See No. 83. 

Hajlra Bl 


i;’.9 

580 


Ditto. 

Imdid All and 
Sajjid All. 

225 

53 

521 


The jftgif was granted in payment 
of debt frrnn Nawlb GhausMn* 
hamrnad Khin. 

Maham ro ad 
Sulaimiii, son of 
M n h a m m a 
Itblq. 

3.311 

106 

52.5 


The present iSgwdttr wlio was 
Surerintendent of Ceremonies 
iMohiamim Takri*dt) was granted 
the iagfr in lieu of salary ; holds a 
pist in the State ; he was t)oni in 
1867. 


TABI^E 

StATBMBW OB SABOias 


f 


% 


%12 


StTia 

JVo. 

DiSTnioT 

1 

' Name of 
; village. 

i 

1 

When 

granted. 

F-.r 

w hat rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

1 

! ^ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

88 

TAl 

Mahawaria 

1280 F. 

luam 

Life-grant 

Nawflb StiAh 
Jahaa Begarn. 

Juliana (Jawana) 

89 

Raison . 

Mai 

1240 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab KuAsia 
Bi^gain. 

Todar Mai 

00 

Ditto 

1 

Berni 

1267 F. 

Ditto , 

Ditto . 

NawAb Sikandar 
•Begatii. 

DiwAn ThAkir 
P.vrshAd. 

91 

Dordlia . 

Khajuraya 

Khurd. 

1292 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

NawAb Munir 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

NArAyan Rao . 

02 

Ditto . 

RaUkhcda 

1252 F. ! 

i 

Di;to . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

PemAji . 

03 

TAl 

Thikri 

1263 fJ 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

NawAb Sikandar 
Bcgam. 

RAmchand. son 
of Moti ICAm. 

04 

BilqiiiA- 

ganj. 

Bcrkhcda . 

; 

1225 P. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

NawAb Nazar 
Muham mad 
Khin. 

GulAb Singh 
MukkAddam. 

05 

Nasiw* 

i 

Amarpura 
and 17 

other viN 
Dg^s. 

1286 F. 

Nim-raktni (1 
rent). 

Perpetual . 

NawAb ShAh 
JahAn Begam. 

Rao Thlkur 
ShatrusAI, son 
of ThAkur 

Bhairo Singh. 






< 



X,^Yl ^<mtinucd, 
AJfD JlalBDlBS. 


m 


BHoriL State, 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Big.ias. 

Population 
in J9(il. 

— 

'Total in- 
com«‘ at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tiuka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of |)renent holder, 
giving date of his birth and sucoes- 
»ioD ; caste or clan ; appointment., 
if any, held in the Statt', literary 
qualifleatious ; land or cash allow- 
ance , nanio of his eldest sou with 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Joseph Ferrira . 

2,iai 


Rs. 

286 


.luiiana, the grandmother of the 
r-n‘seut holder, drew a cash aliow- 
aiice of Kh. 20 per month. Hjo 
iogir has, in 1 206 K., been granted 
in return for cash allouanee. He 
lias three sons: Manual, born in 
1901, being ttie eldest. 

Tirbhwan lal, sou 
of DiM&n Tlii* 
kur Parsli2 1. 

a,:J59 

158 

1,203 


In 1210 F. the jagfr was granted 
to Lala I’odar Mai as an allow- 
ance attached t** the poht of ac- 
countant to the State, The pn^- 
sent holder was born In 1869: 
knows Persian and a little Ung- 
Ush. Has a son, born In 1897. 

Daiilat Ral 

5, ail 

11(1 

0J7 


The origin.il grantee, the father 
*'f the presiTit holder, was Superin- 
tendent of the aeeount’s olfiee at 
iihopAl and uns granted a idgir in 
recognition '»f l>i.s services. 

MA lhava Rno . 

1,410 

282 

915 

309 

The fdgfrdar is a Mihlriditrl 
Brftiiiiiitn by ca^-te. in 1209 F. 
^av^Ah Mull Muhammad KtiAn 
grunted the jdgfr to Shrlinant 
Khando Rao Mtthal for his serv- 
ices. Tin* sanod has been renewed. 

.Moti Slnjrh 

Jiatan Singh. 

096 

C7 

659 


In 1252 F. Naw Ah Munir Muham- 
mad Khan granted tlie /ogirtotho 
forefather of the present holders. 

Dcorhand and 
Isri Parshil. 

1,609 

54 

321 


Tlio jdgir(tdr9 are Carpenters by 
caste. Originally the jdgir was 
granted for the preparation c»f a 
plan for the great moscino on tijo 
model of the Jirna Masjld at 
Delhi. It w-aa a life-grant from 
" DeodI KhAH." In 1802 F. It 
was regrauted. 

Umrao Singh . 

2,103 

44 

431 

•* 

The fdgfr waa originally granted 
as eompensatlon for the post 
In 1226 F. 

Rao Thiknr 
ShatniKi*, son 
of Thiknr 
Bhairo SIneh. 

26,614 

.'(,062 

21 ,300 


The present idgtrddr Is descended 
from Thlkur Anaod Singh men- 
t low'd by Sir .lohn Mnlrolm In the 
history M MlUl, as a friend of 
Dost Muliarnmad Khln. In 
1861 the poff ana of Berosia was 
granted to Btiopil. In accord- 
anre with the set Moment n«ade In 
lK46on|rrnt tenure the land 
rexenne of Itiqna waa flxerl at 
Rs. 8,000. Nawib SIkandar 
Regain, therefore, propem-A 
give 4 the lldha in jagir and the 
rest in mdlgiudri. i7)o IliAkiirs 
of tUngalgarh, fColukhedl, Madha 
Sindhora, Bhingmal and Bhulpiira 
objected, petitioning the Agency. 
They endeavoured to support 
iliair claims by forged docu- 
menu. 




D.,nacx. 


hereditary iBy whom 
or granted, 

otherwise. 


06 Nazlifi* 
hill. 


Berri and 6 
o t li e r 
villages. 

BigSpura 
and 2 
other vll* 
la^ox. 


1309 F. Nim-raTcmi ( | 
rent). 


PeriKj'tual . 


Nawib Shflh 
Jah&n Be«:am. 


K h 0 r y a 
Kohna and 
4 other vil- 
lages. 


Chtt n 'Singh 


08 Ditto . Dhandaitl 1290 F. Ditto . . Ditto . Ditto . . Dip Singh 

and 4 
other vil- 
lages. 


00 Ditto . Slndhora 1286 F. Ditto . Ditto . Ditto!. . ’Moll Singh 

and 3 | 

other vll- i 
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BuopIl Statb. 


AHD JIoIbdIbS- 


Fresont 
holder. , 

Area in P 
BIghaa. i 

opulatiou 

In 1901. 

Total in- 
come at t 

wiiich aa- ai] 
sesaod. t 

£ 

rmika or * 
jibute, if 
ly, paid to 
he State. J 

irief history of present bolder, 
Ivlug date of his birth and sacces- 
i«»n ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
t any, held In the State ; lit.;rary 
lualiflcaUous ; land or cash wlow- 
!nco : name of his eldest son with 
date of his birth. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



. 

llB. 


I’ho fraud was detected and the 
petitioner* flei from the State. 

In 128S F. tlie son of the Mangal- 
garh Thlkur submitted and 
apologliod for his father’s conduct. 

He was pard»)Uod, but died soon 
after when ShAli Jahin Bognm 
granted his son the permaueut 
jdgir in 1289 F. 

His son, tiie present holder, was 
born in 1897. 

1 Thakufj xDhirftj 
Singh. 

1 3,672 

4,927 

746 

266 

7,798 

2,h93 


The present jdglrd&r U the son of 
Thikur Fateh Singh of Kolnkhodl. 

In I'^Ol the as'e^sod revenue of 
taluha Kolnkhedl amounted to 
im. S.HIO. In 1270 F. Nawib 
Hikandar P.egam offered a jdgir 
to Fateh Singh of tiie value of 
!U. 4 , 74 M 'but Katoh Singh refused 
to nceept it and claimed a larger 
on the st rencth of false docii- 
1 ments which resulted in the con- 
! flRcatlon of the fdgtr with the 
i sanction rf the cvntral India 

1 Agc-ncy. In 12F6 Nawlb Phih 
J^iin ^gam forgave the jdgfri^ 

, and granted him a jdgtr worth 
lu. 2.6S4 per annum. The 
annt ivwidr wae bom In 1261 Jf* 
Knows Hindi. 

1 Total • 

~ 18,699 

~ 1,001 

10,6H6 







1 Karan Singh • 

10,241 

720 

7,2(8 


Slksndar Begam offered on 

Nim^rahmi tenure to < ’bam Singh 
and Dip Singh, but the Thlkurs 
would not accept them and asked 
for larger ones on the strength of 
ferged documents. Dip Singh 
fled and the land was attached to 
the State. At the succession of 
Shah Jahin Begara they wore 
pardoned and the present land 
granted. 

1 Isrl Singh 

. 11,275 

604 

6,974 


Farttimlars lama as No. 97. The 
present \dgirddr was bom in 1 872. 
He has a son, Pirthl Singh, born 
in 1.898. 

1 Bi]ey Singb 

. 8,693 

202 

! 4,377 


The ancestor of the present holder 
had 80 villages on Nim-Tdkmi 
tenure. As Ae vlHafes were 
depopulated, the Political Agent 
In Bhopal confiscated them In 
1826 A.D., later on iMulng a 
§anad for 8 viUagea for the msln- 
tenanoe of the Thikitf. For 
further particulars see No. 96. 
The present Thaknr was bom to 
1878. 
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TABLE 

Statement ox SabdIes 


Serial 

No. 

DISTEICT. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

100 

Nazira) • 
bAd. 

Bhakwa'ja 
and an- 
other vil- 
lage. 

1270 F. 

Nim-rahmi (J 
rent). 

Perpetual . 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begum. 

Bhawanl Singh 

101 

Bcrasla . 

Karhyia- 

Kho. 

1270 F. 

Ditlo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Uarnath Sii gh 

102 

Dltt) . 

Bhojupura 

127 1 F. 

Ditto 

Dito 

Ditto 

Thakur Raghu* 
nath Singh. 

103 

Bilqui >• 
ganj. 

Dahariya 
Khurd and 

2 0 her vil^ 
lagcs. 

1266 F. 

Inara for gool 
services. 

Life-grant 

Ditto 

Hafiz Muham- 
mad Hasan 

Khan. 

104 

SowiU . 

Ohandwftria 

1265 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Bakshi Murrav- 
vat Muham- 
mad Khan. 

1 5 

BUquin* 

ganl. 

Bdi^khed 

1268 F 

Ditto 

D1 to . 

Ditto 

Munshi Hosaln 
Khan. 

106 

Bam'.ori 

Tun d'* • 
khe a. 

1222 F. 

Bravery in the 
battle of 

.^ijau. 

Ditto . 

Nawab Wazir 

M u h a ramad- 
Khan. 

Wall Muhammad 
Khan. 

107 

Fziwn t 

[■ 

Padarla . 

1218 P. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto « 

> 

Hamza Khan . 


-continued. 
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BhopIl Stati, 


Pretent Area In Population 

(.older. Bigh 8. in 1001. 


Total in- 
come at 


TAnka or 
tribute, if 


which at- any, 


Brief history of pretont holder, 
giving d ito of his birth and suo- 
l esslon ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
if any, hold in tho State ; literary 
qualitlcations; land or ca^ allow- 
ance; name of his eldest ton with 
date of his birth. 


10 11 


Koran Singh . 6,068 


Slier Singh 


Amar Singh 


M<] h a m m a d 
Saya 1 Khftn. 


Vlahinud Muham- 
mad KhAn. 


NaJIb KhAn 


Bahldur Shih 
Khin. 


Abdul Hakim 
Khin. 


The original grantee obtained the 
Kstato on Nitn-rakmi tenure. In 
1868 Sikandar Begam granted 
(iiiigir of H.S. 1,301 under Uie con- 
dition that tho jiigfrdifr should 
pay i of the revenue of his idgir 
to the State. Tho tanad has betm 
renewed in 1310 F. Karan Singh 
was born in 1882. 

HarnAth ^ingh obtained the fJgtr 
originally of 2 vtUag* s ‘Oi Nim- 
raktni tenure. In 1270 Sikan- 
(Inr Begiun attac hed one of tho 
^ Hinges, tho other being continued 
to him rent-free. A froMh ianad 
has been granted in 1276 F. 

Tho present jnafrdnr had received 
the jag it on Nim-rakmi tenure in 
1203 F. Owing to the conduct 
of the jagirdAr tho village was 
attached for 3 years, but was later 
on restored. 

The jag^rddr Is an A'ghAn from 
KandAhar. ]li< iincl(>. Bakshl 
liAfU MLhammad Hasan Khin, 
was Oomnuinder-in-Ohief of tho 
State Army and obtained the 
iagif for good iSTVloes during the 
Mutiny. The present holder 
was bom in 1861 ; knows Persian 9 
and Urdu. 

The jfigirdfir is an AfghAn of tho 
Mir^zi-Khfl Clan; he was born 
in lH0r>, and sueeeede<I U» tho 
jUgir In 1275 F. His faUior did 
good service In 1857 mid received 
the jdgir. 

Younger brother of tho original 
grantee, Munshi HasAn KhAn. 
who received they.»g/r for his goorl 
services in tho Mutiny of 1867 
and also for his tieing th Kn^lUh 
tutor to Nawab Hull An Jahln, tho 
present ruler. NaJib Khin was 
born in 1834 and has 3 sons, tl o 
elde t •*»', Kir J-ii(I-<IIm Hmsaln, 
b rn In 1876. 

The fdglr passed from Kidir KhAn 
to i' Hoii W’Hll Khin i i 12I 2 K., 
and Anally through h!s widow 
to her nephew and adopted son, 
a brother of tho present holder. 
The present holder was bom In 

Orandson of Hamza KhAn who 
received Uio jugir for bravery in 
1218 F. Tho iagir was later on 
divided between Imtilz Bi and 
SirlJ Dulhln. A fresh $anad was 
issoi^ in 1305 F. 
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TABLE 

Statement of SaedIbs 


Serial 

No. 

DISTRICT. 

Namo ( f 
village. 

When 

granted. 

F.r 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

11 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

108 

liaise n . 

Ghatia 

1221 F. 

Bravery in the 
battle Ilf Jagwa. 

Life-grant 

Nawflb Wazir 
Muhammad 

Kl ftn. 

Hftji Miin Pir- 
Zftda. 

109 

Tai 

C h a 1 n 1 a- 
khedi. 

1218 F. 

Services in the 
battle of Jagwa. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ahmad Ehftn . 

110 

D i w ft n- 
ganj. 

Barola 

1218 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

111 

ShfthganJ 

Chandla . 

1250 F. 

Bravery la a 
battle at llosh* 
angftbad. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Widow of Hay at 
Khftn. 

112 

Chhipa- 

ner. 

fiarodla and 
6 other vil- 
lag«>R. 

1215 F. 

Past services . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Amftn Singh and 
Kak Singh. 1 


Mardftn- 

pur. 

Dhamanda 
and 0 

other vll- 
lug s. 

MlBjella* 
nerus 
lanls, etc. 





1 

113 

fchliftwar 

Umar KhiU 
and 17 
oi her vi!- 
It gea. 

1227 F. 

Military j^ervlces 

Ditto . 

Nftwftb Nazar 
Muir a m m a d 
Kltftn. 

Koari Singh and 
Lachhman 

Singh. 


Anhta . 

Arnlah , 
Garden 
land in 
lehliflwar 
tahsil. 






114 

Ditto . 

Bftp ha and 
4 others. 

113 5 . 

Ditto 

Dit'o . 

Sardftr Dost 

Muhammad 
Khftn. 

Rao T a k h t 
Singh. 


Jflwar . 

Ainarpnra 
Mlaceila- 
n 0 0 u a 
lands. 





I 

1 

t 






XXXl^ofUif^ued. 

AND JIgIbdIbs. 
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BbofIx. State. 


SirSj Dulhin 
daughter of 
Abdulla Khjin. 

I M u m t ft s B i, 
daughter of 
Mustftfa Khlin 


Area in 
Bighas. 

Population ( 

in 1901. ! 

10 11 

1,122 


450 

30 

395 

164 

1,381 

59 

1 

13,146 

i 

1 

1 2,105 

12,029 

440 

25,175 

I 2,5 ')! 

37,090 

2,486 

1,0 1 

451 

1 

88,091 

1 2037 

gh 6,718 

1 

i 

! 

1 542 

1,794 

i 168 

i 

7,.M2 

I 710 



Brief history of present holder, 
TAnka or giving dato of his birth and sue* 
tribute, if ceasiou ; ca^ to or clan ; appointment, 
any, paid to if any, held in the State; literary 
the State. qualiHeations ; land or cash allow- 
aiK'e; name of his oldest son with 
date of his birth. 


HAjl Miftn was given this jagtr 
ill 1221 P. on \ rent Iti n^ei gnj. 
tion of services in tha battle (»f 
Jftjiin. It Is now held rent-free. 

The holder was born in I860 and 
has a son Vilftyat Muhammad 
KliAn, born in 1888. 

For t’le reasons given under No. 107 
tho jagir was grant'd in 1307 to 
the jiresent holder under condi- 
tion that she should render service 
to tho Stale and nmintain 3 foot- 
men. She was born in 1802 A. 1). 

HayAt Muhammad KhAn fell in tho 
MurAthA war of 1817 at Hoshatig- 
AbAd. For this reason iTs 
widow was granted a After 

her (loath 1. or fon Munir Muham- 
mad KhAn su ceeded to the jogfr, 
Th<' holder U bo ind to servo tho 
Stab!. 

Tho present holder succeedi>d In 1 302 
F. The original wnad was given 
bv NawAb War-ir M hammad 
KhAn to AniAu Singh and KAlu 
I SIM in 1215 an 1 121 0 F. ( n 
dlllerout dab s in order b^ popu- 
late and cultivab' the Uiluka. 
NawAb Nazir Mnhimmad KhAn 
added a village b> the jayir and 
gave a ianad for 18 vlllMges. 
Various ciiang< s took place in the 
villages hold at different times. 
Tho pro-ieiit holder was born In 
1867. 

During the dbturbancos of the 18th 
century, tl.e original holder was 
granted this taluka in jagir in 
1748 A.I). for tt e preue rlion of 
passes in the Vlndiyas. In 
1227 F. th* taluka came lnt>o 
the iKjssosslon of the BhopAl Hbibj 
ancl the iagir was conlinued. In 
1237 F. it was made a liie grant. 
Tho present holder was born in 
1884. 

The anredorcif the pre«ent holdc-r 
was granted a idgtr In 1133 F. 
After that no liosh $anad was 
given till 1 163 K. In 1254 F. 
NawAb Slkandar Begam immterl a 

— fresh $anad and made it a life- 
grant. In 1300 F. Rao Amar 

- Hingh was gran' o I a jdgir <t 

Rs. 3,398-12-6. I nd on 1 h • deat h 
of Kunwar Bal, widow of Takht 
Singh, her jagir was added to Id i 
In 1307 F. Hohokls c.riec niltlon 
of ter^g the State and maintain- 
ing 5 horsemen and 26 foot. He 
was bom In 1870. 
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TABii: 

Statement ok Sabd&bs 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

Nam‘ of 
villago. 

Wh n 
granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 
hereditary 
t r 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

11 B 

Sewftns . 

Jamnnla and 
8 otheri*. 

12 j4 P. 

i 

Military service. 

Life-grant 

Nawftb Sikandar 
Be gam. 

Eandhir Singh 

1 

110 

Ahmad- 

imr. 

Chandbad 
wit h Mag- 
ardl k.iUii 
and 4 

othors. 

1830 

v.s 

vl773 

A.D.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Khando Rao 

Ponwir, kftjA 
of DhA '. 

Ajit Singh 














291 


AND JIalBDiRS. 


BhopXl Statj. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 

Big las. 

9 

10 


Bao Hlra Singh ! 9,448 


Population 
in 1901. 


Total in- 
come at 
which aa- 
aeased. 


Jla. 

:>,:i29 


TAnka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 


Docgar Singh . ^ 10,043 


l.(»72 


4,l.)7 


I Brief history of present holder, 
! giving date of his birth and sue- 
cesaion ; caste or clan ; appointment, 
If any, hold in the State ; literary 
qualitloationa, land or cash allow- 
i ttiice ; name of hla eliiest son with 
dat' ( f his birth. 


Nawfib IfayAt Muhammad KhAn 
granted n jaglr on Sim-rakmi 
tenure to tlio ancestor of the 
prcHcnt holder. NawAb Slkandar 
Bcgam contlrmcd it In 1264 P. 
on conditions of service to the 
State and the maintenance of 
100 footmen. Bao Ran jit Singh 
rebelled against the State in 1867 
and was a person in the dakaltl 
coininitted at Saugor : h' was 
sent need to Impi i'^oninent and 
his jiigir attached. In 120HK. h^s 
son Marduit Singti obtained a 
jdljif of Its. H,Hn().3.(). Ho waa 
also a hHl)it\»al otTi*nder. It w'aa 
in 13(10 F. proposed to transfer 
his jdgir in the)l*iki"n Uluka, but 
in tin* nn'antline the jdgirddr 
died. In 13(‘« F. Hanwant Slnali 
and Bhanwar Singh Hncce<-de(l ; 
but they conm»ltt(‘d a dnkaiti 
and were senteio'c'd to 10 years’ 

lini)rlsonment, tln'ir /o'gfr 

confiscated. In 1311 F. lUrii 
Singh, yonng<*r brotln'r, who wa« 
also InvoIxMMi in the dnkaid, wua 

through th(^ clemency of the State 
granted the pres(M»t jdgir. Sepa- 
rate jdgirH were ottered to KAnl 
Knnwarand Nawal Knnwar, i>ut 
they refused to aeeept the same. 
The present liolder was born In 
1885. 


; The ancestor of the present holder 
was a warded the first tanad l.y 
i XawAb Falz Mnluimma<l KiiAn *»n 
I I he strength of previous tanad* 
granted by the rulers of DhAr. 

I In 1804 A D , N 'X'Ah K«'am Kliaii 
i granted 3 xlll:'ge in joglr. In 

i 1812 A. !>., 1 V - 

I Mahanunril Khan 

cash allowan'c of llr* i 

ally 8ubH<‘queiit ’ '1 

F. ar - avai abic. In 124.5 F. NawAl» 

I JahAngir Muhammad '^'7’;;' 

I firmed the jngir. During Mutiny, 

' on the 15tb and 19tb 
i 18.57 the Pol it leal Agent In BhopAl 

asked the Bb<»pAl rl' 

I thcThskrirs (jlovardbaii and Ik^ri 
i !sl seizing land and revenue In 
' loraw. 

tjikcn tho ThAkursdU^l. In 
the j/igif was given ^ 

Singh for lifetime. In 1290 K. a 
fresh lanad was given on condD 
tion of iHrs..jnal 
present holder WM born in 1830 

A.D. 
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TABLE 

Statement or SabdIbs 










Serial 

x\‘'. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

what rea- 
son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 


117 

Ashta . 

Aonli-kheda 
and 2 

others. 

1256 P. 

Military service 

Life-grant 

Nawftb Slkandar 
Begam. 

Kesri Singh * 

118 

Ditto . 

Amkhedt 
and 0 
others. 

1254 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Hamlr Singh . 

119 

Dlwan- 

KanJ. 

Dhakna- 
Chhapiia 
and 1 

other vil- 
lage. 

1245 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawsb Jahangir 
Muham in a d 
Kliao. 

iBisrftm Singh . 

mo 

Sewan^ . 

Oargsma . 

12 15 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Kudsla 
Begam. 

Qanpat Singh . 

121 

A U raad- 
piir. 

Acharoi and 
2 (it lOrs. 

1230 F. 

Ditto . 

Dltt > . 

N.iwab JahiO£ir 
Muham m ad 
Khan. 

Ziiiin Singh 

122 

jAwar . 

Blips n and 
a noth r. 

l.\50 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

ManrOp Singh 
Bhftrat Singh . 

, 123 

Dors ha . 

Birpur , 

1284 F. 

Ditto . 

r itto . 

Nawftb S hah 
Jahsn^Begam. 

Moti Singh. . 

124 

Aaht 1 . 

Bazzskpur 

1256 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Sikandar 
Begam. 

Nfthar Sin^h . 

125 

Jawar . 

Muham- 

madpur. 

1266 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Kesri Singh 

126 

Ditto . 

Dhort r a - 
Kalin. 

1256 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Sardftr Singh . 









BbopIl Statb. 


XXXI— «on#inwerf. 


AND JIoIbdAbs. 


present 

holder. 

Area In 
Bighas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total In- 
come at 
which as- 
sigsed. 

I 

Tiinka or 
iributc, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession ; casto or clan ; appoint- 
ment, if any. hold in the State; 
lltoraryqualitlcations ; land or cash 
allowanco ; name of his eldest son 
with date of his birth. 


0 

11 

12 

lO 

14 




R9. 



JagannAth Singh 

13,96a 

442 

2,885 

721 

The iagfrdsr was gninted to the 
original holder for Keeping ttatfh 
and ward over Vindliya passes, 
personal service and maintaining. 

4 foot men. No original ianad 
is extonf. The last ianad dates 
1309 P. The present holder wa>« 
horn » 1898 A. D. 

Mukund Singh . 

7,774 

222 

2 ,flon 


The present holder suecroded to 
the jagfr In 1313 F. and wa-t 
horn In 1882 A.D. The jdgfr 
wts awarded on eonditlon of 
guarding the Vlndhyan passes. 

Gajrnj Singh . 

:».420 

140 

1.200 


The idgjr was granbd for watcli 
and ward over tlio fords on the 
Uhora-paehhflr river. The 

present holder was born m 1870 
A.D. 

Miirdan Singh . 

2.74>{ 

210 

j 

i 

1 2H.1 

:i21 

The original grantee was bound to 
koej) 13 men for W’atch and ward, 
but tlio prew'nt holder Is now re* 
qulnsl to keep only 8 men. 

A fresh »anad was given In 1 298, 
F. He was born in 1870 A.D. 

Borlsal . 

2,770 

:u:\ 

1.200 


The villages an* h( Id on condition 
of iK'rsoinl servlcf. 

Sher Singh . ^ 

Chhatar Sing:» 

5,069 

1,217 

\ 210 

1 

1.8 {:{ 

15 


The jogjrdof Is by casfo a 8 dmlli(» 

'J hAkur. Itt the time of Akbar 
his clansmen migrated from 8indh 
and settled at* Delhi and wen* 
called 8indh. In 1256 a fresh 
tanad was granted on c<nilln *ii 
i f service. 

Lftl Singh 

7.'3 


1K»2 

220 

The present iagJrddr is descend d 
from the TliAkurs of Jagdc'^pur. 
His forefather Motl Hlngh ren- 
deicd good service In th battle 
of .lagwa. I'l 1276 F. Nawib Mitlz 
Mnhaminad Khin grantei the 
iagfr • nt of his own. In 1284 P. 
Hhir Singh died without. 

Hsu^aicl tiii'Jagfr was made over 
to his uncle Motl Sirgh. The fresh 
ianad dates from 1302 F. 

'bandar Singh . 

416 


607 : 


The fggfr is based on service 
tenure. 

Q mir Singh . 

026 

80 

572 


The is l»eW on cunlitlon of 

personal service. 

Rdp Sing 1 

2,840 

137 

687 

147 

The fdgir H granted on the past 
service tenure. 


B 2 
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table 


SiATMinifT or SabbIes 


Serial 

^0. 

District. 

Kame of 
village. 

When 

granted. 

For 

uhat rei- 
80 U granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise. 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 

1* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

127 

Sehore . 

DidAkhoclI . 

125^ P. 

Military service 

Life -grant . 

NawAb Sikandai 
Bcgam. 

Bhawlni Singh, 

128 

Jaw.ir . 

Piplia- 

Sulftrl. 

1220 F. 

InAm 

Ditto , 

NawSb N a s a r 
Muham mad 
KhAn. 

Bap Singh 

120 

Sehore . 

LAlAkhecU. 

1250 F. 

Maintenance 

grant. 

Ditto . 

Sikandar L’egain 

KaghunAth 

Singh. 

130 

Ashta . 

Ohaio and 
Jtftmpura 
Khurd. 

1250 F. 

Military service 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Shama ThAkur 
Bhai. 

131 

Sewftni . 

Half vUlage 
of Khar- 
pur. 

1250 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab JahAngir 
Muhammad 
KhAn. 

Qulab Singh . 

132 

Bamliorl i 

Ilainirpur 

Guptai. 

1224 F. 
(1800 A, 
D.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawsb W a z i r 
Muham mad 
KhAn. 

Shamsher Singh 

133 

Ohhipiincr 

Tignll and 

6 others. 

1227 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawab Nazar 
Muham mad 

QuiAbgai and 
Oirwar Oai. 


MardAn- 

pur. 

Agra and 

7 01 hers. 




KIiAu. 


134 

Sllwani . 

Imlla*bal- 
b a n t a 
Dfikhliand 
11 others. 

1205 F. 

DI;to . 

Ditto . 

Nawab H a y A t 
Muha m m a d 
Khan. 

Shankar Sahalk 


Slwflns . 

Bichua and 

6 others. 






186 

SilwAni . 

Badapondi 

and 

others. 

1245 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

NawAb JahAngir 
M h a m m a d 
KhAn. 

Takht Singh BaJ 
Qond. 


JaithArl 

Poranda an J 
1 8 others. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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XXXl’^ontinued, BuopIl Stat*. 


AND JIgIbdIbs. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
BIghas. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

TAnka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
tlie State. 

Brief history of present holder, 
giving date of his birth and suc- 
cession: caste or clan; appoint 
ment, If any, held in the Stste; 
literary quallfl at ion** ; land or cash 
allowance ; nan.e of his eldest son 
• with date of his birth, p 

9 

10 

IL 

12 

13 

14 

Hanwant Singh 

642 

34 

566 


f'lie jdgfrha,^ b'cn oonflniud tothe 
present h'>kl«T on gejvleo tenure. 

Manrup Singh . 

828 

94 

494 

. t 

• • < 

The jdgfr was given for develop- 
ing cult ivutlon in villages. 

Umrao Bai 

721 

208 

412 


The present fagfrddr succeeded 
to the K tato after the demise 
of her husband, N:it tiAji. Orlglnal- 
Ivtho/flj^ff was granted 1 y MarA- 
tha rulers in Inam. 

ZorAwar Singh . 

484 

27 

341 

94 

The ancestors of the present 
holder obtained the jogir from 
the MarAthfis for guarding 
Vindhya passes and W'as eon- 
llrmcd by the State in 1308 F. 

Puran Singh 

490 

99 

122 


The pres^ent jitgtrdiJr was awarded 
the/Agfrin 1311 F. under a ianad 
renewed by Hlkandar Begam on 
service tenure and for guarding 
the passes at Ru tampur and it 
has been confirmed to his descend- 
ants. « 

AmAn Singh 

1,567 

155 

800 


The jagir has been confirmed to 
the preMmt holder In 1896 F. on 
service tenure. 

Umrao Sahal . 

BAjgond . 

25,146 

16,445 

408 

1,049 

3,652 

8,998 


The present fogirdar Is a Oond 
dose nded from Nawal ShAh, tlio 
RaJA of (linnorgarh. H<‘ was 
born In 1855, and has held the 
fag if from 1391 F. on service 
b nure, but the jagir appears f-o 
h'lve existed from the time of 

Total 

41,691 

1,547 

12,650 







BardAr Dost Mulmmmad XhAn. 

OhanshA m 
Sahal. 

46,175 

0,930 

2,000 

656 

7,592 

3,653 


The fniefathers cf the iuvsent 
htilder sre descended from the 
Good BaJas of BUwAnl. 

Total 

56,105 

2,646 

11,245 



Jasw^t Singh . 

11,332 

1,477 

8,719 


The fagfrddrU RaJ Oond by caste. 
No tanad of earlier dat: than 
1838 A.D. is available. 


27.680 

043 

! 6/240 



Total . 

88,962 

2,420 

8,959 




Statement of SaboIhs 



186 Silwdin . Doori and^ I 24 *iip 

T I ® tethers. ( (|838 vlce**^ Life-grant Nawab Jahan- Takht Sine BIL 

Jalthari. An^awan V AJ).) girMuham- Ciond' 

and 17 f mad Khan. i, > 

others. J 


137 Doori . Barkhedl 1245 F. Ditto 
and .1».3 
I nthara 


138 Ashta . Borkhola 1245 F. Ditto 
^ and 4 

«' other#. 


130 Ichhjwar I Mandla and llao P. Ditto 
h another. 


UO Ban . PU>n.. ImtF. Ditto 
another. 


141 Ralsen . ®a^«roda 1206 F. Ditto. 

others 

142 BhihganJ MadUwan I IP I 


AJmer Singh 
Gond. 




Ditto . Nawjb Yar Shri JUm and 
Muha.tomad ™ 


DafjanShah 



l*^wab W a a ir Baochhod Sahai 
lUjOond. 


l>arjaa Shah . 














TABLE 
Statbmestt or SabdIb 


r':. 


' Serial 
. No. 

District. 

Name of 
village. 

when 

grantc( 

For 

j what rea- 

son granted. 

Tenure, 

hereditary 

or 

otherwise 

By whom 
granted. 

Original 

grantee. 






_ - 




1 

2 

3 

* 4 

5 

6 

1 

:,y '* 

143 

1 

Bllquisgan 

Mardanpui 

Chhlpftner. 

i Saras 
Dawfipfinl 
Matijhll 

1245 F. 

Military servloo 

Life-grant 

Nawfib Jahfingli 
Muhamm a d 
Khfin. 






•v-. 




144 

Ashta . 

Dipla-khedI 

1256 F. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Nawfib Sikandar 
Begam. 

Zor&war Singh . 

145 

Tfll 

Tegaria and 
another. 

1132 F 

Ditto . 

Perpetual 

Sardfir Dost 
Muh a m m a d 
Khfin. 

Talaimand Khfin 

140 

Do. . 

Bordha and 
2 others. 

1255 F. 

Ditto . 

Lifc-graat 

Nawfib Sikandar 
Begam. 

SfinwantSori . 

147 

Hard fin- 
pui. 

Dailfiwari 
and ano- 
ther. 

1227 F. 

Ditto 

Perpetual . 

Nawfib N a I a r 
Muhamm ad 
Khfin. 

Dhfiigahai Gond 

148 

Tfil 

BhQtpalfisI . 

1210 F. 

Ditto 

Life-grant 

Nawfib W a a if 
Muh a mih a d 
Khfin. 

Gangu Parhar 
Qond. 

140 

Ghlnd- 

pura. 

Mandwfir . - 

1249 F. 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Nawfib Kudsia 
Begam. 

Partfib Saha! 

Gond. 

150 

Dorfiha . 

Pitau and 
2'otlterA 

1 1 

1110 F. 

Cliaudlirfit 

Ditto . 

Sardfir Dost 
Muha m m a d 
Khfin. 

Makund Singh 

151 

Beraaia . 

Ealhor 

1206 F. 

Ditto , 

1 

Perpetoal , 

Nawfib Shih ' 

Jahfin Begam. 

rhfiknrNirblie 

Mngh 

/>r 






} 
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iHD JIoIbdIbs. 


BhOpIlBUTX. 

















Statement of SABpiaui 


Pop Tenure, 

District what rea- hereditary 

D«xb.ot. 


By whom 

Ot^iaal 

granted. 

grantee. 



li2 Berasia . Oadhia . i 1270 F. Chaudhm 


Perpetual. Kawflb Sikandar Bad! BaL widow 
Begam. . olJ^ul^Bia^. 


' 4 |. 

153 Ditto . I 111 a 1 1 a 1286 F. Ditto . 
Sarohl. 


Life-graut Nawab Shah Bhawani Singh . 
Jahan Begam. 


Ditto . Beht! . 1204 F. Ditto . 


Perpetual Ditto . . Darlyao Singh 

and Bholail. 


1 65 Schoro . A'ahada- 1256 F. Ditt ) 
Khodt. ( 1 840 
A. D.) 


Life-grant Nawab Sikaudar Kamud Singb . 
Beg ) m. 


166 Jawur . Khajurea 1250 F. Ditto 
Kasim. (1^41 
A. D.) 


Ditto Di to . . I’at! Katn 

BrAhman. 


157 Ashta . Shah b A z* | 1250 F. Ditto . 
pun. ' 


Ditto . Ditto . . Ditta ParshAd 

Brill man. 


168 Doraha . Jatiillan l | 1250 F. Kanunyo. Ditto . Ditto . Bibi Rii 

another, i 


160 Schore . Dooli . I 1256 F. Ditto 


Ditto . Ditto . . Eampa!>hid 


160 Ditto . Bili^'JKied! I 1250 F. Ditto 


161 Ashta . Kachnirya 1256 F. Ditto 
and mis- 
oellaneous 


Ditto . Ditto . 
Ditto Ditto . 


Mansnkh Rim i 
Brihman. 













Mi 


XXXl^continued. 

Mm JIoIbdIbs. 


Present 

holder. 

Area in 
Bighas. 

Population 
la 1001. 

Total in- 
come at 
which as- 
sessed. 

Tinka or 
tribute, if 
any, paid to 
the State. 


10 

11 

12 

13 


J,849 

188 

1,171. 


BbawAnl Singh . 

1,441 

37 

308 


DebI Singh 

086 

.... 

666 


Sundar Bai, 
widow of 
Uanwant Singh. 

1,324 

145 

033 


Natbmal 

2,056 

308 

1,724 


QangAparshAd . 

362 


207 


LIlAkiahSu 

^67 

15 

I 

1,225 


Kanhala Lil . 

1,638 

129 

1,046 

'1 

Till Ba!, widow 
of Bimpimshid. 

1.121 

03 

998 

.. 1 

Manna Bai • 

1,585 

150 

1,188 

I 


' •• 

•• 

206 


toxal 

1,685 

150 

1,804 








ii>' 


Brief history of pme nt holder, 
giving (late vf his birth end SQc- 
cession : caste or claa ; appciot* 
merit, If any, held In the Stain I 
literary qualifleatlons ; land or 
cash allowance ; name of his eldeet 
eon with date c f Ms birth. 


14 


Daulat Singh died' without litue 
and his widow, the present hoto, 
wax grantelthe idgir and the 
annual iillowance of Ba, lOS for 
life. For reasons see No. 161, 

Son of Rokcslngh Chaudhari who 
was said to have been gristed a 
fresh sanad in 1270 K. m died 
in the meantime and his son^ the 
pteaont holder, uas granted a 
»anad. 

The jdgfr was granted In return of 
service as Chaudharf, by 
lUmoharidra Rao Poiiwjr of 
DhAr In 1141 P. In 1S81 Nawjib 
Sikandar Begam (onflrmcd the 
grant. 

Purticulars same as No. 164. 


Sardilr Dost, Muhammad Khln 
in 1129 F. to the ancestor of the 
present holder. The old ianadw 
not extant but only that of 
1253 F. 

The p esent holder Is an Udambar 
BrAhman. Hla ancestor obtatoed 
the ;dgrr on service hmuro for life. 
The holding Is oontinuod to bis 
cousin who now holds. 

The orifflnai tanad signed by 
BhAhzlda Muhammad Axam ShAn 
on 4th Habi‘Ul-awal 1110 A li. 
on the 42Dd year of Alamgir is 
■till extant The next §aiutd Is 
that of 1260 F. given by Sikandar 
Begam. 

. esent holder to the son of 
Uio original grantee and tneoeeded 
to the jdgff after the demise of hte 
father. . 

For partleniariiee No. 110. 


the time of Sardir Dost 
Muhammad Kblo the ietgif was 

K anted to Partlt Ral, an Udam- 
x Brihman, as CKaudfmrdM, No 


TABLE 

Statbmbht of SabdIbs 



For 

Tenure, 



When 

what rea- 

hereditary oi 

By whcm 

Original grantee. 

granted. 

son granted. 

otherwis3. 

granted. 


102 Ashta 


Naw&b Sikan- Bhikirl Lgl 
dar Begam. 


163 liwar 


Ditto . FartIbBa! 


Kawib Shah TeJBaJ . 
Jj^han Begam. 












283 


ZXZI— Mnc/iKfed. Baorlj^ Stati. 

AXO JloISDiBS. 


■ 

Aioa la 
Bighas. 

Population 
iu 1001. 

Total in- 
come at 
which 
asgessei. 

Tinka or 
tribute, if 
Auy, paid to 
the btate. 

Brief history of pctsenl hoMert 

giving dato of his oirth and suo* 

cession ; caste or elan ; appoint* 

meat, if any. held in the oUls f 
literary quailttcatlona ; land ot 
cash aUuwanoe ; name cf his eldeal 
son with date tl his birth. 

n 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Sheo lit 

649 

•• 

410 


Thefdgfrdar*# ancestors wait 
dhan$ and hdaimpof. 






a 

Oalab Ral 

1,381 

45 

375 


Ditto. 

Xbwy XkiMo. 
Hawaii Oopil, 
&a( 

Deo Botcbsh 
And Qanpftt 
BaL 

1,224 

t£l 

601 


For particulars see Ko. 154» 






ULOSS/?lRY. 

— ♦— 

ABHRKVrATIO'IS tISKI). 


Ar. stands 

for .Anibic. 

Cor. 

,, corruption 

ff- 

,, Hindi. 

Lit. 

,, Literally. 

M. 

,, Marathi. 

P- 

,, Persian. 

Skt. 

,, Sanskrit. 


A 


Abkari [P. from = water].— The business of dis- 
tilling (strong) waters. Now a teelmieal term for K.xci.se. 

Achkan [Turkl rough], a sort of long .•oat havim. 
buttons in front. 

Adalat [Ar. (K// = (loing justice J.~- A liiw court. Sfidr 
a(l(/lat^ chief court ; favjdrtri-adfihy = criminal court ; 
dtW(mi-ad/flat = civil (jourt. 

Adan Grirtlcii Inncl which is both luiinurcd n.n(i 

irrigated and used in Miilvva chiefly for j>oppy. 

Akhatij [aSA/. cor. of Ais/iaf/a-trifif/a, tlic iu^mortal 

Vaishf'kh (April-May). It is the most imj.ortant dav of 
the agriculturists’ year when operations in th.' field' re- 
commence. It is also the supposed day of creation. 

Amin (.Ir. Jit. a trustworthy person, from uman = 
trust]. An official in charge f.f a revenue unit such as a 
paragana (q. v.) or an official deputed for any sjiecial 
work. 

Angarkha a«f/ = body and rah'h=U> jirotect].— 

A long coat or tunic fastened bv Hindus to the right 
and Muhammadan.' to the left of the chest (see Chap- 
kan). 

Asdml \_At. plural of istn^o, name]. — Asfttn was the 
heading ot the first column in the register of cultivators' 
names, whence o«.7w?, an individual, whose name was in 
the register, now an ordinary term applietl to any culti 
vator. 


GLOSSARY 
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B 

Bakshi [P. lit.— 6aM= imparting or bestowing].— A 
pay master. 

Bigha [//. from Skt. vigrah ]. — A land measure very 
variable in different parts of Central India. On an 
average ^ acre {see Blochmann Ain-i-Ahkari 11-61-62). 


C 

Chapkan [//. from Turki or Mughal source].— A long 
coat or cassock like shape fastened by Hindus on the 
right, and the Muhammadans on the left, of the chest 
with strings. 

Chaukidar [P. c/iawH = meaning throne, stool or station 
and = keeper]. — Hence a village watchman or irregular 
policeman ; one in charge of a chauki or out-post. 

Chik [//. Lit. slime.].— Crude opium. 

Choga [Turki].— k long dressing gown. 


D 

Daffadar [P. from rfrt/a = class or section and d«r=to 
look after]. — An officer of cavalry or head peon [A. and 
P. from do/a = preventing]. A sergeant in the army or 
pdlice ; in civil emplby a superior among guards, peons, 
etc. 

Daftardar [P. du/tor = a book or bundle of records].— 
A record-keeper of revenue documents especially, keeper 
of the archives, now applied to an accountant. 

Darbar [P. a dwelling] used in two senses, (a) Dar- 
bar the administration ot a native state ; (b) darbar an 
assemblage, e.g., Gwalior Darbar or State of Gwalior 
and Dasahra darbar the yearly assemblage at the Dasahra 
festival; also Huzitr dari dr = Chief ’s own office. Darbar = 
r-dw=Minister’s office, open court. 

Darogah [P. and H. from Turki].— k superintendent 
of excise, police, etc. 

Dasahra \H. from Skt. from dasa = ten and Aar = re. 
moving, i.e.. removing of ten sins]. —Is held on the 10th 
Sudl of Ashioin (September-October). It is an important 
festival with Rajputs and Marathas, being one especially 
affected by the martial castes. It commemorates the 
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marched against Havana, on the 
10th day after he worshipped Durga whence this feast 
IS also called the Durga-puja. On account of Kama’s 
victory, gained after tlie appeal to the goddess, the 10th 
day is also called vijaya-dashmi or 10th of \’ictory. The 
real importance, however, lay in the fact that it fell at 
the end of the rains when the warrior class recoiunienced 
their forays and raids. 

Diwali from dlfxi ^u\d alihi = a. row of lamps]. 

The autumnal festival held on the last two days of the 
dark half (BadJ) of Ashwin (Septemher-Octolx'r) and the new 
moon of Kdrtik {October-November). It lasts from l.‘lth 
or dhantrayodashl “13th of wealth” or the I ith called 
TKXTak-chdtuTdiishi “ J4th of Narak ” to tin* yiDtuidwitiifa^ 
the day of the new moon, which is sacred to Yama the 
god of the lower regions. It is the first day of the com- 
mercial year. 

Dofasli [Ar, /a5Z = harvest from /u6/ = cutting].— Land- 
beafing two (do) crops in the year. 

Dusai [//]. — Land sown twice. San-dmai, land first 
sown with san and then poppy; niakka-dusai land sown 
first with makka, and then poppy, and so on. 

F 

Fasl [^4f. /a.$/ = cutting]. — A harvest. Tlie harvest, do 
Ia8liz=z\a,iid bearing two crop.^ in one year. 

Faujdar [P. commander of a army = /au;].— Used ad- 
jectively in faujddrl-adalat, a criminal court. 

G 

Ganger = multitude, ami f/a//r/=:thc goodess 

Parbatn. — A name applied to the women’''* fcKtival h<‘M in 
Malwa and K«ajputana in the month of Chaiini (Marchy 

Garh (Garhi) [H .]. — A fort on a hill, as distinct from 
hot, a fortified town or stronghold on a plain. Garhi ^ 
a small fort. 

Ghat [H. trom Skt. ghaUhat=^c\it]. — A cutting or pass in 
the hills, a landing stage on a river or tank, a bathing place 
with steps, 

H 

Haq [Ar. right]. — Perquisites paid to village oflScials inch 
as patels. ^ 


0 


IV 
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HaWldsr [P, holder of anofl&ceof trust].— A 

subordinate revenue officer who assists in collecting land 
revenue, in ca^ where this is paid in kind he watches 
the crops until the State share is paid. 

Hijri [Ar. separation]. — Muhammadan era. The first 
year dates from the flight of Muhammad ; the year com- 
mences on the 16th July 622 A.D. 

Holi [Skt. holika].— The great spring festival held at the 
vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the full 
moon of Phdgun (February- March). It is only observed, as 
a rule, on the last 3 days however. 

Huzur [ilr. the presence]. — Used in reference to the 
chief’s own office or court, e-g-y HuzuT-daridr^ Huzur- 
adaUty Huzur-tahsll^ the home district. 

I 

Id [Ar. that which recurs].—A recurrent festival, es- 
pecially the Id-ul-fitr or festival of breaking the fast held 
at the end of Ramzdn on the new moon of Shawdl* 

Ijara [Ar. ijdra rent or contract]. — A farm or lease of 
the revenues of a village or district. Ijaradar a farmer 
of the revenues or monopolist. 

l\\as-l-kami\ \ki. irom act oi sitting^. — ^The 

superior council. 

llaka [Ar. lit. relation or connection]. — A district tract 
or state. One in possession is called an ilakadar. 

Inam [Ar. a gift from a superior]. — Land grant free 
from revenue payment. 

Istimrari [Ar. lit. continuing from mar = to keep on, 
preserve]. — Land held on a permanent lease for which a fixed 
quit-rent is paid. 

J 

Jagir 'i 

Jagirdar J [P. from = place, gtr^io hold]. — An 
assignment of land held under various conditions but usually 
requiring payment of a certain percentage of the revenues, 
or the performance of certain feudal services. 

K 

Kamiti-i-mal [Eng. and P.].— Committee ou-^ revenue 
matters. ^ 


GLOSSARY 
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Kanungo [P. a speaker {go) of rules {kdnun)\--k 
revenue official who supervises the Patwdfls* 

Kasha \_Af.’] — Technical expression fof* a native town 
adjoining a British Station, e.g.y kasha Sehore as distinct 
from chhdoni Sehore. 

Khalsa [P. from A;AaZJsa = pure, genuine]. — Lands 
administered by the Darbar direct, and not given on 
farm, in jdgit, etc. 

Kham [P. = immature], — A tahsll or district managed 

by the Darbar directly {see Khalsa). Ordinarily applied, 
however, to undeveloped or immature tracts which no 
ijaradar will take or farm. 

Khan [P.]. — The title of kings of Tartary, at present a 
title given to every officer. 

Kharif or Sialu [Ar, Autumn]. — The autumn agri- 
cultural season (May to October). 

Khillat [At, lif. What a man strips from his 
person ”]. — A dress of honour presented on a ceremonial 
occasion, or as a reward. The term is now applied to 
almost any ceremonial gift even to a cash payment. 
Its origin is shown by the derivation. 

Kist [Ar. a division]. — An instalment of the revenue 
demand payable at a fixed rate. 


M 

Madar-ul-muh3m [Ar, lit. the centre of affairs]. — The 
chief minister. 

Mahajan [H. from Skt, maAan = great, /an = man]. — 
A great man ; a banker ; dealer in money. A teim 
generally applied to a Bania. 

Mahal [At. from maAZ = alighting from journey]. — A 
palace, subdivision of a sarkdr under the Mughals, ward 
of a city. Plural is Muhdl, 

Majlis-i-ulama [Ar, from ijlds = of sitting]. — Council 
of Ulamas or l^rned men (pi. of alim),^ where religious 
matters are discussed. 

Mansab [Ar, office]. — Term for rank and titles con- 
ferred by the Mughal Emperors. Mansahddr = A rmnsab 
holder (see J. R. A. S. 1896, 6l0). 

Mashwari [Ar, advice]. — Majlis-i-mashward, advisory 

council* 


VI 
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Masnad [P.].— Throne or seat of honour. 

Motamim [Ar. muhatamim from solicitous, 

anxious]. — An agent, representative or superintendent. 

MuSfi [Ar, from a/w= absolution]. — A grant of land 
free from all obligations as to payment of tribute, service, 
etc. 

Muamla [^r. from action, effect, dominionO. — A 

form of tenure similar to jdglr ; the mudmladdrs or 
holders of these estates usually pay Tanka (q. v.) or tribute. 

Muharram [Ar, from Aamm= unlawful]. — The first 
Muhammadan month. Milrder and plunder was thought 
unlawful by the Arabs in this month. Hence the name. 

Muin-ul-muh§m [Ar, lit. assistant in affairs]. — The 
minister for revenue matters. 

MukhtSr [iir. lit. chosen]. — Agent, a customs-house offi- 
cial, etc. 

Munshi [Ar, from insha^io educate, a secretary]. — 
Any educated Muhammadan ; a title of clerks Muham- 
madan and Kayastha who usually know TTfdu and Persian 
(see Pandit). 

Munsif [Ar, nisf^hjsXl, in55/ = justice].— A judge in 
a civil court. 

Muntazim [Ar, hazm^to superintend]. — Especially 

Superintendent of police or jaila. 

MustSjir [.4r.].— The holder of an ijara (q.v.) or 
farm of the revenues. 


N 

Naib [Ar, a deputy]. — Used in expressions such as 
Naih tahsUddr, deputy tahsllddf^ etc. 

NSka [ff.]. — A point where two of more roads meet. 
A customs, police or other post. 

Nakshatra [Skt, An asterism in the moon’s path]. — 
All agricultural operations are regulated by the nakshatras 
of which there are 27 in a year (see Indore State Gkizet- 
teer Appendix B). 

NSla [ff.]. — A watercourse, not" necessarily dry 

NasBr-ul-muham [Ar, lit. controller of affairs].— The 
judicial minister. 

NSzim [Ar, One who arranges or organises].- The official 
in charge of a NizdnkU, a revenue unit correspoi^ing ^ 
a Division. , . ^ 
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Pagri [£?.]. — A made up bead-dress. 

Paijima [P. pa = foot and /an?a= dress]. — Trousers (either 
loose or tight-fitting). 

Pakka [H. ripe]. — Applied to anything of a permanent 
nature as a £tone or brick house, metalled road or iron 
bridge, etc. {see kachcha). 

Panchayat [H. a council of five ('panch) elders].— A council 
of the chief men of a village or caste, community, any simi- 
lar council or committee. 

Pandit [H, from Skt, a learned man]. — A Sanskrit scholar ; 
title of address for Brahmans. 

Pardanashin [P. lit. seated behind a curtain]. — Secluded ; 
the ordinary term for women who are secluded in a zandna 
or harem. 

Pargana [^f. fromSA^f. 'pra^an:=^io reckon up].— A revenue 
and a fiscal unit corresponding to British tahsll, the subdivi- 
sion ot a suiah. 

Patel \II, from Skt. pattdkila by metathesis for paUalika^ 
i,e., one in charge of a pattala or canton, ses J. A. 0. S. 
vii, 24 ff]. — The headman of a village often a heredi- 
tary official {see Colbrooke’s “ Essays ” ii, 303), 

Patta [iff. from Skt. patta^^a roll, a list]. — The idea of a 
roll or list of cultivators ^adually gave place to that of 
tax or cess, and a portion of a village. 

PatwSrl[ff. from Skt. patm^warin^^a doer of writing]. — 
The village registrar and accounts keeper, subordinate to 
the Kanungo (q« v.) 

PindSri [£f.]. — The etymology of this wt>rd is uncertain. 
Malcolm (Central India i-433) derives it from pendha, an 
intoxicating drink affected by the Pindaris, which was 
made by fermenting jowdr. This supports the spelling 
Pendharl. Wilson derives it from pendhay a bundle of 
straw, i.e.y a forager or camp follower. Yule and 
Burnell derive from pinda-pamay meaning to follow close- 
ly, or pinda-bofine to stick close to. Irvine {Indian Anti- 
qmryi 1900) suggests Pandhar the old name for the tract 
lying along the Narbada near Hindia and Nemawar. 

, R- ‘ 

Rabi UnhSlu [At. spring]. — The spring crop season 
(October Ito March). 


vili 
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Rahdari [P. mA=road]. — Transit duty on all merchandise 
crossing a State or passing from one district to another. 

Rajput [H. from Sht. king’s son]. — The 

fighting caste among Hindus ; applied particularly to certain 
well known classes such as the Rathors, Kachhwahas, 
Sesodias, etc. 

Rasum [Ar. rasm = what is customary]. — Dues, court 
fees, etc. 

Ryotwari [P. dealing with the subject]. — A 

fifotwari settlement is made with individual cultivators direct, 
and not through middlemen [see ijara). 


S 

Sadr [At. chief]. — Used in sadr = chief court ; Sadr 

= Native chief’s residence, etc. 

Sahukar [H. from right doer]. — A native 

banker and money-lender. 

Samvat [Sfe. a year or era]. — Contraction for Vikrama 
Sam vat, the era in general use in Central India. Its 
initial year corresponds to B. C. 57. 

Sanad [Ar . — a diploma.]. — A grant, patent or deed 
conferring specific titles "on rights. Most chiefs in Bun- 
delkhand hold on a sanad. 

Sanchfir [Mdlwi. san= hemp, cAwf = powder, 1fine pieces} 
— Green manure made by sowing hemp and ploughing it 
into the soil wh^ in flower, urad is similarly used 
called (q. v.) urad chur. 

Sarai [P. a palace]. — Stage house for accommodation 
of travellers. ^ 

Sarddr [P. aar= head]. — A noble, leader, officer in the 
army, person of rank. 

Sarkar [P. lit. head workman]. — A subdivision of a sflbah 
(q. V.) under the Mughals. It still clings in certain 
tracts, 6.^., sarX^dr BIjagarh in Indore state. 

Sawain [^. 5au^a = li]. — Technical name for the system 
followed in making loans in khkd in^ which 1 -h i (i.e., 
interest at 25 per cent.) is taken oh settling day. 

^ Siyar [£f. from Ar. ^’tra=Uu8toms dues]. — The origin 
of this term ia curious and interesting being due to a con- 
fusion between two Arabic words aa’tV what is current 
and la’ff remainder (see Hobson Jobson sub vode). 
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Shab-i-barat [P. shab = night and harat = confer privilege]. 

The fourteenth day of the month of Shdidn, a festival 
among Muhammadans. 

Shia [Ar. Shia, a sect]. — Followers of the Muaalman 
sect which considers Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad as 
the rightful successor of the prophet. The Shah of Persia 
is the head of the sect (see Sunni). 

Silladar [Ar, P. sillahddr^htos&t of arms]. — Native 
trooper (sowar) who provides his own horse and some- 
times arms as well. 

Subah [Ar .\ — Originally the word meant a province, 
the subah of Malwa, in Mughal days. The officer in charge 
was at first called the sipah saldr or the commander of 
the forces, as the land became settled he was designated 
sdhib-i-suhah and subahddr. This ultimately contracted 
in every day use to subah. Native State districts are 
often called subahs, the official in charge being similarly 
termed. A sar subah or head subah often holds charge 
of a prdnty containing several subahs (see Blochmann 
Ain-i-Akbari, I, 245). 

Sunni [At. The people of the faith], — The prevailing sect 
of Musalmans in India, whose members acknowledge the first 
four Khallfs. The Sultan of Turkey is the head of this 
sect (see Shia). 
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Tahsil [At. collection]. — The revenue units which 
compose a Zila (q. v.) are called tahslls, the officer in charge 
being tahsllddr (see pargana). 

Takkivi [.4f . from = strength ; a re-inforcement]. — 

Technical term for loans made to cultivators to enable them 
to cultivate, etc. 

Taluka [Ar. from al!aA;= to depend]. A revenue divi- 
sion, district, dependency. 

I Tanka [P. tankhwdha = p&y ]. — Properly speaking an 
assignment of part of" the revenues of a tract in favour of 
some magnate. Now applied to cash payments made 
either as tribute by fefe»fcries or cash grants to fj^da- 
tories by a superior Darbarl These tankas in many cases 
originate as blackmail whiob^ was paid t6 restruQ mar- 
auding Rajputs from devastating a State. 

Tauzi [.dr.]. — A register, technical term for revenue 
collections. 
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Tazim [Ar. lit. making great (a 2 am)= honouring]. — The 
ceremonial reception of a feudatory or sarddr by the 
chief. The gradations of such receptions are most minute 
and njostly strictly adhered to. 

Tazia [Ar. = consolation]. — Mimic representation 

of the tomb of Hasan and Husain. 

Th^\LUx[Skt.ihakkuTa = ^n idol, a god]. — Term of respect 
applied to Rajput land-holders of a lower status than that 
of ruling chief. It means lord or master. 

Thanadar [//. from Skt. a station, place of standing]. — 
Now applied to a police station, or revenue subdivision of a 
pargana (q. v.). It originally meant a body of men form- 
ing an outpost itself and to small border forts {see Bloch - 
mann Ain-i-Akbari, 1-345). 


U 

Uradchilr [Mdlwi nrad^ix plant {Phaseolus radiatus), chur 
= powder, fine pieces]. — Green manure made by sowing wra^/ 
:ind ploughing it into the soil when in flower (see san 
chur). 


V 

Vakil [Ar. a representative]. — The official deputed by a 
Darbar to represent it at another Darbar or with the 
Political Agent, etc. General term for a pleader in the 
courts, who is not a barrister-at-law. 

Vazir [Ar.']. — Minister of a (Muhammadan) State. 


Y 

Yunani [Lit. Greek]. — The Musalman school of medi- 
cine derived from the Greeks. 


Z 

Zamindar [P. 2 :amm = land]. — land-holder or land* 
lord, cultivating himself or employing others. 
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Explanations P. A.==Political Agent ; r ^ liver ; t = town ; village^ 


A 

Abbas Kban, 114. 

Abdul Hassan, firm of, 55. 

Abdul Kadir Ghilani, feast of, 28. 

Abolition of transit duties on salt, 83. 

Abul Fazl, 77, 112, 123. 

Adams, Colonel, 107. 

Adil Khan, 114. 

Adil Muhainmad Khan, jdglrdar of Am- 
bapani, 31. 

Administration, GO ; in early days, ib . ; 
departments of, ib . ; district statT, 01 ; 
village administration, ib.] of city, 99. 

Administrative Section, 00; Divisions 
and Gazetteer, 75. 

Afza Bagh, 21. 

Agastya Muni, 2. 

Agra, 32. 

Agricultural practice, 42 ; population, 
48. 

Agriculture, Section, 40 -49 ; general 
conditions of, 40 ; soil classes, ?6,; 
seasons, 41 ; implements usimI ii), 47 ; 
area sown, ib. ; population engaged 
in, 48. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, 33. 

Ahmadpur (v), 90, 181. 

Ahmadpur tahsll, 84, 75. 

Ahmadabad suburb, 90. 

Aish Bagh, 97. 

Aish Farhat, fight at, 21. 

Ajnal (r), 3, 70. 

Akbar, 3, 77, 82, 80, 92, 100, 115 ; fall 
of Malwa to, 82 ; takes over Garha- 
Mandla, Raisen and TSl districts, 80, 
115 ; Christian wife of, 106. 

Akbar Khan appointed wizlr., 22. 

Akil Muhammad Khan, 12, 13 ; appoin- 
ted wazir, 12; dies, 13. 

Alamgir II, 14, 115. 

Alam Khan Lodi, Sultan, 113. 

Ala*ud-din Khilji, takes Bhilsa, 70 ; 
and Raisen, 112. 

.^/•dyeing industry at Ashta, and Jfiwar, 

83, 91. 


Alha and UdeJ, Bauaphar heroes, 123. 

Alif Muliammnd Klian, 12. 

Alges, Captain N., P. A. at Bhopal, 129, 

Allahabad, 32; pillar, 117. 

Altamsh, 70, 112. 

Ambapani (v), 21, 31; (peak), 76, 

Amins, 01. 

Amir Khan Pindari, 18, 19, 20, 22, 93. 

Amir Muhammad Khan, sonofChhote 
Khan, 18. 

Amir Muhammad Khan, son of Wazlr 
Muliammad Khan, 20, 28, 30, 97 ; 
caii.ses distur bailees, 30 ; seizes 
Kaliakheri fort, ib. ; his eontincmerit 
in Asirgerh fort, ; tomb of, 97. 

Amrawad (v), 90. 

Amusements of childrens and others, 38, 

Anaud Singh Solanki of Mangalgarh, 9. 

Andher (v), 110. 

Andhra king.s, 118. 

Aonlighilt (v), 90. 

Appendix A — Letter from Colonel Muir, 
125. 

„ B Tioatv (of Ra:sen) with 

th(' British Goveinm iit, 

120 . 

„ C Bhopal Battalion, 128. 

„ 14 Political Oflicers at 

Bh(»pal, 129. 

Arcluvological site, 86, 90, 91, 105, 110, 

111, 112, 115, no, 117, 118, 123. 

Archa3ology and arcliiteeture, 34, 35, 
78, 80, 92, 1 15. 

Area, of State, compared with that of 
Yorkshire, 1 ; see Nizdmat and TahsU 
articles ; cultivated, 41 ; irrigated, 47. 

Arts and Manufacdurvis section, 53. 

Army, 71 ; Imperial Service cavalry, ib. ; 
Regulars, ib, ; Ihiiia Shdmia regiment, 
ib. ; Ihatirmia regiment, 72 ; Irre- 
gular.*^, \lntazmia corps, ib .;band, 
ib. ; recruits, ib. ; cost, tb. ; artillery, ib. 

Asapuri (v), 90 ; produce of gangeri pan 
at, 87 ; valuable old remains, 90, 91. 

Ashrafi pahar, 105. 

Ashta (t) , 91, 3, 16, 29, 53, 82, 84 ; 
fort 29 ; siege of, 91. 
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Ashtafa/m/, 84, 81, SS;pargrina, 14, 22. 

Asm&t Begam, 19, 20, 75. 

Asoka, edicts of, 117 ; edict, pillars of, 
ih. 

Attack on Bhopal by Jagu Bapu, 23. 

Auxiliary force (afterwards the Bhopal 
Battalion) required by the Treaty 
of76’iy, 26. 

Azam Khan, see Mirza Muhammad 
Koka. 


B I 

Babar, 77. | 

Bagalwftra (v), 92. | 

Bagalwari (v), 87. i 

Bagholkhand, 5, C. : 

Bahadur Shah (Gujarat), 7(‘, 77, 82, | 

112 , 113 . : 

BahlolLodi, 113. i 

Baharkach (v), 92, 8'), 89. ; 

Bahu Begam, 14 — 10. | 

Baijnalh, Lala, 29. 1 

Bain (r), 70. ! 

Baji Rao defeats the Ni’zam near ! 
Bhopal, 12. 

Bakha, story of Chaadrabhan and, 105. ! 

Baki Muhammad Khan, Bakshi, 
marries Shah Jahan Begam, 31 ; 
granted titles and personal saint e, ih. ; i 
dies, 33. i 

Bala Kilafort, 12, 07, 90. 

Bala Rao Tnglia, 20, 21, 77, 115. 
Balthazar Bourbon (Shohzad Maslh), 

25, 26,28,99, 107, 108, 120, 127. 
Bamhori tahsil, 80, 78, 75. 

Bamhori (v), 92, 80. : 

Ban (r), 81. 

Banda, 24, 25. t 

BftDdrSbhan (v), 92. 

Bangla party 103. 

Bannerman, Lieutenant-Colonel P. W., 

P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Barbosa, on opium, 44. 

Bara Mahal, 96. 

Barasia, Berasia. 

Bara Talao, 95, 97. 

Bareli tahsily 88, 75, 85, 87. , 

Bareli (v), 92, 53, 88. | 

Bari (v), 92, 13, 89 ; Chainpur-Bari, j 
Gond head-quarters, 89 ; chief of, 11. 
Bari tahsily 89, 75, 85, 87. i 

Barna (r), 3. 

Barstow, Mr, H. C., P. A., Bhopal, 130. 
Barua, 85. 

Basoda State, 1. 

Battles of Ratanpur, 12 ; Jamaldi- 
Bagri, 10 ; Bhopal, 12 ; Kolans. 13 ; 


Panipat, 14 ; Aish Farhat, 21 ; Bis- 
henkhera, 22 ; Punbas, 29 ; Maghti, 
91 ; Idgah, 13 ; Phanda, 16. 

Bayley, Major S. F., P. A. at Bhopal, 
132. 

Baz Bahadur, 77. 

Benazir palace library, 73. 

Bern Lai Bak.shi, 23. 

Beni Prasad, Munshi, 29. 

Bentinck, Lord W., 28. 

Berasia (t), 92, 8, 9, 22, 83. 

Berasia parganay 9 ; tahsily 83, 32, 75, 
82, 93 ; seized by Yashwant Rao 
Ponwar of Dhar, 93 ; falls to Amir 
Khan, ib.\ made over to Karim Khan, 
?7;. ; restored to Dhar, made over 
to Bhopal in reward, ih.y 32. 

Besh (Bias) (r), 76, 81. 

Beta, encounter near, with Marathas, 
13. 

BcUd leaves of Deora, 103 ; of Asapuri, 
87. 

Betwa (r), 2, 3, 76, 85. 

Bhabhar (r), 3. 

Bhagncr (r), 3. 

Bhander, 4, 5, 6, 7 (Geology). 

Bhang y 47. 

Bhaironda (v), 93, 53, 87, 90; famous for 
weaver.s, 93. 

Bhilsa, 9, ](), 14, 16, 22, 76, 77, 104, 112, 
113,117, 118. 

Bhlni Singh Hilra of Kotah, 11. 

Bhoja, Raja, of Dhar, 1,95 — 98 ; fort of, 
95, 96, 100. 

Bhujpal, see Bhopal. 

Bhojpur lake, 86, 88, 94 ; dam and 
temple at,%7, 35. 

Bhojpur (v), 93, 1, 3, 7, 9, 77, 80, 116, 
123. 

Bhopal (t), 95; origin of name, 1; State, 
situation of, 1; Bhopal Agency, 1. 

Bhopal Battalion; 128, 26, 30, 31 ; 
origin of the, 26 ; history of the corps 
(see appendix C, p. 128); upkeep of 
the, 65 (csec also Bhopal Contingent). 

Bhopal Contingent Bhopal Batta- 
lion), 26, 29, 30, 31, 128. 

Bhopal, lakes at, 1 ; battle of, 12. 

Bhopal plates of Udaya Varmo Para- 
mara, 105. 

Bhopal Sekrohiy 75, 99, 100, 122. 

BhopSl-Ujjain linq, 33, 83, 98, 102, 119. 

Bhopat Shah (Rai), 11 y 112, 113. 

Bhupal, see Bhopal. 

Bhupftla, see Bhopal. 

Bichhun (r), 76. 

Bijai Ram, Diwan, 13. 14, 19, 20, 108, 

Bijwars, 3. 
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Bilqnisganj talml, 84, 81, 75. 
Bilquisganj (v), 102, 84. 

Bina (r), 711. 

Birds, 8. 

Birjisnagar, see Narwar. 

Bishonkhera, light at, 22. 

Borband, oncoiiiitor near, 13. 

Botany, 8. 

Bourbon family, 85, 106, 108; Baltha- 
zar, 99, 107, lOS; Jean Phillip(', 106; 
Frhnnis, 106, 108; John-d‘'-Silva, 
107 ; S(‘bastian, 107; family tree 
of, 107, 108 ; Salvador, lu6, 107 ; 
see Ichhawar. 

Buddha, colossal figure of, 117. 

Budh Singh, Rao Raja of Bnndi, II. 
Buildings in Bhopal city, 71, 96. 
Buildings of note, 71, 92, ‘ 96, 97, 99. 
Bnujela chi(‘fs, 16. 

Bundelkhand, 1, 5, 6, 21, .31, 78. 
Buranakhcri (v), 3. 

Buvgnss, J., 119, 

Burhanpur, 12. 


c 


Camac, Colou'd, 125. 

Canning, Lord, thanks Sikanda,r Begam 
and awards Berasii pngtmt for 
services in the mutiil /, 32. 

Captun? of (Lviflior l)y (^;>lon'*t Po))ham, 
106. 

Carts, type of country, 58, 

Castes, tribes and races, 36. 

Casts, plaster, of Sanehi gates. 118. 
Cattle and live .stock, 48. 

Cclsus, on opium, 44, 

Central India Ag^mcy, 1. 

Central Provinces, 1, 76. 

Centres of trade. 55. 

Cesses, 67 ; in former days, ih . ; of pre- 
sent day, ib. 

Ce.ssion of land for Bhopal -Ujjain line, 
33. 

Chainpur (v), 102. 

Chainpur-Bari, Chief of, 11, 22, 89, P>2, 
governor of, 13, 20. 

Chain Singh, 128. 

Chaitya Hall, 117. 

Chaityagiri, see SSnehi. 

Chakhaldi (v), 102. 

Chambal (r), 11. 

Champavati, see Chikhaldi. 

Chanderi, 113, 114. 

Chandpura (v), 102, 89. 


Chandpura fahsJl, 89, 85, 87, 76. 
Chandrabhan, story of — and Bakha; 
10.5. 

Chara, plants, 7. 

Chaukidar, 61 ; see Glossary, 
(/haukigarh, foitof, 103, 35, 86. ^ 
Chhater (v), 103. 

(dihatar Mai, 1 14. 

Chhatarsal Bundelti, 11. 

Chliipaner (v), 103, 8,90 ; stone mortars 
maele iit, 53. 

Chhii)aner tahsll, 8, 75, 90, 87. 

Clihote Khan, Dlwaii 15 118, 79, 9.5, 

96 ; becomes minister, 16 ; maintain- 
(‘d friendly relations with Marathaa, 
ih.\ sets fns' Pindarls, <7;. ; his strong 
administration, 17 ; jealousy of tlie 
Pathans and endeavours to get him 
dismis.s(‘d, ?7>. ; changes his tactics 
.and harrasses Pathilns, ih. ; erects 
puklddpnl dam, IS, 95 ; diaith of, ib.; 
fort iticat ions strengtlu'ned by, 96. 
Chichli(v), 103, 53, 89; leather boxes 
made at, 53 ; see Shiihganj. 

ChJk\ 53. 

( 'liitor, Rjina of, 76, 77, 112, 113. 

Chitu Pindari, grant of (3ihipaner to, by 
, Wazir Muhammad, 22. 

Chulah (v) 2il. 

C/nin<h\ 87. 

Chunilr stone, 5. ^ 

Chum t i.i (v ), lt).3, 80. 

Church, Roman Catholic, 99, PH, lt)7; 

Protestant, 122. 

Climat(‘, 8. 

Close, Colomd Sir Barry, 23. 

Coinage', 65. 

Colvin, Lieutcnant-(V)lon(‘l, J. R. C., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 1.32. 

Colh'clion of revenue, 67. 

(‘ommerc(' and Trade Section, 54. 
Cornpeiisat ion for abolition of transit 
duties on salt, 33. 

Contingent Force, 120, 122. 

(conveyance's, 58 ; cart, tongas^ shig- 
rams, carriage, ICurope made motors, 
ib. 

Councils, 60 ; Jjlas-i-kdmii,ib.;Kamiti‘i- 
mdU ib. ; Kam\ii-i-Dlwdni wa Fattz> 
ddri, ib. 

Court .s, 63; appellate, ib.; city, ib, ; 

powers of, ib. 

Crops, 44 — 47. 

Cultivated area and variation, 41 ; 
progress of, 47. 

Cultivation, industri(‘s, wages and prices 
in Bhopal city, 99. 

Cultivator, material condition of, 49. 
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Cumming, Captain W. G., P. A. at 
Bhopal 129. 

Cunningham, Captain J. D., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Cunningham, Sir A., 118. 

Curzon, Lord, visits Bhopal State, 34. 


D 

Daily life of people, 37. 

Dak Bungalows, 122. 

Dams, 34, 35, 98. 

Dana Khan, 112. 

Darb(ir, 32. 

Dastgir Muhammad Khan, siieccssion 
of, 30. 

Day labourers, material condition of, 
50. 

Dead, disposal of, 38. 

Deccan, 2 ; Piosidcncy, armies in, 21. 
Deccan traps, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 81, 85. 

Delhi, 9, 12, 14, 24, 97. 

Delhi Assemblage, 29, 33. 

Density and variation of population, 
35. 

Deora Rajputs of Jagdeshpur, 10, 108. 
Deori iaJmly 89, 75, 87. 

Deori (v), 10.3, 25, 53, 89 ; saraut ts made 
at, 53. 

Descriptive Section, J. 

Devipura, 8, 10, 14, 29 (.<?rc also Ahmad- 
pur). 

Dewa Bhau, Dhar gencial, 12. 

Dhar State, 32, 93. 

Dharamshdlas^ 100. 

Dharjana fees, 38. 

Dh'irmshdstra, 62. 

Dholpiir Stale, 6. 

Dilawar All Khan, 11, 12. 

Diler Khan, Chief of Korwai, 11; his 
death, ib. 

Dilkuslia, tight at, 21. 

Dip (V), 103; (r. s.) 7, 57,103. 

Director General of Archaeology, charge 
of Sanchi made over to, 118. 
Dispensaries (vide Hospitals), Yundniy 
74, 79, 80, 81, 83, 87, 88—93, 102, 
103, 104, 109, 110, 111, 115, 123, 121 ; 
English (European), 74, 88, 89, 91, 
93, 102, 109, 122, 124. 

Diwanganj (v), 104, 79; (r. s.), 104. 
Dlwangahj taliHU 79, 75, 78. 

Dobi (r), 3 ; (v), 104. 

Dorabji, firm of, 55. 

Doraha (v), 104, 10, 83 ; origin of 

name, 104. 

Doraha taMly 83, 8, 14, 22, 29, 


Dost Muhammad Khan, Sardar ; 9 — 12, 
16, 65, 77, 86, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 
102, 105, 108; entering India proceeds 
to Lohari Jelalabad, 9; kills a man 
in a quarrel and flees to Delhi, ib. ; 
joins the Imperial troops, ib. ; reaches 
Malwaand serves the Raja of Sita- 
rnau, ib. ; deposits his belongings with 
Muhammad F&ruk, ib. ; hires his 
services to petty Rajput chiefs of 
Malwa, ib. ; recovers part of property 
from Muhammad Faruk, ib. ; serves 
Thakur Anand Singh of Mangal- 
garh, ib.; appropriates his and his 
mother’s valuaV)]es, ib. ; obtains lease 
of Berasia for Rs 30,000 a year from 
Taj Muhammad, 10 ; founds State, ib.; 
sends for his family, ib.; overawes the 
Khichis and Umats, ih. ; attacks Jag- 
deshpur, ib. ; kills Deora Rajputs ; 
changes name of Jagdeshpur to 
Islamnagar, ib.; sends his brother Sher 
Muhammad Khan with a force against 
Bhilsa,«6. ; kills Muhammad Faruk at 
Bagri, ib. ; acquires Bhilsa and >ouniry 
around, ib. ; joins Bhim Singh Kara of 
Kotah, 11 ; receives a high ynansabyib.; 
attacks the (3uef of Chainpur Bari 
and anu“xes his territory, ib.; assumes 
the title of Nawab and position of 
an independent Chief, ib. ; lav^ the 
f )undation of Fatehgarh fort, 11, 96; 
assists Dilawar Ali Khan, 12 ; battle 
of ReJanpur, ib.; oVerawed by 
Nizam, ib. ; makes over his son Yar 
Muhammad Khan as hostage, ih. ; 
leaves a well edablish ;d State and 
dDs, ib. ; his family, ib. ; revenue of 
the State in his time, 65; drives 
away the governor of Bhilsa, 77 ; 
builds Ashta fort, 91 ; erects a mosque 
at Berasia, 93 ; his tomb and mauso- 
leum, 12, 98 ; Ginnu^garh falls to, 105. 
Double-cropping, 43. 

Dress of the people, 36. 

Drugs, 47. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Shah Jahan Be- 
gam visits His Royal Highness the, 33. 
Dumkhera (V), 91. 

Durand, Colon d Sir H. M., P. A. at 
Bho] al, P29, 31, 107, 121, 122; retires 
from Indore, 31 ; finds asylum at 
Sehore, ib.; escorted to Hoshangabad, 
ib. 

DurgSvati, wife of Silhfidi, commits 
jauhdry 113. 

Duijans&l Kliiohi, 20. 

Duty on opium, 69, 
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Economic Section, 40. 

Eden, Captain W. F., V. A. at Bho}]Sl, 
129. 

Edicts of Asoka, 117. 

Edinburgh, casts of Sanchi gate at, 110. 

Education, 73 ; fcmi^le, ib. ; in Bhopal 
city, ib,, 102 ; High School, 73 ; 
Sulaimania high school, ib. ; affilia- 
tion of the high school to the (Calcutta 
Universit}^, afterwards to the Allaha- 
bad University, ib. ; other Schools, 
ib. ; pi ess, ib ; librai y, ib. 

Elgin, Lord, visits Bhopal, 34. 

Encoutiter on the Kolans, 13; at 
Ginnurgarh, 16. 

Enumerations, 35. 

Epigraphy, 7, HO, 120. 

Eran (Eranika), llS. 

Ex^iorts, 54. 

Excise, 68. 

F 

Fa Hian or Hiueii Tsiang, 117. 

Fairs, Cattl 48, 88, 120 ; religions, 80, 
84,87,00, 02,105, 100, 110, 120; 
otlKTS, 81, 84, 85, 120, 

Fa iz Muhammad Khan, Nawah, 13, 11, 
77, 06, 108, 115 ; succeeds, 13; dis.sen- 
sions, ib. ; tight near idgtlh and deat h 
of Sayad Muhammad Khan, ib.; Bijai 
Bam retrieves the day, ib.; assigns 
Rfthatgarh to Sultan ^fuliammad, 14 ; 
leaves rule to Mamola Bibi and his 
ministers ; character of, ib.; Marathas 
obtain possession of .\shta, D(*vi- 
pura, Doraha, lehhawar, Bhllsa, 
Shujalpur and Sehore, ib.; dies, ib. 

Famine, 58 ; causes of, ib.; effects on 
population, 50 ; })rotectivo works, ib. 

Farhat Ajzahdgh of Sikandar Begam, 
07. 

Far man, 14. 

Fatehgarh, founding of fort of, 11, 07; 
fort, 13, 18, 1 9, 20, 95—08 ; Amir Khan 
Pindarl made Kildddr of, 10 ; huge 
old illuminated copy of Koran placed 
in, 98 ; made over to Sindliia, 20 ; to 
Amir Khan, 2t ». 

Faujdar Muhammad Khan, 27 ; appoin- 
ted minister, 30; resigns, i6.,97. 

Faul&d Khan, minister, 15, 16. 

Fauna, 8, 76, 82, 85. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan, son of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 12, 14, 16. 

Fazil Muhammad Khan jaglrdar of 
Amb&pani, 31. 

Fell, Ca^taih, 118. 


Fergusson, J., 1 18. 

Festivals, enjoyed by i)copIo, 38. 

Fibres, 47. 

Fights between villages of Bagri and 
Jamaldi, 10 ; at IdgAh, 13 ; at Batan- 
pur, 12 ; at Punbas, 20. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, 24, 25, 107, 120. 

Finance Section, 64 ; early system of, 
ib.; present system of, 65 ; sources 
of Jlevoiuio and Expenditure, ib. 

Fine cloth, manufacture of, see Muslin. 

Finger impressions, registration of, 72. 

Firms, principal — in StaU?, 55. 

Fish, 8. 

Fleet, Doctor, 1. 

Flora, 76, 85. 

Food of poo])le, 37. 

Forces, State, 71. 

Fort, Islamnagai', 10, 12, 35 ; Fateh- 
garh, 13, 18—20, 05-08, Bhilsa, 10; 
Hais<‘n, 5, 14, 10, 35, 76, 115; Aslita, 
20; Kalia-khci’l, 30; .\slrgarh, 30; 
Sh ugarh, H'O. 

Fossils, 7. 

Francis Bouib(.n, 106. 

G 

Gagion, 113. 

Gaj Singh, Baja of Narwar, 11. 

Oiiuja. 47. 

Gardens, 47, 07 ; produce, 47. 

(iJarha-Mandla, Gond Chief ot, 86. 

Garhi (v), 104, 81. 

Garhi tahsil, 81, 78, 75. 

Garcia d’Orta, on opium, 11. 

Gazetteer, 00. 

G. C. I. E., titli of. Conferred on Sultan 
Jahan Beg.im, 34. 

G. C. S. I., title of, c jiifciTcd on Sikan- 
dar Begam, 32 ; on Shfih Jah&n 
B('gam, 33. 

Geology, 3 — -8; lat;uit|', 3; groups of 
rocks, ib. ; recognised divisions, 4 ; 
Ginnurgarh shales, 4 ; Vindhyans, ib.; 
Decauin and Malwa traps, 57 ; Upper 
Bhander, ib. ; flag stone ((uarries, ib. ; 
Ginnurgarh limestone, ib. ; Bhander 
and NSgod limestone, 6 ; Lower 
BhSnder sandstone, ib. ; Sirbfi 
shales, ib. ; volcanir* basalt s, 7 ; 
fresh water strata, ib. ; fossils, ib. 

Genealogical tree (ace before Chapter I). 

Ghafilr Khftn, Xawftb of Jaora, 18. 

Ghairatganj (v), 104,81. 

Ghairatganj tahsil, 81, 75, 78. 

Ghairat Khan, Dlwftn, founds Ghairat- 
ganj, 141, 104. 

Ghanim-ul-Mulk, 115. 
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Ghasi Ram, Diwsn, 14. 

Ghaus Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 19* -23, 
25 — 28, 30, 97, 101, 108 ; makes Amir 
Khan Ymd^nkilddar of Fatehgarh, 
19 ; opposes Wazir Muhammacrs 
becoming minister, ib, ; gets Murid 
Muhammad as minister, ib. ; alarmt^d 
at the increasing power of Wazir 
Muhammad Khan, 22 ; calls in 
Muliammad Shah Khan and Karim 
Khan to e;xpel Wazir, ib. ; then 
appeals to Sindhia promising Islam - 
nagar fort and 4 lakhs, ib. ; succeeds 
as Nawab, ib. ; calls in Sacliq Ali, 
general of Nagpur chief, to get rid of 
Wazir, ib. ; Wazir retires to Ginnur- 
garh, ib. ; Ghaus Muhammad sends 
his son Muiz Muhammad Khan as 
hostage to Nagpur with 8a Uq Ali, ib.; 
Wazir returns and drives out Marat- 
has out of Bhopal, ih. ; his harsh 
treatment of Nawab and people, 23; 
Wazir j)eisuades Gluius Muliammad 
to rotiio to Raisen leaving the State 
in his hands, ib.; transfer of the rule 
to Wazir’s branch, ib.; Ghaus Muham- 
mad acquiesces in th(‘ marriage of 
liis daughtiT, Sikandar Begam, with 
Munir (afterwards Jahangir) ,Mu- 
hammad Khan, 20 ; nialies over 
Islamnagar to Sindhia, 108. 

Ghogra (r), 3. 

Ginnurgah (v), 104, 2 — 0, 11, 10, 2o, 21, 

22, 36, 85, 80 ; fort, 11, 35, 102, 104 ; 
lime worked at, 52 ; Ch)nd Chief of, 
11, 102; strength of its peisition, 101. 

Girdliar Bahadur, 11. 

Girls schools, 73 ; instruction for pardah 
girls, ib. 

Goddard, General, march of, 15, 16, 

23, 126. 

Gohur Begam, sea Kudsia Begum. 

Gokal Das, film of, 56, 

Gokalpur (v), 106. 

Gopal Das, firm of, 55. 

Gond Chief of Garha Mandla, 80 ; of 
Ginnurgarh, 11, 102. 

Gondwana tract, 1, 78. 

Goni (r), 3. 

Gorakhpur (v), 105. 

Govindpura (v), 21. 

Granary, State, 98. 

Graham and Company, firm of Messrs. 
W. A., 66. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 66, 
57, 78, 80, 83, 87, 98, 102—106, 109, 
111, 112, 116, 122. 

Guest house, iOO, 101, 


Gulgaon (v), 105, 10, 79 ; (r.s.), 106. 

Gul Khojah, 18. 

Gunoura, see Ginnrirgurh. 

Gunjairghat (v), lt'6. 

Guni (r), 3. 

Gupta style temple, 117, 118. 

Outkay manufacture of 53, 99. 

Gwalior, 5 ; State of, 1; capture of, 106. 

Gyaraspur, 10. 

H 

Habib Khan, 82, 112. 

Ilaldli nadiy 10, 108. 

Hambar (r), 3. 

Hamid-uMah Khan, 3rd son of Sultan 
Jahan Begam, 34. 

Hamilton, Mr., Governur-Generars 
Agent, 32. 

Hamir Singh, Kawat of Rajgarh, 19. 

Hanidia (Z/t/aZ/V/) 102, 110, 116. 

Hardaul ynehty 120. 

Hardot (v), 105. 

Has:5an Muhammad Khau, 13. 

Hasting.s, Lord, 15, 24, 26, 120; takes 
action against Pindaris, 20. 

Hayal Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 11, 
13, 14-22, 95, 108, 109, 111; succeeds 
asNawal), II ; disputes at his succ.s* 
sion, ib.; ad(q)t.s and converts to Islam 
four boy.s, Fauliid Kluln, Jamshad 
Khan, Islam Khan, and Chliote 
Khan, 15; mak(‘s Faulad Khan 
minister, ib. ; Coloivd Goddard's 
famous march, ib. ; assistance given 
by the State, 10; murder of Faulad 
Khiin and ap])ointmcnt of Chhotc 
Khan as minister, ib.; plot against 
Chhot(‘ Khan by Bahii B('gam and 
Sharif Muhammad Khan, ib. ; light 
at Phanda, ib. ; defeat of Sharif 
Muhammad, 17 ; Chhotc Khan’s 
illtreatment of Pathans, ?6.; disturb- 
ance by Najat Muhammad Khan, 
ib.; Hayat Muhammad Khan’s 
narrow^ escape, ib. ; eonstruction of 
Pukhtapul, ib.y 95 ; death of Lady 
Mamola, 17 ; death of Chhotc Khan, 
18; weak ministers succeeded ib. ; 
dissensions, ib.; unsatisfactory stato 
of affairs, ib. ; Lakwa Dada invited, 
19 ; Pindaris appear, ib. ; Wazit 
Muhammad arrives at Bhopal, ib.; 
Ghaus Muhammad and his mother 
oppose Wazir’s appointment as 
minister, ih.; Murid Muhammad 
becomes minister, ib. ; Murid’s mis- 
behaviour, 20, 21 ; Wazir’s services, 
21 ; is appointed as minister, ib. ; 
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recovery of lost districts, 22 ; Ghaiis 
Muhammad’s opposition to Wazir, 
ib,; Nawab’s death, ib. ; his tomb at 
Islamnagar, 109. 

Hemp drug, 69. 

Henley, Captain W., 13, 129 ; P. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Henry IV of France, 106. • 

Hill system, 2. 

Himalayas, 2. 

Himmat Ram, 18, 19. 

Hindu mythology on Vindhyas, 2. 

Hippocrates on opium, ll. 

Hira Bhao, the Pindari leadoi*, 16. 

Hirania (r. s.), 89. 

Hislop, 8ir Thomas, 26. 

History, 9 — 35 ; geiu^alogical trco of the 
Chief’s family (before page 1) ; inlro- 
ductory 9; Dost Muhammad Kluin 
^6.; joins the Imperial army, ib,; serves 
Raja of Sitamau, ib.; hires out his ser- 
vices to Rajput chieftains in Malvva, 
ib. ; serves Thakiir of Manga Igarh, ; 
obtains haise of Berasia and founds a 
State, 10; attacks Jagdeshpur ami 
changes its name to Islamnagar, ib. ; 
builds a fort, ib. ; attacks Muhammad 
Faruk, governoi' of Bliilsa, kills him 
and obtains Bhilsa and country 
around, ib, ; joins Bhim Singh Mara 
of Kotah against Nizam, 11 ; attacks 
and annexes Cha inpur Bari, ib. ; 
seizes Ginnurgarli fort , ib. ; assumes 
title of Nawab and independence, ib. ; 
his defeat at Ratanpur, 12 ; surrenders 
his son to Nizam as hostage, ib. ; his 
death, ib. ; Sultan Muhammad Khiin 
8ucce(‘ds but deposed by Yilr Muham- 
mad Khan who ascends, ib. ; comes 
into collision with the Marathiis, l.‘{ ; 
battle of Kolans, ib. ; death of Yar 
Muhammad Khan, ib. ; Faiz Muham- 
mad Khan succaaaD, ib.; family dis- 
sensions re.sulted in assignment ot 
Rahatgarh to Sultan Muliammad 
Khan, 14 ; encounter between the 
Nawab’s forces and Imperial Gover- 
nor of Raisen, ib. ; Alarathiis enter 
Bhopal and obtain 7 pirganas. ib . ; 
death, ib. ; Hay at iMuhammad Khan 
succeeds, 14 ; Balui Begam aU^l 
Mamola Bibi, 15; administration con- 
ducted by FauladKham ib. ; Treaty 
of Purandar, 1776, ib. ; march of ('olo- 
nel Goddard, 16 ; ministry of Chhot<* 
Khan, ib. ; internal disturbance by 

Sharif Muhammad Khan, t6. ; battle 
of Phanda, ib. ; Chhote Khans ill- 


treatment of Pathans, 17; disturb- 
ance by Najat Muhammad Khan, 
ib. ; unsatisfactory condition of Bho- 
pal, 17 — 22 ; Murid Muhammad 
Khan, 19 ; Wazir ^luhammad Khftn 
as minister and actual ruler, 20 — 26 ; 
recovery of Berasia, 21 ; differences 
between Wazir and Ghaus Muham- 
mad Khiin, 22 ; fight at Bishcitkhera, 
ib. ; death of Hayiit Muhammad, ib.; 
Ghaus Muhammad Khan succeeds 
as Nawab, 22 ; invites Sadiq All, 
tlie Nagpur general, to expel Wazir, 
ib. ; \Vazir retires to Ginnrirgarh 
but turns and drives the MarStha 
force, ib. ; Wazir executes persons 
who instigated the Nawab, 23; 
the NawiTl) retires to Raisen, leaving 
the State to Wizir, ib. ; Wazir Muham- 
mad Khiin succeeds, ib. ; attempts 
for a treaty with the British, //;. ; un- 
successful attack on Bhop&l by Sin- 
dhia’s and Nagpur forces, 23, 24 ; 
Wazir's death, 26; his description 
b\ Malcolm, ib. ; succession of Nazar 
^iuhammad Khah, 26 ; his marriage 
with Kudsia Beg/im, ib. ; treaty 
with th(; Brit is}), ib. ; stipulatioi' for 
auxiliary troo])s (afterwards the 
Bhopfil Battalion), ib.; restoration 
to Ihiopal of the 5 parganaa held by 
Viuehur chief, 27; l is/* in the revenue, 
ib.; d(‘ath of Nazar Muhammad, and 
his ehai‘aet(‘i‘, ib.; sueec'ssion of Munir 
Muhammad Klian and Sik/indar 
Begam, 28 ; Munir r(‘signs in favour 
of his brother .Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, ib. ; rigeney of Kudsia Bogam, 
ib.; marriage of Jahangir Muhammad 
Klmn with .Sikandar, ib. ; dissemsions 
between the Nawab and Sikandar 
Begam, 28 ; tin* Nawab escapes to 
Sehore, and raises a force, 29 ; en- 
counters with th(‘ Bhotial forces on the 
Punbas, tb. ; rctirt*nient of Kudsia 
B(‘gam on a life grant of 5 lakhs, 
ib. ; her decoration with the Imperial 
Cross and death, ib.; investiture of the 
Nawal) with powers; ib.; birth of 
Shah J/diaii, ib.; death of Nawab, ib.; 
nominal siKcession /)f Shah Jah&n, 
30; Sikandar Begam’s rule, ib.; dis- 
turbance by Amir Muhammad and 
his conlinemcnt in Asirgarh, ib.; 
Sikandar Begam’s character, .31 ; 
marriage of Shah Jahan with Bak- 
shi BakI Muhammad Kh4n who 
rcc’civcd the title of Nawab and a 
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salute of 17 guns, ib. ; the Mutiny, 
ib.; loyal services of Sikandar 
Begam, and her contention to be 
regarded not as Regent but as a 
Ruling Chief, ib. ; her formal investi- 
ture with ruling powers, 32 ; her 
presence at the Jabalpur darhSr, 
ib, ; reward of Berasia pargana for 
services in mutiny, ib. ; her decora- 
tion with a G. C.S.l.t ib. ; her pil- 
grimage to Mecca and visit with the 
Viceroy at Agra, ib. ; death of 
Sikandar Begam, 33; succession of 
Shah Jah&n, ib. ; her investiture, 
ib. ; death of Nawab-consort, ib.; 
introduction of reforms, ib. ; the 
Begam’s remarriage with Maulvi 
Sayad Sidiq Husain, ib. ; grant of 
title of Nawab and salute to him, ib.; 
Shah Jahan receives a G. C. S. I., ib. ; 
marriage of Sultan Jahan with Sultan 
All Ahmad Khan, ib. ; withdrawal 
of honours from Shah Jahan’s second 
husband, ib. ; visit of Lord Lans- 
cJown 3 to Bhopal and exemption from 
presenting a nazWf by rulers of 
Bhopal, 34 ; death of Shah Jahan, 
ib. ; succession of Sultan Jahan an'd 
death of her husband, ib. ; visits 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess of Wales, ib. ; decorated 
with a G. C. I, E., ib. ; her family, 
ib. ; titles of ruling Chiefs, ib. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 117. 

Holdings of cultivators, 48. 

Holi, Festivals. 

HoshangabRd District, 1, 5, 16, 85. 

Hoshangabad (t), 7, 16, 21, 107, 121, 
122; Coloiiel Durand escorted to, 
107, 121, 122; fort, 18; (r. s.), 103. 

Hoshang ShSh of Malwa, 88, 94. 

Hospitals in city, 74, 102; 5cc also 
dispensaries. 

Houses, classes of, 37. 

Humayun, 77, 82. 

Husainji Bhai, firm of, 56. 

Husain Alt Khiln, Sayad, H. 

Hutchinson, Captain, A. R. E., P. A. 
at Bhopftb 129. 

Hyderabad State, 1, 11, 12, 19. ^ 

Hiizar iashil, 79, 78, 75. 


1 

Ichhawar (t), 106, 8, 10, 14, 85* 91, 
107 ; fugitives from Agar at, 107 ; 


Colonel Durand arrives from Indcrfe 
at, ib. 

Ichhawar iahsil, 85, 14, 22, 83, 106 ; 
idgir of Bourban family, 106. 

13, 20; fight at, 13. 

Ijdmddrs, ; see Glossary. 

^IjldS’i-kdmilt 64 ; see Glossary . 

Imperial Cross, Order of, confened on 
Kudsia Begam, 29. 

Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 33. 

Imperial Service Cavalry, 71, 72 ; cost 
of constructing lines, 71. 

Imperial Service lines, 102. 

Impey, Major L., P. A., Bhopal, 131. 

Implements, 47. 

Imports, 64. 

Inayat Musih, 23, 25, 108 ; deputed 
to Mr. Jenkib's to form a treaty, 23. 

Indebtedness, of cultivators, 48. 

Industries, 53 ; general character of, f6.i 
pagris and muslin at Ashta and 
Sehore, ib.; gvih% and jewellery at 
Bhopal, ib.y 99 ; chilamt turbans 
at Sehore, ib. ; sarantis of Deori, 
ib. ; JchdrUa of Bareli, ib. ; stone 
mortars of Chhipaner, ih» ; daries at 
Bhaironda, ib. ; leather boxes of 
Chichli, ib. ; blankets of Jaithari, ^6. 

Inglia, Bala Rao, 20, 21, 77, 116. 

Inoculation for plague, 39. 

Inscriptions, 91, 92, 96, 115, 118. 

Insects, 8. 

Inspection bungalows, 84. 

Ihtertrappeans, 3. 

Ircy^ industry at Jhamar, 52. 

Irrigated crops, 46. 

Irrigation, 47. 

Islaragarh, see Garhi. 

Islam Khan, 16. 

Islamnagar idhsxl, 79, 78, 76. 

Islamnagar (v), 108, 10, 12, 13, 20—22, 
27, 96, 109 ; fort founded, 10 ; ^japital, 
96 ; made over to Sindhia by Ghaus 
Muhammad, 108 ; restored by British, 
ib. ; Kudsia and Sikandar Begams 
escape to, from violence of Nawftb, 
29, 109 ; birth of Shfih Jahftn at, ib, 

Izzat Khali, Nawab of Korwai, 13. 


J 

Jabalpur, 6, 33. 

Jagdeshpur, 10, 108; see Jslftmoagar. 
Jagtr, a land grant, 68. 

Jdgirddra, statement of, 189. 

Jagu B£pu, Siodhia’s General, attacks 
Bhop&l, 
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Jahangirftb&d, 29, 74, 96, 100. 

Jahftngir Muhammad Khfin, NawSb, 28, 
29, 30, 91, 96, 97, 109 ; marries Sikan- 
dar Begam, 28 ; visits Lord William 
Beutinck at Saugor, ih. ; his differ- 
ences with Kudsia Begam, ib. ; dis- 
sensions with Sikandkr Begam, ib. ; 
plots against the two^ Begams, ib. ; 
escapes to Sehore 29 ; borrows 
money, raises a force and seizes 
Dorftha, Devipura and Jaharkhora 
and Ashta fort, ib.; is defeated and 
retires to Ashta, 29, 91 ; proceeds to 
Sehore, 29 ; British Government 
intervenes, ib.; invested with powers, 
ib, ; relations with the Begams 
remained strained, ib. ; birth of 
Shfth Jahan, ib.; improves the city, 
ib.; removes army to Jahangirabad 
quarters, ib.; was a great patron of 
learning, ib.; dies, ib. ; leaves a will 
for succession of his illegitimate 
son Dastgir, ib. 

Jaharkhera, 29. 

Jails, 72 ; industries carried on in, 
ib 4 ; cost of constructing Central Jail, 
71. 

Jaingarh (v), 12th century temple of, 88. 

Jains, 36. 

Jaith&ri (Jethari) tahsilf 80, 78, 75 ; 
head-quarters (v), 109, 80; manufac- 
ture of blankets at, 53. 

Jajanda (r), 76. 

Jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam, 34, 
96—102. ^ 

Jamaldi-B§g i. fight at, 10. 

Jamal-ud 'din Khan, minister, 31. 

Jamgarh {Jaivg irh ?) (v), 109. 

Jamnor (r), 3. 

Jamshad Khan, 15. 

Jaswant (Yashwant) Bao Bhau, 24, 25, 

120 . 

Jawahir Mai Kidar Nath, firm of, 55. 

Jiwar (v), 109, 85. 

Jawar tahsU, 85, 75, 83. 

Jean Baptiste Pilose, 24, 25, 107, 120. 

Jean Philipe, 106. 

Jenkins, Mr., 23, 24, 26. 

Jewellery of Bhopal, 53. . ^ 

Jhagaria, see Bilquisganj. 

Jhamar (v), iron industry at, 62. 

Jhiribar (v), 86. 

JtWd, preaching of, 31. - 

John de Silva, 107. 

Johnson, Captain, 107, 118; P. A. at 
Bhopal, 129. 

Johnstone, Captain J., 107. * 

Judicial Committee, 64. 


Jujhar Singh of Orchha, 91. 

Juliana, sister of Akbar’s Christian 
wife, 106. 

Jiimiia Dodbf 2. 

Jushka Vasudeva, 118 ; see Kush n. 


K 

Kabirpanthi sect, tomples, 99. 

Kadir Shah (Mallu Khan), 77, 112, 113. 
Kaimur, 4, 5. 

Kaknada, 118. 

Kaknoda bota, 118 ; ^ee Sanchi. 
Kaknava, see Sanchi. 

Kaliakori, fort of, 30 ; (v), 109, 85, 88, 
96. 

Kaliakheri tahsil, see Tal tahsil. 
Kaliasot (r), .3, 94. 

Kalidas, 3. 

Kalpl, 16, 31. 

Kalyanji Bhai, firm of, 55. 

KamiapatJ, Rani, 11. 

Kamil Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Kdnungo, 61 ; s3o Glossary. 

Karauli, State, 0. 

Karim Khan Pindari, 22, 82, 93. 
Kemball, Major C. A , P. A. at Bhopal, 
131. 

Kensington Museum, London, 119. 
Kcolari nala, 10, 102, 

Kerwa (r), 3. 

Keshodas, poet, 3. 

Kesri, Lala. Divan, 14. 

Kotubhan (v), 109, 87, 88. 

Khdlsdy 68, see Glossary. 

Khanty 68, see Glossary, 

Khamgarh, vide KluLinkliftra 
Khamkhera (v), 81. ' 

Khan Bahadur Khan, 12. 

Khan Muhammad Khan, 33. 

Khan Zaman defeats Vikramajit of 
Orchha, 91. 

Khand, 3. 

Khar (r), 3. 

Kharlf, 40—43. 

Khomlasa, 16, 77. 

Khiali Ram, 19. 

Khichis, 20. 

Khiohiwara, Rajputs of, 10. 
Khuskwakt Rai, Raja, 29. 

Kincaid, Major-General W., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 1^. 

Kishan P4m, Lala, minister, 31. 

Kolftns {Kolas) (r), 13, 81; encounter on 
the, 13. 

Kolar (r), 3, 102. 

Kontolpur, see Gokalpur. 
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Koran, 61, 62, 73, 98 ; a huge illuiiiiDatcd 
copy of, 98. 

Korwai State, 1, 11, 13. 

Kotra (v), 29. 

Kudsia Begam, 26, 28 — 30, 34, 95 — 100, 
107, 109 ; marries Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, 26 ; acts aa Regent for Sikandar 
Begam, 28, 29 ; her opposition to 
Munir Muhammad, ih . ; marries her 
daughter to Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, 28 ; makes over administration 
to NawSb Jahangir Muhammad 
Khan, 29 ; plot against her and 
Sikandar Bogam, ih.; retires from 
public life on a life grant of 5 lakhs, 
ih, ; receives Imperial Cross, ih. ; dies, 
ih. ; bequeaths her property of 5 
lakhs to Shah Jahan, ih.; her mosque, 
100 . 

Kuhu (r), 3. 

Kuli Khan, 16, 17, 20. 

Kurai, 77. 

Kumri (v), source of the Betwa at, 3. 

Kundari (v), 110, 80. 

Kurrum Mahomed Khan 126, 127. 

Kushan king, 118. 


L 

Ladkoi, (v), 110. 

Lake, see Tal of Bhojpur. 

Lakwa Dada, 19, 21. 

Lakshman Singh, 113. . 

Lakshmipur, see Ichhawar. \/ 

Lai Kothlj 96, 100, 101. 

Laiji Mustapha, 23. 

Lameta, 3. 

Landers, Captain J, E., P. A. at Bhopal, 
129. 

Land, cession of, for Bhopal-Ujjain 
line, 33. 

Lang, Mr. J., P. A. a^ Bhopal 131. 

Language and literacy, 36. 

Language, official, 60. 

Languages spoken in Bhopal eitj, 98. 

Land Revenue, 66 ; early system of, ih.; 
present system, ^6.; statistics of, t'ft.; 
settlements, ih.; rates, 67 ; cesses, ih.; 
collection, ih.; tenures, 68. 

Lansdowne Hospital, 71, 96, 101, 102 ; 
cost of constructing, 71. 

Lansdowne, Lord, visits Bhopftl, 34. 

Laterite, 3. 

Laws and enactments in force, 62. 

Leather boxes, manufacture at Chichli 
of, 53. 


Legislation and Justice Section, 61; early 
system, of ih.; present system of, 
ih.; legislation, ih.; statistics of, 64. 
Leper asylum, 74, 122. 

Leslie, Colonel, 15, 16. 

Library, Benazir palace, 73. 

Limestone, 5, US. 

Local and Municipal Section, 70. 
Lohari, Jalalabad, 9. 

Lotia (r), 1 19. 

Lotra (v), 81. 

Luard, Captain C. E., P. A. at Bhopal, 
132. 


M 

Maepherson, Major Samuel Charters, 
P. A. at Bhopal, 129 ; describes 
Sikandar Begam, also her mother 
and daughter, 30. 

Madame Dulhim, 99, 107, 108. 

Madar^ul-muhdm, 61. 

Maddock, Mr., P. A. at Bhopal, 28. 118, 
129. 

Madhya desh, see Middle region. 

Maghati, battle of, 91. 

Mahals (under Miighals) Chhipaner, 
103 ;Mardanpur, 110 ; Ramgarh, 116. 

MahS, Matra, 118. 

Mahmud Khilji II (of Mandu), 112. 

Mahdvanso, 117. 

Mahalpur (v), 110 ; peak, 2 ; old remains 
at, 35, 110. 

Mdhi mirdtih^ 12. 

Maihar, 6. 

Maji Sahibah, see. Maniola Bibi, 26. 

Majlis -i~mashivaa ra, 61 . 

Majlis-i-ulama, 60. 

Maku.sudangarh, 1. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 15, 17, 25, 26, 27 ; 
on revenue of State, 15 ; gives 
account of Mamola Bibi, 17 ; describes 
Wazir Muhammad, 25 ; negociates a 
treaty with BhopAl, 26; on stato 
of Bhopal after Nazar Muhammad's 
death, 27. 

Maljhir (v), 110. 

Malik Mughis-ud’din, see Mughis-ud-din. 

Malet, Mr., on term OinnUrgarh shales, 4. 

Mallu Khan, see Kadii- Shah. 

Malwa, 1, 9, 11, 76, 77 ; cattle, 48 ; 
Sultans, 76, 82, 112; plateau, 1; 
trap, 4. 

Mamola Bibi, 14 — 18, 106 ; directs 
Councils of State, 14, 15 ; her charac- 
ter, 17. 

Mangalgarh, Thakur Anand Singh of, 9. 
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Mangalgarh jdgtr (v), 83. 

ManiSri (r), 3. 

Manners-Smith, Major J., V.C., C.I.E., 

P. A. at Bhopal, 131. 

Mamab^ 11. 

Manufacture of stone mortar at Chbi- 
paner, 53 ; dari, hkdrwa, sarautat 
pagrts^ chilams^ gutka, ib, ; of leather 
boxes at Chichili, tb» 

Manures, 44. 

Map ot State, see at end of volume. 

MarSthas,9, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21,22, 
24, 77, 78, 82, 91. 

March of Colonel Goddard, 15, 16. 

Mardanpur tahsil, 90, 8, 75, 87. 

Mardanpur (v), 110, 8, 90. 

Markets, 55, 80, 81, 85, 104, 120. 

Marriage customs, 37. 

Martindale, Sir A. H. T., K.C.S.I., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 130. 

Masnadt 12. 

Material condition of the people, 49, .50 

Mac Miillin, Major A. L., P. A. at 
Bhopal, 199. 

Meade, Lieutenant-Colonel M. J., C.I.E., 

P. A., Bhopal, 131. 

Means of Communica^^ion, 57 ; roads, ib . ; 
railways, ib ; vehicles, 58 ; post and 
telegraphs, ib.\ telephone, ib. 

Mecca, pilgrimage to, 32, 34. 

Mechanism of trade, 55. 

Medical, institutions, 74, 102 ; organisa- 
tion of department by Sikandar Be- 
gan!, 74 ; apiDointment a yundni 
medical officer, ih. ; English hospital 
opened, ?‘6.; number of dispensaries, 
English' and yawan?, ib.\ Lady Lans- 
downe Hospital, 71, 74 ; midwifery 
school, 74 ; Prince of Wales Hospital, 
71, 102 ; shafakhdndSj 74. 

Meghaduta, 3. 

Moghji Bhai, firm of, 55, 

Merchant, material condition of, 50. 

Metcalfe, Mr., 24. 

Middle class man, material condition 
of, 50. 

Middle region, 2. 

Migration, 35. 

Mills, 54. 

Mines and Milierals Section, 52. 

Ministers of State, 60. 

Mint, 65. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, 11, 12. 

Mir Kuli Khan, Sardar, 33. 

Mirza Muhammad Koka, 77. 

Mirzapur, stone of, 5. 

Miscellaneous rdvoitue, 68. 

Mixed sowings or bejara, 43. 


Mosques important; Tftj-ul-Masajid of 
Shah Jahan, 34, 98, 100 ; Jama Mas- 
jid of Kudsia Begam, 34, 98 ; at 
Raisen, built by Ghailim-ul-Mulk, 
115 ; Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Moti Begam, 21, 108. 

Moti Masjid, 97, 98. 

Motor cars, 58. 

Mudfi, 68. 

Mughis-ud-din, Malik, inscription by, 
119, 120; founding of mosque, ib, 

Muhammad Diler Khan, 11. 

Muhammad FSruk, Governor of Bhilsa, 
9, 10, 12 ; loceives in deposit and 
seizes Dost Muhammad’s property, 
9 ; is defeated and killed by Dost 
Muhammad, 10. 

Muhammad Nazir Klmn, firm of, 55. 

Muhammad Shah Khan, 22. 

Muharrarnt see Festivals.] 

Muhatamim-tdmirdt, 71. 

Muin ul-rnufuim, 60, 

Muir, Colonel, letter from, 125. 

Muiz Muhammad Khan 22, 97; surren- 
dered as hostage to Sadiq All, Nagpur 
General, 22. 

Mumullah, see Mumola Bibi. 

Muruift Lftl, 14. 

Municipality, 70, 99. 

Munir Muhammad KhUh, 28 ; his 
marriage contracted with Sikandar 
Begam, ib,; su(*ceods as NawSb, ib.; 
attempts to assert his autliority, ib.; 
abdicates in favour of brother and 
receives jdgtr of Rs. 40,000 a year, 
ib. 

Munna Lai, 14. 

Munsifj 61, 63. 

Muntazim. 60, 72. 

Murawar (v), 91, materials of a temple 
at, used to erect Ashta for, ib. 

Murid Muhammad Khan, 19, 20, 21, 77, 
108, 115 ; becomes minister, 19 ; ill- 
treatment of, 20 ; commits suicide, 21 . 

Muslin, industry of, at Sehoro, 53, 
82, 120 ; Ashta, 82. 

Mtistdjir, 61, 68. 

Mutiny, 31 ; situation of Colonel Du- 
rand during, 31, 107, 121, 122 ; 

fugitives from Agar, 107 ; fugitives at 
Ichhawar, 107 ; at Sehoro, 31. 

Muzaffarnagar District, 9. 

N 

Nftdlr Sh&h, invasion of, 12 ; sacks 
Ichh&war, 106. 

Nftgod, 6. 
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Nagpur, 18, 25 ; Raja of, 21 — 24 ; Resi- 
dent at, 23, 24 ; forces of, attack 
Bhopal, 21 — 24. 

Najat Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Nakshatrns, 42. 

Namdar Khan Pindari, leader, 26. 

Name, origin of — of State, 1 ; of 
Dorftha, 104. 

Nanakpanthi Sect, 99. 

Nai^oleon III, Emperor, 118. 

Narbada (r), 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 16, 22, 85, 
102, 105, 110; valley, 4, 5, 8. 

Narbada District, 5. 

Namadajmra-pralijagaranaka district, 
105. 

Narsinghgarh State, 1, 81. 

Narsinjlipur District, 1. 

Narvvar, 111, 106, 11 ; chief, 106. 

Nasirjang, 11. 

N asir-id- Muhdni, 60, 61, 63. 

Nasrat Jang Khan Dauran, 86. 

Nasr-ul-lah, Khan, Muhammad, Heir 
Apparent, 31 ; set also Genealogieal 

4 ree. 

Natural Divisions and scenery, of 
State, I. 

Natvdh, retention of the title of, by 
Sultan Muhammad Khan, 13; by 
Ghaus Muhammad Khan after re- 
tirement, 26. 

Navvid y\li Khan Khwajasera, 14. 

Nazar Muhammad Khan, Nawab, 26 — 
28, 82, 91, 96, 97, 98, 101, 99, 108, 
126 ; his succession, 26 ; marriage 
with Gohur Begani a/iai# Kudsia, id.; 
makes a treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment, id.; sells his valual)les to 
equip a force required by treaty to 
assist the British, 27 ; receives back 

5 pargatias held by Vinehurkar, id.; 
is restored Islam n agar fort, id. ; his 
handsome domain, id, ; improved 
finances under, id. ; meets accidental 
death when proceeding to Islamnagar 
for hunting, id. ; his description by 
Sir John Malcolm, id. ; his character, 
28. 

Nazar, exemption from prosentation of, 
by rulers of Bhopal, 34. 

Ndzhns, 61, 63, 64. 

Nazirabad taJisil, 83, 75. 

Nazirabad (v). 111, 83. 

Nemawar, temple at, 5. 

Nowal Shah, Gond Chief, 11. 

Newill, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H., P. A. 
at Bhoj>al, 131. 

Newmarch, Lieutenant-Colonel L. S., 
P. A. at Bhopal, 131. 


Nizam, 11, 12; attacks Dost Muhani 
mad, 11 ; defeat; d by Baji Rao, 12. 

NizdrMs, 60 ; table of, 75. 

Nizdmat-i-Janub, 85, 60. 

Nizdmat-i- Maghrib, 81, 60. 

N izdmaf-i- Mashrik, 76, 60. 

Nizdm-ki-tukri,' 12. 

Nizam Shfth, Gond Chief, of GinriQrgarh, 

11 . 

Nomenclature, 38. 

Nuid All Khan Khwajasera, Governor 
of Berasia, 14, 115. 

Ndr Bdgk of Nawab Jahangir Muham- 
mad Khan, 97 ; tombs in, id. 

Nur Muhammad, father of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, 9 ; tomb of, 93. 


o 

Occupations, of peojje in the State, 36; 
in Bhopal City, 98 

OHices of State, 60 ; deori-i’khds, id. ; 
mufti, id. ; majlis-i-uloyna, id. ; Kdzi, 
id. ; poli(‘e, id.; public works depart- 
imuit, id. ; forest tlepartment, id. ; 
rakil-i-rid^at. id, ; deftar-i-ndzir, id. ; 
khazdna, id.; daksMglri-hisdb, id . ; 
dakshlglri fauj. id. 

Oil seeds, 47. 

Opium, 53, 6S ; manufacture of, 53 ; 
control of, id . ; cultivation of poppy 
for, 70; trade at Ashta of, 91; .see 
also Poppy. 

Opium Agency, establishment of scales 
at Bhopal, 34. 

Osborne, Colonel J. W. W., 122; P. A. 
at Bhopal, 129. 

Oudh, force sent by the NawSb of, 

15. 


P 

Pagri, 16, 36, 53. 

Palaces, at Bhopal, 06,160 ; Hindu — at 
Raisen, 115. 

Palmer, Colonel, 1 25. 

Panipat, battle of, 14. 

Pan, 87, 103 ; gangeri of Asgpuri 87, and 
bangJa of Deori, 103. 

Panna Shales, 4. 

PapnSs (r), 3, 29 ; fight at, 29. 

Parason, jdglr, 83. 

Paramira rulers of Dhgr, 1, 96. 
Parasram, chobddr, saves life of Hay at 
Muhammad Khan, 17. 

Parbati (r), 2, 3, 81 ; the Western, 3. 
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Pardah, 20, 30, 33, 73. 

Paris, casts of Sanchi gates sent to, 

118. 

PSriyatra (m), 2, 3. 

Partab Rai (Shah) 77, 113. 

Parua (r), 3. 

Pasture lands, 48. ^ 

Patel t 61. 

Pathari, 13. 

Patwdris^ 61 ; see (dos^ary. 

Peaks at Sulkanpur and Yai nafj;ar, 85 ; 
Singarcholi, near Malialpur and llo- 
shangabad, 2. 

P(^sh\va, 77. 

Pests, 46. 

Phanda, battle of, 16. 

Physical aspects Section, 1. 

Piklon (v), 111 

Piklon tahsil, 80; see. Diwiinganj tahsil. 
Pillar, AllaliabSd, 117; Sanmth, 118. 
Pindari leaders.- Kaiiin Khan, 22, 82, 
93 ; Chita, 22 ; Hira Bhau, 16 ; Amir 
Kliiin, 18 ; Nrundar Khftn, 26. 
Pindaris, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 91. 

Plr Maharaj, of Narwar, 111. 

Pirthi Raj, firm of, 55. 

Plague, 38 ; in Bho})al city, /6., 99. 
Pliny on opium, 44. 

Plaster casts of Sanelii gates .s(a)t to 
France, Kensington Arusuem, Lon- 
don, Dublin and Fdinburgh, 119. 
Pleiecne or Pleistocenea fr^sh water 
bods, 3. 

Ploughing, 42 ; depth to which carried. 

ih.\ tim(^ of comnienoement, ib. 
Pokhara, 118. 

Police and Jails S(;etion, 72. 

Police 79, 83, 87, 89, 90—95. 

99, 102—104, 100—111, 116, 119, 
122, 123, 124. 

Political Officers at Bhopal, see Api)en- 
dix A, 129—132. 

Popham, Colonel, eaptuies Gwalior, 

106. 

Population, of State, 35 ; of city, 98. 
Poppy, culti ration of, 44 ; hi.story of 
cultivation, ih. ; area covered, ib., 68 ; 
soil used, 44 ; requires irrigation, ib . ; 
need for constant watering and heavy 
manuring and careful daily atten- 
tion, 45 ; process of cultivation and 
collection of chile, 45 ; di.sposal of 
chiky 46 ; chlk manufactured into 
opium, 53 ; see Opium. 

Post offices, Imperial, 58, 80, 81, 88 — 
93, 10.3, 104, 108, 109, 115, 123, 124; 
State, 58, 80, 84, 88—93, 103, 104,. 
108—113, 122—124. 
post and Telegraph, 58, 101, 122, 


Predeaux, Major W. F., P. A. at Bhopjl, 
130. 

Press, Suit an ia, 73. 

Prices, 49 ; of food grains, ib. 
Pritchard, Major C. H., P. A. at Bhopal , 
1,32. 

Profits, St.ite share of — from railways, 
7tt. 

Prote.stant Church. 122. 

Princ(‘ of Wah's' Hospital, 102. 

Prince and Princess of Wales, Sultan 
Jaliftn pre.sentcd to, 34. 

Ihihlic health of Slate, 38 ; of city, 99. 
Public Works, 71. 

Pukhtdpuh erection of, 17, 20, 95. 
Punhas (r), 29 ; light at, ib. 

JYiraii Mai, 77, 113, 114, 115. 

Purandar, Tn‘aly of, 15. 

Purnn i Kothi, KM I, 101, 

Pushkara (Pokhara), 118, 


Q 

(Juarrics, 6, 


R 

Pabba fojiu of opium, 53, 54. 

Pdbiy 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Pabi food croj)S, 47. 

Raghfiji Bhonsla, 18, 23. 

Bagininath Kao ( Bagliohaf Peshwdi, 15. 

Kfihatgarh, govc-ruor of, 13 ; idfitr 
granted to Sulta?» Aliihanimad Khan, 
14, 19; klJdddr of, .31. 

Ralii(U Klian, goveinor of Clwiinpur 
Bari, 20. 

Railway, State share of profit from, 70. 

Railway stations, 7, 57, 78, 80, 83, 85, 
87, 91, il3, 101, 102—105, 109, 111, 
112—116, 119. 

Rainfall, for State, 8 ; statement of, 136. 

Raisen (1), 111,5, S, 14, 19, 21,23, 27, 
35, 77—79, 112, 113; fort of, 5, 14. 
19, .35, 76 ; made ov'U* to Maruthtl.‘', 21, 
77; ro 'overi-d by Wa/.iJ* Mulrmirnad, 
21, 78; Treat;' of, 27; sarkdCy 77, 92, 
115; taken by Bahadur ShSh and 
Shcr Shall. 77 ; founded by Rai Singh, 
112 . 

Rais<*n tihsil 75, 78, 79. 

Rajput aud Muhammadan classes, 
material condition of, 50. 

Rai Singh, found(T of Raisen, 112. 

Rajputs, 76; Rajputs, of Khichiwara, 
Umatwara, 10 ; Doora, i6., 108. 

Rajwasini, see Raisin. 
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R&mgarh (t), 115. 

R&mkishan, firm of, 55. 

Rftm Shah Tonwara, Rftja of Gwalior. 
113. 

Rano Sari Satakarni, an Andhra kincr, 
118. I 

Ratai^pur, fight at, 12. 

Rates, land revenue, 66. 

Ratnavali, wife of PuranMal, 112, 115. 

Reaping, 43. 

Registration, of documents, 64. 

Rehati <v), 116, 110. 

Reilly, Nicholas, half cas^e Irishman, 
107. 

Relic cascades, discovery at Sanchi of, 
117. 

Religions, 36. 

Rents of land, 49. 

Rents, Wages and Prices Section, 49. 

Reptiles, 8. 

Refvenue, collection of, Dost Muham- 
mad's time, 65 ; Hayftt Muhammad’s 
time, 26 ; of Wazlr Muhammad’s, 27 ; 
of Nazar Muhammad’s, ib, ; at 
present, 67. 

Revenue of the State, 65. 

Rewah State, 2 ; sandstone, 4, 5. 

Ricards, Mr. W. H., 129. 

Rickards, Major, W. H., P. A., Bhopal, 
122, 129. 

Richhun (r), 76. 

Riddle. Captain William, P. A., Bhopal, 
129. 

Riksha, eee Vindhya. 

Rivers and lakes, 2. 

Roads, 57 ; Saiamatpur-Raisen, 78 ; 
Bhopal-Sehore 58, 83 ; Dewas-Indore 
Bhopal Hoshangabad, 58, 87 ; Islam- 
nagar-Bhopai, 78 ; Saiamatpur-Raisen* 
Bhopal, 78 ; Bhopai-Islamnagar- 
Berasia 58, 83 ; Bhopal -Narsinghgarh, 
54, 84 ; Bhopai-Budhni, 87 ; Dcwas- 
Sehore, 91 ; Bhopal-Berasia, 93. 

Roman Catholic Church, 99, 101, 107. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, 121, 122. 

Rotation of corps, 44. 

Routes, 55 ; ancient, 57. 

Rupchand Lala, 23. 


8 

Sabha numialt Bite of — temple, 96. 
Sabir Ali, firm of, 55. 

SSoher (v), 111. 

Sfidiq A1L22, 23, 24. 

SagOi^ femf/, 79; see Ifiwanganj. 
Sak^jiiip Bftpu, Bhoala’a General, 21. 


Salah-ud-din, see Silhadi. , 
Salimatpur (r. s.) for Raisen, 112. 
Salamapur-Raisen Road, 80. 
Salkanpur (v), 116, 85. 

Salmali Rani, 06, 95. 

Salt, abolition of transit duties on, 33. 
Salute, ruBhg Chiefs, 34 ; to Shah Ja- 
ban’s husband, 31, 34. 

Salvador Bourbone, 106, 107, 108. 
Samkhera (v), 80. 

Sanad of adoption, 32 ; Mughal, 115. 
Sanchi stUpa, 7, Tope at, 35; (v) 116 ; 
relics, ib, ; stupa of Asoka, 117; 
Gupta temple, ib,; chaitya halls, ib.; 
Buddhist remains, ib. ; edict pillar, 
ib. ; stores of stupas, ib.; relics 
caskets, 120 ; inscriptions, 118 ; its 
preservation, ib.; plaster casts of 
gates sent to Paris, South Kensington*, 
and museum in London, at Dublin^ 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, 11*9; 
summary of literature, ib. 

Sanchur, 45. 

Sandstone, 1, 2, 76, 85, 88. 

Sanka, Rana of Chitor, 77, 112, 
113. 

Sarais, 100, 122. 

Sarnsth pillar, 118. 

Sftrangpur, 77, 82, 113. 

Sarautas, 53, 87, 103. 

Sardar Muhammad Khftn, 12.' 
Sarddrs, school for sons of, 73, 102. 
Sarkdrs (Mughiil units), Raisen, 77, 92, 
115; Sftrangpur, 82; Handia 
(Hindia), 102, 110, 116. 

Sarnath pillar, discovery of, at Sftnchi 
118. 

Satadhftra (v) stupa, 116. 

8atm%hala Panjhazdrl district, 86. 
Saugor District, 1, 76; (t), 23, 31. 

Sayad Hassaih Ali Khftn, 11. 

Sayad Muhammad Khan, 13 ; death of, 

ib. 

Sayad Salar Masud Ghazi, fair of, 89. 
Sayads pf B&rha, 11. 

Sdyar, 68 ; outpost, 89, 92, 93, 103, 
116; 

School, 73, 74, 79—81, 87—93, 102.^ 
104 108—111, 116, 12§» 124; 

High Sulimania, 73 ; affiliation of, to 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Uni- 
versities, ib. ; Victoria Girls, ib,,; 
Alexandra; ib. ; Asifia, ib. ; Sulta'nih, 
ib ; art, ib, ; Medical, ib. ; midwifery, 
74. 

Seasons, agricultural, 41. 

Sebastian Bouihon?, 107. , 

Sects, 99. 

122, 75 ; 99, loo. 


fcr ' , imaat» 

j, .. ... 

f " 

| Se]hore (t),119,7, 8, 10, 14, 24,29, 31, 

8$, 84; oiyil aDd militar;^ station, 

; earliest mosque at, erected by 
I Mughis-ud-din, tb. ; repaired by 
i, Sikandar B^am, 120 ; inscription by 
Mughis-ud-id, ib,; fine muslins of, t6.; 
fight of, f6.; Hardaul fair, ; Bhop&l 
• Battalion, 121 ; church at, 122 ; mu- 
tiny at, »6.; execution of 150 men at, 
ib. 

Sehore-Bhopftl road, 58, 83. 

Sehore t(ihdil, 84, 75 ; pargana, 14, 22, 

Beoni, 22, 

Settlements, 66. 

Sewans tahalU 81, 75, 78. 

Sewans (v), 122, 13, 77, 81; fort, 35. 

Sex and civil condition 35. 

SKafakhanaa, 102. 

8hahar-i-Kha8y 95, 96. 

Shfihganj (v), 123, 89 ; see also Chichli. 
Shahgadj tahail, 89, 87, 75, 86. 

Shah Jah&nBegam, 7, 29—34, 61, 65, 

‘ 73, 74, 96, 98, 101, 107, 109 ; birth, 29, 

109 ; tnll of Nawab Jahangir Muham 
ifiad Khan for marriage of, 30 ; pro 
claimed as Chief, ib. ; regency of Sikan 
dar Begam, ib.; married to Bakshi 
Bfiki Muhammad Khan, 31 ; his recog- 
nition as Nawab-coasort, titles and 
salute, ib.; Itfutiny, 31, 32 ; Shah Jah&i 
waives her claibi to rule during Sikan- 
der Begam’ s lifetime, 32 ; succeeds as 
Ruling Chief on mother’s death, 33 ; 
becomes a widow, comes out of 
pardah, ib. ; was introduced to H, R. 

H. Duke of Edinburgh at Calcutta, 
ib.; re-marries Maulvi Sayad 
\ Sidiq Husain, ib. ; retires behind 
pardah, ib.; her administrative 
reforms, survey, settlement, etc., ib., 

62 ; made a G.C.S.I., 33 ; titles and 
salute of her second husband, ib.; 
t marriage of her daughter Sultan 
^Jahan, ib. ; attended the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, »6.; establishes 
opitun scales at Bho^l, ib,; pays for 
cost of construction of a railway 
Ihie from Hoshangabad to Bhopal, 
g.; cedes land for Bhopai-Ujjain 
Bhilw^ ib. ; nbolishes transit duties 
on sidt receiving Rs, 10,000 as 
compilation from Government, ib. 
dissendo'ns with her daughter, ib. 

British Government intervenes, ib. 
edthdrawal of titles and salute of 
Sidfq Husain, ib.; again becomes 
widow, ib.; visit of Lord Lansdowne to 
BhopftL B4 ; exemption of the Be^^ 
and her successofa from presenring a 




nazar in interviews with the , 

ib.; dies, 34 ; erected buildings' in 
Bhopal, Taj mahalf Bara mahal, Lai 
Kothi ; Lansdowne Hospital, 34, 96, 
97 ; finds State in debt, 65 ; en- 
couraged education, 73 ; carried out a 
survey, 74 ; established Shahjahana- 
bad quarters of the Bhopal city, lOO. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 86. 

Shah Muhammad Khah, 12. 

Shahpur, 105 ; see Diwanganj iahatl. 

Shaivite temple at Bhojpur, 93. 

Shamsgarh (v), 123, 35, 86. 

Sharif Muhammad Khan, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
91. 

Shehzad Masih, 25, 26, 28, 99 10'/, 108, 
126, 127 ; aee Balthazar Bourbon. 

Shergarh, fort of, 106. 

Shor Muhammad Khan, 10 ,12 ; killed 
by Mewati Chief of Doraha, 10. 

Sher Shah, 77, 82,113—115. 

ShialUf see Khartf. 

Shiampur (r), 84. 

Shujaat Khan, 77, 82, 11.3, 114. 

Shujalpur (t), 11, 14,22; governor of, 
11 ; pargana of, 14, 22. 

Siah, 123. 

Siarmau (v), 123. 

Siddiqganj (v), 123. 

Siddiqganj tdhsll, 81. 

Sidiq Husain, Maulvi, servos Sikandar 
Begam in various capacities, 33 ;~ 
marries Shah Jahan Begam, ib.; 
conferred titles and salute, subse- 
quently withdrawn, t6.; his death, ib. 

Sihor, see Sehore. 

Sikandar Begam, 27, 28-33, 96—100, 
107, 109, 122 ; first period of her rule, 
28—29 ; to marry Munir Muhammad 
Khan, 28 ; eventually marries Jahan- 
gir Muhammad, ib. ; regency of Kud- 
sia Begam, 28 ; dissensions with the 
Nawab, retires to Islamnagar, 29 ; 
birth of a daughter to, 29, 109; 

death of Jahangir Muhammad Khfin, 
29; Shah Jahan proclaimed as Chief 
t6.; Sikandar’s regency with FauJ- 
dar Muhammad EJian as minister, 
30 ; failure of dual rule, ib. ; Sikandar 
Begam rules independently ; distur- 
bance by Amir Muhammad Khan, 
ib. ; administrative reforms of, ib. ; 
Major Charters Macpherson’s view^ 
on the Begams, ib. ; loyalty during 
mutiny, 31 ; assistance to British 
trcMps and officers, ib, ; objects to 
being called R^nt, ib.; reo^nised 
as Ruling Ghief, 32 ; visits thel^ceri>y 
at Jabalpur and Agrat ; receives 
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sanad for Bertha parfamA9 reweM, 
0.; is conferred a G.C.S.I., ib* ; visits 
important plaoes^in Northeqi India, 
Rfljput&na^and Central India, 
visits Vicerojr at Agra, 0.; visits 
Gwalior as Sindhia's guest, ib. ; goes 


Oi^to Mecca, -i 6 .; dies, 33; 
'arhat Afza garden, f 6 .; 
State debts of her time, 65 ; starts 
first regular school, 74 ; organises 
medical department, 74 ; undertakes 
surveys 74. 

Silgarh, see Maljhir. 

SilhSdi, 70, 77, 78, 112, 113, 

Silw&ni (vh 123. 

Silw&ni taMl, 75, 78, 80, 

Sindhia, 19— ?4, 108. 

Sindor (r), 3. 

SingSrcholi, 2. 

Sirbu shales, 4, 6 . 

SircTnt, 1^20, 21, 22; DurjansSl Khichi 
of, 20 \ pargwm of the I’onk State, 1. 
Sit&mau, Dost Muhamthad serves the 
Rftjlt of, 9. 

Situation, boundaries area of State, 1 . 
Siwfta WSh 119. 

Sleeman, 86 , 106. 

Social characteristics, 36. 

Soil, classes and jreneral condition of, 
40. 

Son (r), 4. 

Sonfiri (v), 116. 

Sonhra, see Shamasgarh. 

Sowings of seed in fields, 42. * 

Special crops, 44. 

Stamps, postage, 68 ; income from, 70. 
Statistical Tables, 136. 

Stewart, Captain J., P. A. at Bhopal, 
120, 126, 127, 129. 

Stipulations of the Trv,aty of 1818 with 
British, 24, 26. 

Stone mortars, manufacture of, at 
Chhipanor, 63. 

‘Strochoy, Mr., Resident at Gwalior, 24. 
8ubah (Mughal imb-division), Mftlwft, 
77, 92, 110; Ujjain, 116, 

Sulkanpur (peak), 86 . 

Sulla (v), 123. 

Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan marries Sul- 
tan Jahan, 33 ; dies, 34. 

/, Suhanganj (v), 124,81. * - * 

;; Sultan Jahan Begam, 33, 34, 73; birth 
^ of, 33 ; reoognisecT as heir-apparent, 
^ 16 . ; marries Sultan Ahmad Ali Khan, 
, ^ ; dissensions with her mother Shah 
A Jatfn* succeeds as ruler, 34 ; goes 

Boy»l Bi|^|teaae9.^Q0e wd 








Princess of Wales at Itidpre irhP ilie* ; 
sorated her with 
assisted by Nasr-^-lah" iSh&m 
eldest son, in admimstxilion, p ^ 

her famify, encourages eduoatlon^, * 
73 ; estaplishes Alexandria s<^oot, f 01 ^* 
sons of Sardirs, ♦&, ^ \ v 

Sultan MahmildKhiUi(M^ \ 

Sultan Muhammad Khan^ 12^14,. 19; _ 
succeeds Dost Muhammad Kham SS f \ 
Nawab, 12; deposed by Yar MUhaori, ■ 
mad Khan, 12; fled to Rahatgarli,^ /" 
13 ; granted jaglr of Rahatgarh, 14^- - 
19. ^ * 

Suraj Mai, MunshI, 23.^ 

Survey, 74. 

Survey of Ind^ Department, Si 
survey tri^®trically by, 7 ^. 

Suspension and remissions of revCuMpi^^f^'^ 

68. . 

Sultan.-* of Malwa, 76, 82, 112 ,-1-.^'^ 



W I 




loa;^^ 




' A-* /-., -f** -i. '* '■ 

- ^ iw,: , 

Tables, Statistical, 135. ' ' 

Tahal (r), 108. 

Tahsllsy 60 ; table of nitftmaU 
tahailSf 76. "^ ..: 

Tajmahal, 96, 98. , , 

Taj Muhammad Khanjr9, l 6>4 i- 
Taj-ul-Masajid, 34, 71, 96, 97^t^, 
cost of constructing, 71. ^ 

Takkavi, 48. 

Tal pargana, see Tal tahstl , , . ' 
lalbihat, 77. ' 

Tal Lake, 3, 88 ; at Bhojpur, 93. 

Tal tahsllt 87, 3. * 

Tanks, 109, 116, apd ^®^^ at Raisen, 

Tayllor, General, 118, " ^ 

Tdiias, see Festivals. ; 

Telegraphs, 58. ^ 

Telephones, 68 . ^ 

Temperature, 8 , 76. 

Temples in Bhopal city, 98 ; in < 
style, 117 ; at Bhojpur, 35, 93, 

Tondonl (r), 3, 76. . , 

Tenures, Lind, 68 ; 
jdglrsy mudfi, zamndaH^ 
ib, »' 

Terms of the Treaty with Bhp|4n, 2^t 

•26. ' - . ' V'' ' 

Thandddra, 61 ; see Gloasary. 

Thomson, Colonel B., P* A. at Bhopil 
129. 

Tilesic ^ . / 

Tima^van (v), 26, 
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^5P!me, Qieai^ure of, 66* 

.^tles and Salutes of Ruling Chief, 34, 
^ ^J^ongas, |(dny, 58. 

; jit 'Tonk IMte, Sironj pargana of, 1.. 
Ibpe at Sftnohi, 34, 116. 

Tpfia Ja^ti (v), 76. 

Towns ahd villages, 35. 

* Townshead^ Mr. S. D.,.p. A. at Bhopal, 
^ 128. 

'* Tmdo oentres, 55. 

I Ifansit duties, abolition of — on salt, 

^ 33. 

Treaty, of 1818, 26, 126 ; of Purandar, 
16; of Rftisen, 126 . 

-'Trees, 51 ; see also Botany and Forest. 
^Trevelyan, Captain H. W., P. A. at 
• Bhopal, 129. 

^ Tribute, paid by Jdgl^ars, 68. 
f0^rivei$i9 90. 

>* (troops, State, 71. ♦ 

* ■# ' 


y. ^ , 

v^llfa^iud^ibiah Khl^^34y 71; second son 
^ of Spltan JahRn Begam, 34 ; in charge 
of Stata Army, 71 ; see also Genealo- 
gical Tree. 

Udhyaditya ParamSra, Rftjft, 96, 96. 
't/dayapur, 13. 

L UdayavaMa Paramara, Bhopal, plates 
[. • of, I06i^ 

Udepurt^(v), 124, 58 ; tahsU, 76, 87, 88. 
tJijain, (t) 76, 77, 118. 

Ulamas, 114; Majlis-i-ulama, 60. 
Umatwlra, Rftjputs of, 10. 
eVnatwari cattle, 48. 
tTmraoganj (v), 124, 8. 

Vnhdht, see Rabi,^ 

United I^ovinces, 9. 
l^tadchUti 44. 


Plcoioation, 74; number of cases, ib. 
Fi^nttiagar, see Sanchi. 
i^^taU^ grown, in gardens, 47. 
i^ehiolec^^^oS ; country cart, %b.; pony 
shigrams, ib,; carriages of 
Su^^ make, ib, ; motor cars, ib, 
^etravati, see Betw^, 

^i^ria Cancers, 71. 

W6a (l^iilsa), 3, 11& 

iharo, IIB 

ijaya mandir, 414 . 

ikramajit of Orohha defeated by Khan 
Zaman, 91. 


Viinohur, Chief of, 27. 

Vin^yas, 1, 2, 76, 85. 

Vindhjran rai^e, I, 2, 4 ; scarp, ib, 
Vihdhyadri, see Vindhya. 
Vredenburg, Mr. B., 3, 111. 


W ' # ^ 

Wages in kind, 49 ; in oaahi ^ 

Wards, etc., of Bhopal Mty,400. 

Wasil Muhammad Khan, 12. 

Water Works at BhopaJ, 71, 96. 
Wauchope, Mr. Agent in Bundeiklbapd# 

24, 26 ; conditions, 24, 26. • 

Wazir Muhammad Khan, 19 — 26; 65, ^ 
78, 97, 103, 106, 106^07, 115; arrivea 
at Bhopal, 19 ; interviews Hayat Mu- 
hammad Khan, ib. ; relates his serviv 
ces under the Rajgarh Ra^yat dmd aj; 
Hyderabad, i&.; fights with Marathai^ 
at Aish Farhat and becomes ministff^ 

21 ; recovers Raisen, ib, ; forms 
alliance with the Pindari leaders, 

22 ; recovers Ashta, Sehore, Doraha 
and Ichhawar districts, ib. ; levies 

I contributions from Seoni, Shujai- 
pur, Berasia and Bhilsa, ib.; his in- 
creasing powers, ib. ; jealousy of Ghaus 
Muhammad, ib.; retires for a time 
but returns, ib.; fight at Bishenkhera 
with Ghaus Muhammad’s adherents, 
ib.; assumes administrative power, ib,; 
retires to Ginn^rgarh on appearance 
of Sadiq All, the Nagpur Chiefs 
Gen*eral, ib. ; returns and drives out 
Mc^athas, ib.; punishes the persons^ 
who led astray the Nawab, 23; pach 
fies Sindhia by sending his son as se- 
curity for carrying out the promise 
by G^us Muhamm^ of payment of 4 
lakhs, ib.; recovers districts seiked 
by J^adiq All, ib, ; joins Amir Khao' 
Piimaril ib. ; persuades Ghaus Mtiham- 
mad to retire to Raisen, and transfers 
the rule to his branch of the family,. 

^.; desires for a treaty mth British 
ib.; defends Bhopal when besieged by 
Nagpur and Sindhia’s forces— « 
heroic de^nce, 24 ; averted attack 
by Six^ihia’s forces, 24 ; again makes . 
overtures for a treaty, with the. 
British, ib, ; falls ill at Timadlvanatid 
dies, ib ; his description by M^ilcidm, 
ib, ; his mausoleuim 26, 97 ; his in- 
come, 65. 

Weavers of Bhalsondot 93 
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Weights and m^ureff, 56 ; for butth 
^ ib/, for capacity, ib»} for leugth, ib,; 

for surface^ ib,i measujCu of time, t6« 
i Wild animals, 8. 

Wilkir^so^ Mr. Lancelot, P. A. at 
BhopAl,29, 122, 129. 

Women', hospital for, 'j'4, 102, 

Wylie, Major-General H., C.S.I., P. A, 
atBhopAllSO. 
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Y&r Muhammad fUl&n, Nawftb, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 96, 109 r sent as host^e to 
Kizftnj, 12; receives insignia of 
f Royal tyl^ ift,; deposes Sult&n Muham- 
mad, s^ppeeds as Nawftb, ibr, 


acquires Path6ri,^Bei^^. qnd 
U&yapur, ib,; cobesinif opliiiitoii 
with Marftthfts on tbe f5.; 

dies, ib* ; his tomb,' 109. " ^ 
Y&rnagar, peak at, 85. X - 
Y&sin Muhammad Kh&n,^ l|| l4, 15, 
17 ; appointed as wazir, 14; " 
YashwantBao Bhftu, 12B;il& Jaswant 
Rao BhAu. i ^ 

Yashwant Rao Ponwftr of Dnw 93. 
Yorkshire, State area compared with 
that of, 1. •» if 


Zamindftri, 68, 







